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PREFACE 


HE Exposition here presented was first delivered 
sixteen years ago to the Headingley students of 
that time, and is published partly at their request. 
Chapters of it have appeared, occasionally, in the 
pages of the Expositor, the Wesleyan Methodist Maga- 
sine, and Experience; these have been carefully 
revised and re-written. The features of the work 
and the method of treatment will be apparent from 
the full Table of Contents that is furnished. I have 
had primarily in view the needa of theological 
studenta and preachers; but professional language 
has been avoided and mattera of technical scholarship 
kept in the background, and I venture to hope that 
the interpretation may be of service to other readers 
who are interested in questions of New Testament 
doctrine and Christian experience. To no age since 
his own has §t John had more to say than to ours; 
the opening of the twentieth century is, in some 
ways, wonderfully near to the close of the first. 
Amongst previous interpreters of the Epistlea of 
John, my debts—-at least, my more immediate dehis-— 
are greatest to Liicke, Erich Haupt, Rothe, and 


Westoott. Liicke excelled in grammatical and logical 
vi 
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acumen: Haupt in analytic power and theological 
reflexion; Rothe was supreme in spiritual insight 
and fineness of touch; in Westcott there was a 
unique combination of all these gifte, though he may 


have been surpassed in any single one of them. 
Neither Liicke’s nor Rothe’a commentaries, unfortu- 


nately, have been translated from the German. 
GEORGE G. FINDLAY. 
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CIEAPTER I 
THE TWO LITTLE LETTERS 


HE Second and Third Epistles of John are the 
shortest buoks of the Bible. They contain in 

the Greek less than three hundred words apiece; 
eloxely written, each might cover a single sheet of 
papyrus—to this material the word “ paper” {charfis) 
refers in 2 John 12. Together they barely fill a page 
out of the vight or nine hundred pages of the Enylish 
Bible. These brief notes, or dispatches, appear to have 
been thrown off by the Apostle in the ordinary course 
of his Church-administration, and may have occupied 
in their composition but a few muments of his time; in 
all Hkelihood, he wrote seores of sneh letters. bearing 
upon peblic or privute affairs, during his long presi- 
dency over the Cliristian societies of Asia Miner. By 
a happy providence, these two have been preserved to 
as out of so much that has perished with tho orcasion. 
Doubt has been enteriained, both in ancient and 
modern times, as to whether these nactes should 
not be aswribed to another “Jolbn the Elder,” of 
whose existence some traces are found in the ear- 
liext Church history, ruither than iv the Apostle 
of that name; but their close affinity te the First 
Epistle of Jolin sustains the general tradition as to 
their authorship aud vindicates them for the beluved 
Apostle. The writer assumes, as matter of course, a 
unique porsonal authority, and that in a Charch to 


which he does not belong by residence, such as no 
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post-apostolic Father presumed to arrogate; that St 
John should have styled himself familiarly “the eldor” 
in writing to his friends and children in tho faith, is a 
thing natural enough and consistent with his tem- 
perament. Those scholars may be in the right who 
conjecture that “the Elder John" of tradition is 
nothing but a double of the Apostle John. 

It was surely their slight and fugitive character, 
rather than any misgiving abont their origin, which 
excluded these writings from the New Testament of 
the Syrian Church and led to their being counted in 
other quarters amongst the antideyomena, or disputed 
Books of Scripture. They were overshadowed by the 
First Epistic, besido which they look almost insignifi- 
eant; ond to this fact it is due, as well as to their 
brevity and the obscurity of their allusions, that the 
Second and Third Epistles of John were seldom quoted 
in early times and ara comparatively neglected by 
readers of the Bible. 

These are notes snatched from the every-day 
correspondence of an Apostle. They affurd us a 
glance into the common interrourse that went on 
between St John and his friends—and cnemies (for 
enemies the Apostle of love certainly had, us the 
First Epistle shows). They add little or nothing to 
our knowledge of Jobannine doctrine; but they throw 
a momentary light upon the state of the Churches 
under St John’s jurisdiction toward the close of the 
first century and the intcreommunion linking them 
together; they indicate some of the quertions which 
avitated the first. Christian societies, and the wert of 
personalities who figured amongst them. These brief 
documents lend touches of local colour and personal 
feeling to the First Epistle, which deals with doctrine 
and experience in s studiously general way. Taken 
along with the Apocalyptie Letters to the Seven 
Churches, they help us, in some sort, to imagine the 
aped Apostle in “his habit as he lived"—the most 
retired and abstracted of all the great actors of the 
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New Testament. They serve to illustrate St John's 
disposition and methods, and reveal something of the 
nature and extent of his influence. These scanty 
lines possess, therefore, a peculiar historical and bio- 
graphical interest; and their right interpretation is & 
matter of considerable moment. 

The First Epistle of John appears without Address, 
Salutation, or Farewell Grestings, without personal 
notea or local allusiona of any kind. It is wanting in 
the ordinary features of a letter, and is in literary 
form a homily rather than an Epistle, The two notes 
attached to it supply, to some extent, this defect. 
They stand in close relation to the major Epistle; 
they bring to our notice, in a slight but very 
significant fashion, persons and incidents belonging 
to the sphere of St John’s ministry about the time 
when it was written, and cast a vivid illumination 
wpon one spot at least in the wide province over 
which the venerable Apostle prosided and to which his 
‘*eatholic” Epistle in all probability was addressed, 
2 and 3 John therefore furnish, in default of other 
material, a kind of setting and framework to 1 John. 
For this reason they are discussed here, by way of 
fnéroduction rather than sequel. 

The Second and Third Epistles of John are not, 
properly speaking, “private” letters. 3 John bears, 
indeed, & personal address; but it deals with public 
matters: und tix contents, as the last sentence shows, 
were Intended to reach othera besides “Gaius the 
beloved.” From early times it has been debated 
whether the “elect lady” of 2 John was a community, 
or an individual sister in the Church; the former 
view, held by most recent investigators, is much the 
more probable. The Apostle appeals to the Church in 
question, with deep solemnity, as to the “ chosen lady” 
of “the Lord ” (see Chap. IIT), even as in the Revelation 
(21, 2, 9, and 22. 17) he describes the entire Church as 
“the bride, tho Lamb's wife.” This style of speech was 
familiar to the Asian Churches from the great passage 
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of St Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians (5. 22-33), which 
hallowed the love of husband and wife by its analogy 
to the mystic tie uniting the Lord Christ with His 
people; the same figure is employed in 2 Corinthians 
11, 3, 3, and in John 3. 29. Hence in the body of his 
letter St John uses the singular and plural (fdow and 
you) interchangeably, identifying the Church with its 
members, the “lady” with her “children”; and there 
is nothing in the contents of the note specific to the 
circumstances of a private family. The greater for- 
mality and fulness of the salutation of 2 John in 
comparison with 3 John points also to ita larger 
destination, as addressed to the community and not 
to a single person. St Paul's Epistle to Philemon is 
the one strictly private letter in the New Testament; 
the difference between that writing and the Sccond of 
Jolm every reader can appreciate. 

These two should, in fact, be designated “the Pastoral 
Epistles of John”; they held amongst his writings a 
position resembling that of the letters to Timothy and 
Titus amongst those of St Paul, dealing, though ip a 
slichter way, with questions of Church-order and 
orthodoxy akin to those which the Apostle of the 
Gentiles had to regulate at an earlier time m the same 
district. Nevertheless, and despite the pubhc stamp 
and purport of the documents, thure breathes through 
both a tenderness of fecling and a porsonal intimacy 
which take fit expression in the farewell greeting of 
3 John: “ The friends salute thee. Salute the friends 
by name.” Whether addressed to few or many readers, 
whether designed for the household of faith or the 
family circle, these leaflets of the Apostle John are true 
Jove-letters,—written as from father to children, from 
friend to friends. 

While these Epistles stand apart from the other 
writings of St John, a close and curious connexion is 
traceable between them. In each ai the outset “the 
elder” writes to those (or to him) whom he “loves in 
truth"; in each he speaks of himself os “very much 
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rejoiced” (a combination of words unique in the New 
Testament) by what he haa “found” (or “ heard“) as to 
his correspondents “ walking in truth"—en expression 
of Johannine strain, but confined to these two letters, 
To Gaius, 8t John repeats this phrase with emphasis ; 
“Groater joy than this I have not, to hear of my 
children walking in the truth” (vers. 2, 3}, as though 
Gaius himself belonged to those “children walking in 
truth” on whom he conyratulated the Elect Lady in the 
previous letter. In both Epistles St John concludes by 
auying that he “has many things te write” to his 
friends, which he will not now set down “by paper 
and ink” (or “ink and pen”), because he “hopes to 
come to” them (“to see” his dear Gaius “ immediately”), 
—“and mouth to mouth,” he says, “we will talk.” 
Now he would be a very atiff, atereotyped writer, who 
should echo himself thue precisely in two informal 
lettera composed at any distance of time from each 
other. It is true that St John’s theological vocabulary 
is hmited and repetitive; but this is a different matter, 
and the Epistles are anything but constrained and 
mechanical, Letters so nearly identical in their setting 
must have been, one cannot but think, yearly simul- 
taneous in their composition. It was in the course of 
one and the same visitation that the Apostle Jobn 
expected to sce the “lady” of 2 John and “the beloved 
Gaius” of 3 John; he writes to both ou the eve of 
his projected tour. 

Both letters turn, it must be further observed, on the 
subject of Aoapitality: they are concerned with the 
question of the reception of travellers passing from 
Church to Church and claiming recognition as Christian 
teachers or missionaries (2 John 7-11, 3 John $-10), 
The atafus of such persons was, ns we shall see, a 
eritical question in the Primitive Chureh. The Elect 
Lady is sternly warned not to “ receive into her house ” 
the bearcrs of false teaching; und Gaius is highly 
approved for his entertainment of “brethren,” per- 
sonally “strangers” to him, who “had gone cut” on 
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the service of “the name,” by which conduct he has 
shown himself a “fellow-worker with the truth.” At 
the same time Diotrephes, who has a predominating 
voice in Gaius’ Church, is denounced because “be 
refuses to receive the brethren”—as, in fact, the 
Apostie declares, “he refuses us": more than this, 
' “he hinders those who wish” (like Gaius) to receive 
the accredited itinerants, “and drives them out of 
the Church.” This state of things, manifestly, was 
Intolerable: the Apostie “hopes to come” to the spot 
“etraightway”; and when he does come, he will 
reckon with Dictrephes (3 Jchn 10, 14). He “has 
written a few words to the Church” (so Westcott. 
properly renders the first clause of 3 John 9), 
along with this confidential note to Gaius; “but” he 
is doubtful what reception his public missive may 
have: “he [Diotrephes] receiveth not us"—does not 
admit our authority. The Epistle to Gaius is designed 
to supplement that addressed to the Church, and to 
provide against its possible failure. 

The Second Epistle of John te, we conclude, the very 
letter referred to in 3 John 9, The more closely we 
examine the two, the mora germane and twin-like thay 
appear. The caution of 2 John and the commendation 
of 3 John on the matter of hospitality match and fit 
into each other; they would be naturally addressed to 
the same circle—to a Church which was, for some 
reason or other, disposed to welcome the wrong kind 
of guests, to entertain heterodox teachers and to shut 
the door against orthodox and duly aceredited visitors. 
The action of Diotrephes, who instigated the exclusion 
of the Apostle's friends, is not indeed imputed to 
heretical leanings on his own part; ho is taxed with 
ambition, and with disloyalty to apostolic rule---“ loving 
to be first” and “in mischievous words prating about 
us” (3 John 9,10}. Gaius braved this man’s displeasure 
in keeping an open door for St John’s emissaries, and 
hed Jaid the Apostie thereby under great obligation ; 
the service thus rendered to “the truth” was the more 
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valuable because at this very time, aa we learn from 
the Second Epistle (in agreement with the First), 
“deceivers and antichrists” were infesting the Asian 
field, who would not fail to take advantage of the open- 
ing afforded by the factious behaviour of Dictrephes, 

The Demetrius of 3 John 12 is introduced to Gaius, 
at the end of the note, apparently as bearing thia Letter 
(possibly both letters) with him; the writer tacitly 
asks on his behalf a continuance of the “ well-doing ” 
(vers. 5, 11) by which Gaius had earned his praise and 
confidence already. St John makes no reference to 
the letter-carrior in his “few words to the church”: 
but prefers to commend him to private and unofficial 
hospitality, for fear of exposing Demetrius to the rebuff 
the Church might give him under the malign mfluence 
of Diotrephes. All the more was this likely, if the 
same Church, or some party In it, was in a inind to 
admit such enemies of the truth as those described 
in 2 John 911. Demetrius, very probably, was sent 
oL purpose to combat these deniers of the Incarnation, 
pending the Apostle's appearance on the scene, 

Thus read, the two writings become virtually parts 
of a single document. Like companion stereoscopic 
pictures, by their combination at the right focus they 
reproduce the situation and present a livmg whole. 
The correspondence of the opening and closing sen- 
tences of the two Epistles is not accidental, nor to be 
accounted for by the author's poverty in epistolary 
matter; it is due to the fact that he writes the one 
note directly after the other, in the same vein, in the 
same mood, 2 John is addressed, in the language of 
severe admonition combined with the highest appre- 
ciation of its Church status, to the body of the 
endangered Church, which was peculiarly dear to the 
Apostle: 3 John, in terms of warm encouragement, 
to a generous-hearted disciple, a beloved and trusted 
friend of the writer's, belonging to the same Society, 
but not, as it appears, holding any official charge within 
it. The two present, in the main, the opposite sides of 
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the same anxious situation; together, they prepare the 
way for the Apostle'’a approaching visit. 

This view of the connexion of the notes—which, by 
the way, is adopted by crities of such opposite schools 
as Theodor Ashu and FP. W. Schmiedel—helps to explain 
their survival, Forwarded on the same ocrasion to the 
samme destination, this couple of papyrus lanves were 
fastoned together and kept as the memorial of a notable 
crisis in the history of the local Church. They served 
also as a characteristic momento of the revered 
Apostle, who had thus interposed effectively at a 
moment when this Church, which had na trnitor in the 
camp, was in danger of being captured by the Gnostic 
antichrists, at that time everywhere invading the com- 
munities of St John’s provinee in Astu Minor. We may 
imayine—for we must use our imagination in countruing 
frayments such as these—that the two sheets were 
attached to the standard copy of .Fohn’x First (Gencral) 
Epistle preserved by the Church in question; and that 
they passed into circulation from this teentre along 
with the principal Letter. In this way Sevond and 
Third John came to be reckoned amongst the seven 
“cutholic” Epistles (James—Jude), because of their 
association with the “catholic ” First of John, although 
they were themselves of a manifestly local and limited 


scope. 


HOSPITALITY IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


Importance of the Imperial Roman [oads—Chorches echeloned along 
the Great Highways—W. M. Ramsay upon Travelling at the Christian 
Era—Dospitulity an essential Church Funetlon—Entertainmen$ of 
Itinerant Ministery—-Abuse of Church Hospitality--The Didachs—&t 
John's Solivitude on the subject. 


“If any one comes to you and does not bring tlix doctrine, take him 
not into your house, and bid him nob furewell: for he that bids him 
farewell, haa fellowship with hia evil works."— Junn 16, 11. 

+ a" # ! re 

" Heloved, thou doert a faitnfal thing in whatsoever thou workcst on 
the brethren,—aonl strangers withal; whe hare testified to tiny love 
before the Church. And thou wilt do wall in sending them: furward in a 
manner worthy of God; for they have gone forth for the Name's anke, 
taking no help from heathen men. We therefore ara Lound to recuise 


such a& those hospitubly, that we may show ourselves fellow-workers 
with the truth."—d Jons 5-8. 


CHAPTER II 
HOSPITALITY IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


flew Second and Third Epistles of John, we have 
observed, alike turn on the exercise of hospitality 
within the Church. To understand the matter and its 
bearing on Christian life and progress in early times, 
one must take account of the state of society under the 
Roman Empire and the means of intercourse between 
the countries of which it was composed. 

In three things the Romans excelled al} other peoples 
—in military discipline, in civil law, and in road-making. 
By these arts they won and built up their world- 
dominion, The whole south and west of Europe, North 
Africa. Asia Minor, und the south-west of Continental 
Asia were linked by a network of highways, skilfully 
engineered, solidly built, and carefully puarded, which 
converged to the golden milestone in the Forum af 
Rome. Inno subsequent period, until the myention of 
the steamship and the railway, bas travel been so practi- 
eable and so freely practised over so wide an area of 
the lobe, as waa the case in the flourishing age of the 
Empire when Christianity took its rise. The career of 
the Apostle Paul would have been impossible without 
the facilities far journeying which the imperial system 
and the pax ffomane afforded, and without the concep- 
tion of a single world-order and world-polity which 
Rome had stamped upon the mind of the age. The 
nations round the Mediterranean shores formed at the 
Christian era one community, where “the field” of 
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“the world” lay wide open to the sowers of the 
Gospel seed." 

These conditions of life impressed on the organization 
of the Church from the first a missionary stamp, and 
gave it the catholic outlook whieh it has never been ablo 
quite to renounce or forget. Each local Church, as the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles show, was 
set up as a station in the forward march of the body of 
Christ. At Ephesus, so soon as Macedonia and Greece, 
slong with Asia Minor, had been evangelized, St Paul's 
ery was, “I must see Home also!" Announcing his 
visit tu the Roman Christians, be writes, “I hope to see 
you by the way, and by you te be sent forward to 
Spain.” His Churches were ranged along the great 
roads, like so many Homan colonies of military vecupu- 
tion, “from Jerusalem round about unto D]vricum.” 
They were links in a continuous chain, kept in touch 
with each other and with tho general advance of the 
Christinn cause; they served ay the means of trans- 
mitting messages and reinforcements all along the Hne. 
The Charch was iostitated as an international propa- 
ganda; its foundations were laid out by wiso “ muster- 
builders,” governed by the idea of the Founder and 
obedient to His marching orders, “(ro into all the 
world, and preach the good news to the whole creation.” 
Seeds of the new life were borne by all the currents and 
tides of the age along the routes of government and 
eommerce, which stretched from Armenia to Britain 
and from the German Ocean to the African desert, from 
frontier to frontier of the Empire. The Church-system 
of the New Testament is bused on the two vital 
principles of local spiritual fellowship and werld- 
evangclism,—principles which were applied with 
freedom and elasticity to the nocessities of tho situn- 
tion and the hour. 

Under these circumstances it is obvious that hospi- 

F See on the whole subject the copious article of W. M. Tinmaay in the 


Extra Volume of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible—" Toads ond Travel 
(in N.T).” 
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tality was no mere luxury, no external and secondary 
graco of Church life; it formed a conspicuous feature 
of early Christianity, and played a vital part in its 
economy. Ancient society generally gave to the rela- 
tions of guest and host a larger and more sacred plaice 
than they occupy amongst ourselves, The cumforts 
of the modern hvtel, vr even of the village inn, were 
then unknown. Provision of this kind did not keep 
paca in the old civilization with the improvement in 
roads and conveyance, and fell far short of the require 
ments of the travelling public, Another reason forbad 
Christians on thelr juurneys to make nse of the places 
of common entertninment: “the ancient inns” (says 
Sir W. M. Ramsay, in the articla above referred to} 
“wore ttle remove froia houses of ill-fame. ... The 
profession of inn-keeper was dishonourable, and their 
infamous character is often noted in Roman laws.” 
This fuct alone made organized hospitality imperative 
amongst Chrintitns ; the Church could not expose its 
members, whether journeying on public or private 
errands, “to the corrupt und nauseous surroundings 
of the imme kept by persons of the worst class in 
existing society.” 

We can understand, therefore, the atress that is laid 
on the virtue of hospitality in New Testament athics, 
and the fact that g:Adafevia (fore af strangers) ranks with 
gtkaceAgia (fave of brethren) in Hebrews 13.1. Devotion 
to Christ and the Gospel blended with the affections of 
a humane and Christian heart in the cultivation of 
this grace; and worldly wealth was valued because it 
supplicd the means fur its exercise. A hospitable 
disposition is marked out in the Pastoral Epistles 
(t Tim, 3.2: ‘Tit. 1. &) amongst the prime qualifications 
for eldership in the loeal Churches; in 1 Peter 4. 8-10 
“hospitality” is represented ux the due manifestation 
of “fervent Jove” on the part of those who are “ good 
stewurda of the manifold grace of God.” Very signifi- 
cantly the Apostle Paul in 1 Timothy 5. 3-10 specifies 
this us the mark, at Ephesus, of “a widow indeed,” one 
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who deserves to be placed on the ehurch-rol! for 
honourable maintenance, that she shall have “shown 
hospitality to strangers” and “ washed the saints’ foet.” 
On the other hand, “the messengers of the churches,” 
who were the first claimanta on such attentionr, are 
described (2 Cor. 8. 23) as “tho glory of Christ,” since in 
their movements His authority and the spread of 
His kingdom shine forth; those who havo Christian 
strangers at their tabla are compared with the 
“entertainers of angels” (Heb. 13, 2}. 

While inter-Chureh communication was thus carried 
on through letter and messenger in Apostolic and Poat- 
apostolic times and missionaries were constantly being 
forwarded to the front, private Christians and their 
families {as in the case of Aquila and his wife, and of 
*the household of Chloé”: Acts 18. 3, 18; Rom. 16, 3; 
1 Cor. 1. 11} migrated frecly in search of employment 
or to eacape persecution. With well-to-<lo peuple, in 
the age of the early Roman Empire, travelling for health 
or diversion or self-improvement was a fashionable 
thing; and Christians were affected by corresponding 
motives. Dr Dobschiitz observes, in his interesting 
work on the Christian Life in the Primitive Church 
(p. 326), that “amongst the Christians of that period 
[A.D. 50-150] there was developed a keen desire to move 
about. This was due to their release from former 
narrow notions of home, and to thetr striving after 
fellowship with the seattered companions of their 
faith.” At dJiome in particular—a city of continnal 
resort—he thinks that the primitive “bishops” had for 
their most important office the direction and oversight 
of hospitality, while the care of the poor was relegated 
to the “deacons.” All this goes to show the gravity of 
the question agitated in the community to which St 
John directed his Second and Third Epistles; for the 
right exercise of hospitality involved the comity and 
communion of the Churches penerally, the maintenance 
of Apostolic authority and of unity in faith amongat 
them, and the continued propagation of the Gospel. On 
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these accounts; and from their bearing on 4 matter 
which intimately affected all Churches, the short and 
semi-private notes preserved in 2 and 3 John fairly 
deserve the dignified title of “Catholic Epistles.” 

The reference in 3 John 7 to the travellers whom tha 
Apostle secredits, as going forth “taking nothing of 
the Gentiles,” ia interesting in this connexion. The 
messengern of the Gospel, it would seem, might in 
some instances have found entertainment on their way 
with unconverted Geutile hosts; they are commended 
for declining such proffers, Liberal men of culture, in 
the Graeco-Roman cities, here and there kept open 
house for philosophers or religious teachers of repute 
travelling their way, who chose to make themselves 
agreeable ; toleration and breadth of view were affected 
in educated circles, By this time the Christian doctrine 
held a recognized footing in the Roman province of 
Asia-—the Apostle Paul himself bad made “friends” in 
the rank of “the Asiarchs ” (Acta 19. 31}, the official 
heads of the provincial Pagan worship; and the pro- 
fession of faith in Christ, though proseribed by the 
Government, was not everywhere socially discreditable. 
Christianity was a phenomenon of the age, and had 
become an object of curiosity with the students of 
religion and the philosophical diletianti, who were 
tolerably numeroux amongst the teisured classes of 
Asia Minor: so that in sume places it may not have 
been difficult for a distinguished advocate of this re- 
markable creed tu find lodging and entertainment in 
a fashionable house, by paying the price due for 
this sort of patronage. Qne can understand the 
temptation thus presenting itself to “spoil the Exyp- 

1 Phe term here ured is not, according to the corrected reading (ifseur 
for ijete of the TR}, the common Greck word for Gentiles, bok that 
employed in Matthew 6. 47, 6. 7, 16.17, which signifies of Gentile state 
or disposition—io. heathen, Pagan Ly rehgion, rather than Gentile by 
raga, The Apostle would not, we presume, forbid hig agenta to be 
guesta with Ciontilea who were friendly to the faith and disposed to 
conversion; to stay in a houschold that was decidedly Acathex in 
dAaracter, waa o different mattar. 
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tians” and to make the heathen contribute to the 
furtherance of the Gospel—especially in a neighbour- 
hood where, for any reason, Christian maintenance was 
not fortheoming or was grudgingly given. 

When Gaius therefore opencd his door to St John's 
representatives, despite the attempt of Diotrephoa to 
boycott the latter, he made it possible for them to visit 
a Church from which otherwise they would have beon 
excluded, since it was their strict rule to lodgo in none 
but Christian homes, Following this maxim, mission- 
aries entering a new sphere of labour would bea sup- 
ported by funds brought with them and by the labour 
of their own hands, or by help remitted from the 
nearest Christian station, as in the ense of the Apostle 
Paul and his companions in Macedonta (see Phil. 4. 15, 
16). At Thessalonica, as at Philippt, the missionartes 
took up their abode with the first whose “heart tho 
Lord opened” to receire the Good News. Dut this 
generous “love of the stranger” becaine a peril to the 
Churches. Just as tho charity of the brotherheod laid 
it open to imposition and the Apostle Paul was com- 
pelled to warn his converts, in one of his carliest letters, 
against idlers and mischief-makers who preferred to eat 
the Chureh's bread “for nought” (2 Thess. 3. 6-12}, 
so their free-banded hospitulitics exposed the Christian 
societies to ivasion. “False brethren stole in” for 
malicious purposes (Gal. 2. 4}, bringing with them 
*commoendatory letters” (2 Cor. 3 1) dishonestly ob- 
tained: “false apostles” St Panl calls same of these, 
“deceitful workers” and plausible as “angels of light” 
(2 Gor. 11, 19-15). Sach intruders—Judiean legaliste of 
the worst type—dogyed St Paul's footsteps during great 
part of his ministry, 

The danger incident to the misuse of Christian 
benevolence toward strangery became aggravated in 
luter times. The ancient Church Manual entitled 
The Teaching af the Twelve Apoatles (or briefly the 
Didarhé) devotes two out of its sixteen chapters to 
this subject ; it gives striking evidence of the perpetua- 
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tion of an itinerant ministry in the early Church, and 
moreover of the jealousy that proved to be needful in 
dispensing hospitality and in verifying the credentials 
of visitora pretending to the Christian name. This 
Directory seems to have been drawn up for the use 
of Syrian or Palestinian Charches, and possibly before 
the end of the first century; in that case it was con- 
temporary with the letters under review, though 
belonging to a distant province. It shows that the 
right ordering of hospitality was at this time a matter 
of universal interest, affecting the well-being of the 
Christian fellowship everywhere. The folluwing are 
the chicf instructions of the Didaché bearing on the 
point :— 


(Chaps. xi, xii.) “ Whosoever comes, and teaches you the things 
aforesaid fin the previvus chapters], receive him. Hut if the toacker 
himsolf turn aside and teach another doctrine, so as ta overthrow 
these thinze, refuse to liaten to him; but if be feach so as to increase 
knowledre and fear of the Lord, receive him ay the Lord, As concerna 
the apostles? and prophets, acl according to the rule proscribed in 
the Gospel; let every apostle coming ta you be received in the Lord. 
Moreover, he shall ant stay just one day, but a second also, if there 
be necd; but if he remain three duye, be ia a felse prophet] And when 
he leaves you. let the aposile take nothing except bread sufficing him 
fill he reaches bia next lodging; if he ask for money, he is a folae 
prophet. ... Whoso suith in ihe Spirit, “Give me money, or other 
things,” you shall not listen to him; but if be bid you give for others, 
who are in wand, let no one jude bim, Hut let every one who comes in 
the ase of the Lord be welcomed ; afterwards you will pei ta linow 
hin, when you have tried him: for you wilt have understanding of 
“yirht and lef." If the new-comer is on a journey, help him ay nich 
a6 you can; ai) he shall tarry wilh you dwe or three dasa, of necessary 
—not more. Ail if he desires to actile wilh you, having a trade, let 
him “work and eal": lng if lie faa ne trade, provide for Lim aa your 
judgement may eugresd, seem tu it Uist ny Christian chall abide with 
you in idleness, Hut if he refuses these lonns, be ta Christ-fragickerr 
fone, that in, who makes oa trade of Lis Cliristiani{y, au (as we whould 
aay) spouges au the Church}. Jeware of sugi!” 


St Jolm was compelled teward the end of his life 


* The word apesiie in still used in its wider N.T. sense (compare Acta 
14, 4, Rom. 16. 73, of Cliristinn essvarics or widavionurige generally: a 
wnark of carly date, 
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to fence his Churches, under circumstances somewhat 
similar to those above described, They wore being 
overrun by a swarm of “falee prophets” and “anti- 
christs,” acting more or leas in concert with each other. 
Theas were errorists of a new school and type, the 
forerunners of second-century Gnosticism (see Chap. VI, 
below). In the second and fourth chapters of the Firet 
Epistle he denounces them at length and in definite 
terms; this whole writing is, as we shall see, a polemic 
against them, The Apostle warns “the Elect Lady 
and her children ” against them in the Second Epistie: 
“Many deceivers have gone out into the world, who do 
not confess Jesus Christ as coming in flesh' (comp. pp. 315- 
317): this is the deceiver and the antichrist... . Every 
one who goes forward and abides not in the doctrine 
of Christ, has not God” (vers. 7-9). The Incarnate 
Godhead of Jesus, he declares, is the test by which 
the character of the teachers of error will be detected, 
through the “chrism” {the “anointing") which con- 
stitutes true Christians and which they “have from 
the Holy One” (1 John 2. 26, 27; 4. 1~3), The First 
Epistle discloses this invasion threatening the entire 
field of St John’s jurisdiction; the two minor Epistles 
show the “deceivera and antichrists” on the point of 
gaining entrance into one of the most important com- 
mqunities in this region, through the welcome that 
might be given to them in ignorance of their real 
opinions and designs, and under the influence of an 
ambitious man who has chosen to set himself against 
the Apostle’s authority. 


''1X. ipyduerow iv gapei (Greek present participle)" who do not 
confess Jesus Christ as one coming in flesh," de., do not confess Him 
in this sense, in this character; but in 1 John 4, 2, ‘LM. dy Canni 
bly lviera (Greek perfect)—'' which does not confess Jesus Christ as come 
in flesh,” i.¢., does not confeas the reality of His incarnation, denies 
the accomplished fact, 
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The Words ickecr) cupian—Theory of De Rendel Harris—Vindication of 
rendering “ Lady”—Proof of the Public Destination of 2 John—Lady- 
ship of the Church—The Apostle’s relations to the Church in question— 
Pounibvility of identifying the “ Elect Lady.” 


“Tho Elder to the Elect Lady and her elildren, whom T love in 
truth—and noi IT alone, but algo all those whe have kuown the trnth— 
for the truth’s sake that abideth in us, oil it shodl te with us for ever. 
There shall be with os grace, mercy, peace frou God the Father, and 
from Jesus Christ the Son of the Pather, in truth and love. 

I was greatly gladdemed that [ have found sere of thy children 
walking in truth, even as we reecived conunondinent tram the Father, 
And now I beseech thee, Lady—anot as though writing a new eaomand- 
ment to thee, but that which we bad from the beewnmie—tliat we love 
owe another; and tlds is love, that we walk according to Ilia counmand- 
ments: this ia the commandment, aa you heard from the beginning, that 
in ij you should walk... . The children of thy Elect Sister pulute thee.” 


—2 Joux 1-6, 13, 


CHAPTER HI 
THE ELECT LADY 


OME reasons were given in Chapter I for halding 

that the Second Epistle of John was addressed to a 
church aud not to a private Christian family, under the 
title of * The Elect Lady and her children,” We have 
proceeded so far upon that supposition, which enabled 
us to bring 2 and 3 Joli into close connexion and 
Imiperts to Their conibined contents a solid and definite 
thennimy. The case for the collective destination of 
3 Johu rests on grounds additional to those previously 
Ktated; om thease further considerations we will now 
enter, We ventare to think aot only that the Apostle 
sent this dispatch to a Christian community vt lis 
eharye and that the “ Blect Lady” of 2 -Jlolin wis a 
personification and rot a person, bat that if is possible 
to point, with some probability, to the very place of 
dostination. 

The icAccr} xupia of Sto John's Greek has received 
many interpretations. 

1. Exel of the terms has been read 4s a proper poun, 
qualitiel by the other; “to Eleetu the lady” (so 
Grotius, for instance); or, “tu the elect Kyria” (or 
“Oyria”: marginal rendering of the American Revisers, 
after the ancient Syrian Version), But £Alehtd oceurs 
nowhere else in Greek, Ayr rarccly, as a wonulan’s 
name; and Greek prammaear protests stronyly against 
the second rendering above given. 3.uhn 1! exemplifies 
the ordor proper to the Greek words when o qualifying 

ms 
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epithet is attached to a proper name: “to Gaiua the 
beloved.” The title “elect” belongs alike to the Ayria 
and her “sister” (ver. 13); for it is a designation 
common to the Christian state. Both are epithets; 
they describo by their combination the charactor and 
status of the party addresved. She is “ eloct "“—that is, 
“chosen of God "—as much as to say, Christian; simi- 
larly the body of Christian believers is addressed in 
1 Peter 2.9.48 “a choaen race.” And she is a “lady” 
—or even “tha lady ” (for the Greek noun, wanting the 
definite article, appears to be used of her by way of 
eminence and as a recugnized title)—in virtue of her 
rank and dignity. 

2. Another turn has been given to the question by 
that brilliant scholar and fine spiritual thinker, Dr J. 
Rendel Harris... He maintains that svpia “was a term 
of endearment, and neither a title of dignity nor 4 
proper name,” and thinks that he “has completely 
exploded the two notions that the letter is addressed 
ether toa church or a prehistoric Countess af Hanting- 
don.” Egyptian exploration has diseovered stores of 
Greek pupyrus documents of the centuries preceding 
and following the Christian cra, which throw an 
unexpected and sometimes startling light upon the 
language and literary forms of the New Testament 
writings ; amongst these are hundreds of private letters, 
upon all sorta of business. Dr Rendel Harrix cites two 
of these epistles in illustration of the Second of Jolin, 
both of which are curiously interesting. The first (dated 
in the third century, aD) ix a polite invitation from 
a ventleman named “ Petosiris "ta “iy lady Serenia ” 
(“my dear Serenia,” as the editors of the Oxyrrhynecus 
papyri translate cupia), “Lo come up on the 20th to tho 
birthduy festival of the god”; Petosiris wants to know 
whether she will “come by boat or donkey," so that he 
may send accordingly. Twice in this short note of six 

‘Ina paper entitled ‘'The Problem of the Address to the Becond 


Epistle of John," which appeared in the £rpositor for Murch, 1901; 
Series VI, val. ili, pp. 184-08. 
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lines the word «pla is repeated parenthetically by 
Petosiris, just as by John in verse 5 of ovr Epistle. 
The repetition may be, in both instances, a symptora of 
tender urgency, and the Egyptian letter hus an air of 
familiarity ; hut the tone of entreaty need not detract 
from the respectfulness proper to the word, any more 
than when “Madam” or “My lady” is so used in 
English; one scex no sufficient reason for rendering 
Petosiris’ salutation—much less St John's, whieh is 
differently wordel—* My dear” instead of “ My lady.” 
Tenderness docs not exclude courtesy; love enhances 
the dignity of the beloved aud observes a delicate 
respect. 

In the other of Dr Warrte’ chief examples, a father 
absent from home and in concern at not heuring from 
his son, writes to him as “ My son, Master (ipo) Diony- 
sitheon,’ and salutes him at the end of the letter ag 
“Sir son” (cigs: vif)! This touch of playfulness any 
fond fathercan understand. The Egyptian paterfamilias 
quite revels in polite expressions; in the course of his 
letter he calls his boy “ My lord" as well as “Sir,” vary- 
ing kipine With dsomdene, and speaks of luis wife as ~My 
mistress {¢earoiva) your mother.” There is nothing here 
to prove any radical change of verbal usege. Nor in 
the fact that, as Dr J. H. Moulton says, “The title 
kyrios applied to « brother or other near relation, is not 
uncommon” in the papyri. Formality, affectation, 
habit—a hundred different humours—dictate the ex- 
ehange of such titles amongst relatives or intimates, in 
ancient as in modern Iectters, without destroying their 
proper use or bringing them down to the level of micre 
fondness. 

$3. The above parallel furnish, in our opinion, no 
reason for stripping Xyria in this instance of its dignified 
significances; we need not doubt that when St John 
addressed his correspondent (matron, or church) as the 
‘elect lady" he desired to show her, along with hia 
affection, a proper deference and to mark out her 


» Erposttor, February, 1903; Series VI, vol. vii, p, 116, 
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eminence amongst her “elect” sisters. While the 
appellations «tpioc, cupia (our lord, lady; sir, made), 
might be and often were employed in familiar in- 
tercourse, like the corresponding terms amongst 
ourselves, at the sume time they served to denote the 
highest social distinction and authority. A womun's 
guardian is vailed, in the papyri, her cpus; a governor 
or stato-official—sometimes the emperor himscli—ie 
addressed as xipu; occasionally cipine is used even of a 
god, so that its application te the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament, and to Josug Christ in the New, is not with- 
out Pagan parallels (see 1 Cor. & 5, 6) The highest 
associations attaching to sepia must surely have beon 
prexent to St John’s mind in a context like thts. 

The qualifying adjunet “elect” lifts us into the region 
of Christian calling and dignity. In sneha combination 
one can hardly suppose that the Apostle indicates by 
kupia Nothing more than the worldly rank of ber te 
whom he writes; we surrender ta Dr Dlarris’ eriticisen, 
without any regret, the apostolic Countess of TPunting- 
don, On the other hand, cepie dues not sizgest eini- 
Hence in personal Christian service, In that case the 
lady concerned must have heen person of yery great 
note indeed; for the Apostle describes her as beloved 
“not only” by himself, “but” by “all who have known 
the truth “—by the Christian Church overywhere. Tt 
would be strange, if so, that her name ix not given, and 
that we hear of her from ne other quarter. On the 
strength of 2 Jolin 1, it has been conjectured that Mary, 
the mother of Jes, was intended—shu ix the one 
roman of the New Tostament tu whom such words in 
their full sense might apply; but every one sees the 
anachronism anid incungruity of the suggestion. There 
was wore than one church, however, in Asia Minor of 
which so much could be said without exaggeration. 

The closing salutation of verse 13 speaks for the 
public destination of 2 Juhn, [Tfow odd, when one 
comes to think of it, for “tho children” of « private 
family in Ephesus to send their respects tu their aunt 
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through the Apostle John, and for him to close 
solemn Epistle with this trivial message! But a4 
grecting from church to church is just in apostolie style, 
and highly appropriate hero (sce Rom. 1f. 16; 1 Cor. 16. 
19,20; Phi £20). 2 Peter 5. 14—addressed, amongst, 
others, “to the cloet sejourners of the dispersion . .. 
in Asia “—supplics a near parallel, in the words “she 
that ia cloct with you [viz., the sister church] in Balylon, 
saluteth you.” Itis another anomaly, on the domestic 
theory of 2 John, that while so many persons, of 
two distinet families, are referred to, the lotter is as 
barren of personel names as 1 John; whereas 3 John, 
as is natural in a private letier, furnishes three auch 
Names, 

St Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians and the Aporalypse 
of St Tala (see p. 5 abave) in the strongest terms 
identify the Chureh with Christ.as His bride and spouse. 
Now xepie is the feminine of cipioe, Christ's own title 
ef *the Lord.” The correspondence was obvious te the 
Greek car and eye: and the conception formed by St 
Pank and St John of the Churelis nrystic union with 
the Redeemer, aud ber supremacy in the Divine order 
of the world, is fitly expressed by ascribing to her a 
facdy-shiy,, understood us miatching in sowe sort. His 
lorit-ship. The hateful perversion by Rome of the 
Apostulic doctrme of the Church has niide us slirink, to 
our Joss, from thoughts of the grandeur and autherity 
that belony to the Christian cominunion iu the liehe of 
such sayigs as Wwe have referred ta; but they are there 
none the fess, and must be reckoned with What is 
truo of the Church at large, may be appled in particu- 
lar; each limb pertakes of the sacredness of the body. 
Hence St Paul declnred of tho Christian society at 
Corinth, though in character so fur beneath its ideal 
status, “I espoused you to one hosband, to present you 
a chaste maiden to Christ” (2 Cor. 11. 2). 

This mode of personification was by nu menns strange 
in carly times. Great communities, cities and kingduma, 
were habitually represented under the image of a neble 
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woman; their coins and medals bore the effigy of a 
crowned female head—like the figure of Britannia, for 
instance, upon our own currency. In Luniah 62. 4, 5 the 
restored Zion becomes “ Beulah "—“ married” to her 
God: on the other hand, the “virgin daughter of 
Babylon,” “ the lady of kingdoms,” is secn in chapter 47, 
1-7 thrust from her “throne” and sitting in the dust; 
and by way of contrast to Christ's pure Bride, St John 
presents, in Revelation 17 and 18, the awful vision of 
the world’s mistress, that other Madam-—viz,, the city 
of Rome and the imperial power-—bearing “upon her 
forehead a name written, Mystery, Babylon the great, 
mother of the harlots and of the abominations of the 
earth, ... drunken with the blood of the saints,” who 
“says in her heart, I sit a queen!” 

In this vein of imagery, by way of reminding the 
Chureh addressed of her dignity and the responsibilities 
it entails, St John accosts her as “the eloct lady.” The 
term which in common speech denoted the mistress of 
the house, or even the enipress sharing tle world's 
throne, belongs to her whom the Lord Christ has set 
by His side, concerning whom He said through St 
John, addressing one of His Jeast worthy Churches, 
“He that overcometh, I will give to him to sit with 
mo in my throne, as I also overcame and sat down with 
my Father in His throne” (Rev. 3, 21); and to another 
of the Seven, “He that overcometh ... to hin will I 
give authority over the nations, and he shail rule them 
with a red of Iron... a4 I also have roroived of my 
Father; and I will give him the morning star” (Rev. 
2. 26-28}. Those pictures of the Church triumphant 
unfold and project mto the future the unage that is 
suggested here of the xupia, wedded partner with the 
xbpioe in. the Father's house. By substituting this idea 
for that of St John’s supposed “lady-friend ” or of some 
primitive “Countess of Huntingdon,” we do not lose the 
tenderness of his expression; but we attribute to the 
Apostle a larger and sublimer sentiment, in exchange 
for the slight and common-pluce. 
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Reading the Epistle with this conception of its des- 
tination in our minds, we find a fuller meaning im ita 
statements and appeals. The Lady Church of the 
letter is known and loved far and wide; “the truth” 
of Christianity is lodged with her, along with others 
(ver. 2; comp. 1 Tim. 3. 15), “Some [not ali] of” her 
“children” the Apostle has met with eleewhere, who 
have cheered him by their Christian consistency (ver. 4). 
When ho “asks,” in tones of personal urgency, that the 
“love” cherished between himself and this “lady” of 
Christ may be continued (vers, 5, 6; comp. 1 John 2. 
7-14, 22-25), it ia because there are “many decetyers ” 
abroad, “who do not confess Jesus Christ coming in 
flesh "-~2nets who reject with the fact the very idea of 
the Incarnation {ver. 7); their “teachmg"” would rob 
the Church of all that the Apostle had imparted to her 
(“See that ye lose not the thingy which we wrought,” 
ver, 8, RV; comp. Gal, 4. 11, and of its own “full 
reward "—would, in fact, take away from the “lady” 
her Lord Lfimself (ver. 9}. The crucial point of the 
letter is reneched in verses 10, 11, when the Church is 
warned that the teachers above described must have no 
entertainment in any Christinn house; and is told that 
whoever receives them, knowing their business, will Le 
counted their avcomplice {contrast herewith Matt. 10. 44). 

Lho Apostle fears Jest the fellowship of his readers 
with himself and the rest of the Church should be 
broken; as it certainly will be, if “the deceiver and the 
antichrist” obtains «a footing in the community and it 
ix thus seduced from its loyalty to Christ. This salict- 
tude, and the urgent lnnguage of 2 John 5, 6, we ean 
better understand if $ Johu was written to the same 


' The thought of Christ's “new commandment" of tove (yee John 
13. $4} as the “old commandment” dating from the beginning iw very 
obaracteristic of St John {vee Chap, XT, below); also the identity of 
“love” and “commandment-keeping " (Jolin 14. 15, 15. 10; 1 Joha 4. 8). 
It is worth observing that the combination “ Grace, meray, peace" of 
this salutation occurs besides ouly in 1 Timothy and 2 Timothy 1.1, 
addressed to Ephesus, 
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quarter; on this assumption (sec Chapter I above) it 
appears that a leading officer of the Church intended 
at this very time ia “prating about” the Apostle “ with 
wicked words” and “is driving out of the Church” 
those who admit his represontatives (3 John 9, 10). 
What St John has “written with paper and ink” is 
but a little of all he desirea to say to his readers. Ha 
“hopes to vane” to them soon, under such conditions 
that their “joy may be fulfilled” (ver. 12). This, of 
course, depends ou the way in which the entreaty and 
warning of his letter are received (comp, 2 Cor. 2. 1, 3). 

4. Granted that the “lady” of &t John's cares was 
a church, one ean hardly forbear usking, What church ? 

There are indientions affording ground for a fair 
conjecture. In the first place, the Church in question 
was In this Apostle’s province, for he writes both letters 
to Christians personally known te hum and under his 
aunthority: it lay within the range of his visitations and 
of the journeyings of his delegates, This limits us te 
the prormece of stata aoul the regiun of the Soren Charches 
of the sf pact ype. 

Secondly, the Church we are secking must have been 
amongst the most prominent in ihe region, sinee it is 
the object of love on the part of “all who have known 
the truth” (ver, }}—language which reminds us of 
that used by the Apustle Paul concerning the Churelh of 
Reme (Rom. 1.8) and that of Thessalonica (1 Thess, 
1. 8).¢ Now, the frst three cities on the Apocalyptic 
list— Ayphesis, Nayrna, Pergaauee—mect thes condition; 
each of thent possessed a world-wide Came, in which the 
Christian conununities planted there cowkl not fut par- 
ticipate. Ephesus is excluded by the fart that it was 
the place of the Apostle’s residence; the Kphesian 
Chureli, we qmay prestunc, was the “elect sister” of 


' Clament of Alexandria seetas to haye underatood Home (under the 
nue of Lubylou} as the Elect Lady, and thin view hai beer occasionally 
revived, Dom Cliapmiin argues ingeniously in Phe Journad of Pheod, 
Sfodecs tApril and July, 1904), fur Thessudoniea aa the destination of 
3 dobn, und dfuame of 2 Jolin, 
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verse 13. There is something to be said in favour of 
Smyrna, which stood only second to Ephesus in com- 
mercial activity and in importance for Christian travel. 
The Episties of Ignatius and Polycarp show how large 
a placa Smyrna occupied to the cye of the catholic 
Church in post-apostolic days. But, on the whole, we 
must give our vote to Pergamum. 

Compared with hor rivals, Pergamum was at the dis- 
advantage of lying fifteen miles from the coast, and out 
of the line of the great highways of Asia Minor; from 
these cuuses she lost her ascendancy in the second 
contury, and makes no great fiyrure in Christian history. 
For all that, up to the present time ahe was,as Pliny the 
Younger cally her, “the most renowned city of Asia” 
In dignity she waa the queen. Pergamum had been 
the seat of the powerful Attalid dynasty, from whom 
Romo took over the rule of Asta Minor; it was still the 
residenec of the Procousu] and the official capital of the 
provinee. This city gained new influence from the fact 
that it reared the first temple to the deity of Augustus 
(Bu, 20), and thos became the centre in Asia Minor 
of the Cosarworship, which was made the state-religion 
of the Kuyare. On this aecount probably (as Sir W. AL 
Ramsay has shown) Pergamuni is designated by St John 
ag the place “where Satan's throne is”; to these con- 
ditions, ayain, i was due that in Pergamum the blood 
of the first “martyr” of the province was shed (Rev. 2. 13). 
Ramsay, whose work on The afters to the Seren Chitrches 
marks an epoch for the students of St John, az bia book 
on Af Paul the Prareticr did for the students of St Paul, 
thas deseribes Pergarmun :— 

“No city of the whole of Asia Minor... posscesea the same im- 
posing atid dotuinnting aspect. It is the one city of the and which 
foreed from me the evelumation, 1 regal cety f . . . There is agething 
unique and overpowering in its effect, planted as ib is on ity magnificent 
hill, standing out boldly in the level pluin, and dominating the valley and 
the mountains on the aguth " yp. 295). 


These conditions, unless imagination decelyes ua, point 
out the Church of Pergamun as “the elect lady” of 
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2 John. While the name cupia might on occasion be 
applied to any Church of Christ, this was the one 
locality within St John's jurisdiction for which the 
epithet spontaneously suggested itself, and to which 
pre-eminently it was appropriate. Ramsay has illus- 
trated, with abundant wealth of detail, St John’s lively 
feeling for local features and traditions; the Letters to 
the Seven Churches, as he reads them, teem with allu- 
sions of this nature. Tho unique address of his Second 
Epistie, if our conjecture be sound, is an example of the 
same aptitude on the Apostle's part. If there was one 
city above all others in Asia that would be recognized 
by her neighbours, and would recognize herself through 
nor history and situation, as “the elect lady,” beyond 
question it was Pergamum. The heading of Ramsay's 
Chapter on Porgumum, The Hoyal City, the City of 
Authority, is in effect a paraphrase of St John’s xupia. 
This grand title at once reflects the dignity attaching to 
the site and surroundings of the Church of Pergamum, 
and the majesty which belongs to the Church herself as 
Christ's elect and the destined pariner of Hix throne. 

The censure passed upon the Pergamenes in the 
Apocalyptic Letter (Rev. 2. 14-16) ia in keeping with 
the apprehension disclosed in this Epistle. 4 false 
toleration was the bane of that Church; she “holds 
fast” her Master's “name,” and yet harbours dialoyal 
and corrupting teachers, against whom the Lord will 
‘war with the sword of His mouth.” If 2 John be later 
in date than the Apocalypse {and this seems more likely), 
then the language of verses 10, 11 was grounded on 
experience of the mixlaken charity of the Chureh of 
Pergamum; if earlier, the corruption indicated in 
Kievelation 2. 11-16 would show that this warning had 
been unheeded or forgotien. The worldly pride of 
Peryamum (comp. the vbservations on “Diotrephes” 
in Chapter IV) is silently corrected by the entreaty for 
fove toward her Apostle and toward her “elect sister” 
of Ephesus (2 John 5, 6, 13). 
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3 Jahn fall of Personuitiea—Threo Typical Cliaracters of late Apostolic 
Tanes—The Gaiuses of the Now Testament—Guius of Pergainuin— His 
Characterivation—The mune Premetriug—A Travelling Agsistunt of st 
John—Iha Vit to Gaius’ Chureh—The Triple Testimony to hou— 
Thotrephes tha Marplot—significance of bis Nume—Nature of his In- 
fluence—His Insolence toward the Apostle—Indicationa of the Stute of 
the Johannine (‘hurghes, 


‘The Elder to Guiug, tho beloved, whom I love in teuth. Beloved, 
in all things I pray that thou muyest be prosperous and in health, 
even as thy soul proxpereth. For I have been greatly gladdened as 
brethren came and testified io fhy trath, according as thou walkest in 
truth, A proater joy ter grace) [ hare not than these tidings, thos Dinay 
hear of my own children walking in tho truth... . 

“T have written somewhat 40 the Church: but IMetirephes, whe loves 
to be fret among them, docs not reveive uk. On tis account, if I come, 
I will call ta remembrance the works that he doet):, with warked words 
prating of we; and not contenting himself! with this, be neither receives 
the brethren himself, and those wishful te de so le binders aud drives 
out of the Chuoreh,... 

“To Lemetriug witness hea been borne by wil, ond by the truth itself; 
and we bear witness besides, and thou kuowest that our witness is trae.” 
~-i Joun 1-4, 9,10, 22 


CHAPTER IV 
GAIUS, DEMETRIUS, DIOTREPHES 


NE Third Epistte of John is as distinctly personal as 

the Second is veneral and impersonal in ite terma. 
The three names of Gains, Diofrephes, Demetrius supply 
the topies of the letter, dividing its contents Into three 
paragraphs, viz, verses 2-8; 9, 10; 11,12. The person- 
alities they represent are sharply distinguished and 
thrown dtu rehet in these brief, pregnant lines: 
Gaius, a sineare and lovable disciple, with liberal 
means keeping open heart and open house for 
Christian travellers, and proving hioself a “good 
steward of God's inunifold grace” under ebycumstinres 
that severely taxed his generosity und tested his 
fidelity; Dtotrephes, the ambitions Church olbeer, 
greedy of place and power, plying a clever, ansernpo- 
lous tenpuc, insolent toward authority above him and 
overbearing tu those beneath him; Demetrius, the 
active, loyal. ail justly popular minister and travel- 
ling wasistant of the Apostle, 

These three are typical characters of later Apustolie 
times, he first appenrs to haye heen a private menuzber 
of the local Chureh. The second held, nnder some title 
or other, an olliee enabling hiu to exercize a prepon- 
derating influence in the same community, The third 
comea from the Apustle’s side; he belungs tu that in- 
portant body of agents employed im the primitive 
Choreh as “prophets,” “teachers.” or “evangelists,” 
who travelled from place to place, linking together the 

Lije Bigrnal iy 
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scattered Christian societies by their visits of edification 
and breaking ground for the Gospel in new districts, a 
body formed in the first instance of what one may call 
the headquarters’ staff and atiachés of the Apoatolic 
Chiefs, Gaius and Demetrius stand for the sound and 
staunch constituency of the Johannine Churches, which 
was found both in the laity and the ministry, amid 
the settled life of city communities and in the wider 
interplay of activity and mutual service that went on 
between limb and limb of the great body of Chriat. 
Diotrephes represents the tares amidst Christ's wheat: 
he is the prototype of the diseased self-importance. 
the local jealousies and false independence, that have 
ao often destroyed the peace of Churches, making unity 
of action and a common discipline amonysxt them thing: 
so dificult to manitain, 


1. Garcs (Latin Cefus) was a familiar personal name 
of this period. Originally «a Latin prxenomen (forename 
like our Thomas or Jtmes), it spread with Roma 
influence in the East, being frequently given to slave: 
and freedmen. In Greek circles it therefore bere ¢ 
somewhat plebeian stamp; but amongst the Romans i 
was occasionally used for their distinetive appellation 
by persons of eminence, as by the emperor Gaiu 
(Caligula) in the first century and the fuineus lawye 
Gaius in the second. Three other Gaiuses are know) 
from the New Testament: Gaius of Corinth, whom § 
Paul baptized with his own hand (1 Cor. 1. 14), subse 
quently his host ~ and host of the whole church” (whiel 
Ineans, we presume, that he entertained Christiay 
travellers from all quarters: Rom. 16. 223) in that city 
Gaius af Derbe, coupled with Timothy (uf Lystra), wh 
attended the Apostle of the Gentiles when he carrie 
the coutributions of his Churches for the rulief of th 
Christian poor in Jerusalem (Acts 20,4); the Macedunia 
Gasus, who along with Aristarchua was seized by th 
Ephesian mob as Paul’ accomplice, is the third of thi 
name belonging tu the Pauline circle (Acts 10. 29). 
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Tt ia against probability to identify St John’s Gaius, 
in another region of the Church and at an interval 
of forty years, with St Paul's friend at Corinth; the 
colncidunce of name is ag little surprising as it would 
be to find two hospitable Methodist Siniths in distant 
counties of England. There ia, however, a fragment 
of tradition supegesting that the Gaius of 3 John was 
the Gaius of Acty 20, 4: the Aposfolical Constitutions 
(vil. 16) relates that Gaius of Derbe was appointed by 
the Apostle John Bishop of Pergumum. This statement 
falls in with the view set forth in the last chapter, that 
3 John, along with 2 John, was directed to the Church 
of Pergamun; in view of 3 John 10, it suggests the 
conjecture that Diotrephes was deposed by the Apostle 
and the worthy Gaius set in his place. The Apostolical 
Constitutions, though not earlier than the fifth century, 
is @ work derived from older sources und contuing 
morsels of genuine history. But the identification is 
precarious, considering the distance of time mvolved. 
Moreover St- John speaks of Gaius as one of his “own 
ehildren” (ver. 4), whereas the Derbean Gaius was a 
convert of St Pauls. The writer makes no reference 
to Gaius’ ape and his earlier services, euch as would 
have been appropriate and almost inevitable in the 
address of 3 Julm, had he been associated with the 
beginnings of Christianity in Asia Minor and the early 
days of the Gentile mission. We incline to think that 
the anthor of the Cansiitutions correctly records the 
name of Gaius as raixed to office by St John’s appoint- 
ment (registers of this kind were long extant), but has 
by a mistaken guess identified the Pergamene bishop 
with St Paul's carlicr comrade. 

Gaius of Pergamum (ay we venture to distingnish 
him) was, like Polyearp the martyr bishop of Smyrna, 
St John’s true child in the faith, and was a man of 
like simplicity of character. His steady “walk m the 
truth” hus given to the Apostle the “greatest joy” 
that a Christinn teacher can experience (vers. 3-5); 
and this at a time and in a region in which “many 
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scattered Christian societies by their visits of edification 
and breaking ground for the Gospel in new districts, o 
body formed in the first instance of wit one may call 
the headquarters’ staff and aftachés of the Apoatolic 
Chiefs, Gaius and Demetrius stand for the sound and 
staunch constituency of the Johannine Churches, which 
was found both in the laity and the miniatry, amid 
the settled life of city communities and in the wider 
interplay of activity and mutual service that went on 
between limb and limb of the great body of Christ. 
Diotrephes represents the taros amidst Christ’a wheat ; 
he is the prototype of the diseased self-importance, 
the local jealousies and false independence. that have 
50 often gestroyed the peace of Churches, making unity 
of action and a conmon discipline amongst them things 
so dilficuit to maintain. 


i. Gaivs (Latin Cafes) was a faniliar personal name 
of this period. Originally a Latin pranomen (forcname, 
like our Thomas or Janes), it spread with Roman 
influence in the Eat, being frequently given to slaves 
and freedmen. In Greek circles it therefore bore a 
somewhat plebelan stamp; but iamaungst the Remeana it 
was occasionally used for their distinctive appellation 
by persons of eminence, as by the emperer Gaius 
(Caligula) in the first centary and the famous lawyer 
{ialus in the second. Three other Gaiuses are koown 
from the New Testament; Gaius of Corinth, whom St 
Paul baptized with his own hund (1 Cor. 1. 14), subse- 
quently his host “ and host of the whole chureh” (which 
meuns, We presume, that he ciutertumed Christian 
travellers from all quarters: Rom. 16, 23) in that city ; 
Gaius of Derbe, coupled with Timothy (of Lystra), who 
attended the Aposile of the Gentiles when he carried 
the contributions of his Charches for the relief of the 
Christian poor in Jerusalem (Acts 20.4); the Macedonian 
Gaius, who ulong with Aristarchus was seized by the 
Ephesian mob as Paul's secomplice, is the third of this 
namé belonging to tho Pauline circle (Acts 19, 20), 
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It is against probability to identify St John’s Gaiua, 
in another region of the Church and at an interval 
of forty years, with St Paul's friend at Corinth; the 
cuincidence of name is as little surprising as it would 
ba tu find two hospitable Methodist Snithe in distant 
conntics of England. There is, however, a fragment 
of tradition suggesting that the Gaius of 3 John was 
the (aius of Acts 4. 4: the Apostolical Constitutions 
(vit. 46) relates that Gaing of Derbe was appointed by 
the Apostle Jolin Bishop of Pergamuin. This statement, 
falls in with the view set forth in the last chapter, that 
3 John, along with 2 John, was directed to the Church 
of Pergiuanan; in view of 3 John 10, it suggests the 
conjecture that Diotrephes was deposed by the Apostle 
and the worthy Gaius set in bis place. The A postolical 
Consti ufions, though not earlier than the fifth century, 
isa work dertved from older sources and contains 
morsels of genuine history. But the identiiication is 
precarious, considering the distance of time involved. 
Moreover st Jolin speaks of Gaius as one of his “ own 
children” (ver, 4), whereas the Derbean Gaius was a 
eouvert of St Paals, The writer makes no reference 
tu Gaius’ age and his earlier services, such as would 
have been appropriate and almost inevitable in the 
address of 3 John, had be been associated with the 
bezinnings of Christianity in Asin Minor and the early 
day of the Gentile mission, We incline to think that 
the author of the Constitutions correctly records the 
name of Gaias as raised to oftice by St John’s appoint- 
ment (rayisters of this kind were long extant), bat has 
by a mistaken guess identified the Pergamene bishop 
with St Panl’s earlier comrade. 

Gaius of Pergamum (as we venture to distinguish 
him) was, like Polyearp the martyr bishop of Smyrna, 
St John’s true child in the fuith, and was a man of 
like simplicity of character. His steady “walk in the 
truth” has given to the Apostle the “greatest joy” 
that a Christian tencher ean experience (vers. 3-5); 
end thie at a time and in a region in which “many 
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antichrists” are found, many who have “gone out” from 
the Apostolic fold into ways of error (1 John 2. 18-27; 
2 John 7-11), Gaius is marked as “the beloved” 
amongst St John's children“ whom I love in truth” 
(ver. 1): four times in twelve verses is ho so addressed. 
His disposition was amiable, and his Christian character 
had developed in an altogethor admirable way; tha 
writer can only wish that in other respects he wore 
as prosperous asx ho is in the matters of “the soul" 
(ver. 2). The emphasis thrown on fealth in this con- 
nexion points to something amiss there; beside this, 
the behaviour of Tnotrephes had brought trouble upon 
Gatus, whose expulsion was even attempted (vers, {, 10). 

Repeatedly! Christians bad come frum Gaius’ netgh- 
bourhood, either enrissaries of the Apostle or private 
members of the Church travelling or in niyeration, 
having all of them something to say in praise of bin; 
to his “love,” shown by anstinted hospitality, testr- 
mony has been borne “before the Church" of Ephesns 
(ver. 6), sinee this kind of servico was no meter of pavblie 
interest and was indispensable to the furtheranve of the 
Gospel (see Chap. ID. Gaius’ entertainment of strangers 
was indeed a signal act of faith (ver. 4), and constituted 
him a “fellow-worker with the truth” (ver. 8); he “ will 
be doting well” im continuing to “send forward ip a 
manner worthy of Gol” thosa who pass through his 
eity marked with the stamp and token of Uhrist's 
“name” (vers. 5, 7) At the present time, it appears 
that Gaius was the one man of position in his Church 
on whom St John could rely—the Apostle: duubts 
whether the companion letter (see Chap. f) addressed 
to the Church will be received (ver. 9}; his was the one 
door that Joln's messengers could count on finding 
open to them when they came that way. But for 
Gaius, the Christian society in this place might have 
severed itself from the Apostolic communion, while 

* The present tense in the Greck participles of verso 3 implies 


repetition: “Io wag greatly gladdoned ag brethren cume frow time 
to time and testified io thy fnith,” &e, 
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it welcomed the Autichristian errorists (granting thet 
2 John is the letter intended in 3 John 9). An im- 
portant link would thus be broken in the chain of 
Churches running through Asia Minor, which formed 
a vital cord of Christendom. 

Thore is nothing to indicate that Gaius was a man of 
intellectual mark or popular gifts. He may have been 
put into office later, aa tradition in the Apostolical Con- 
stifutions signifies; but we know him only as a well-to- 
do and liberal-handed layman. Warmth of heart, sound 
judgement and unflinching loyalty—thesae were his con- 
apicuous qualities; by their exercise he rendered to the 
kingdom of God a service beyond price, and his name 
will be held in remembrance “wherever this rospel shal] 
be preached.” 


2, By the side of Gaius stands Dewernivs, introduced 
with this Jetter in hia hand by the eommendation of 
verse 12. Demetrius’ name is pure Greck—dertved 
from that of Demeter (Latin Ceres), the goddess- 
mother of the fields and crops—and was fairly common 
in all ranks of Ife. St Pauls oppouent at Ephesus, 
“the silversmith” (Acts 19), ia the only other Demetrius 
in the New Testament; his Ephesian residence and 
ability for pubiie work are considerations favouring 
the notion of identity. One would ike to think that 
the tdol-maker had become a witness for the true God ; 
but there is no evidence of the facet. 

The name “Demas.” of Colossians t, 14 and 2 Timothy 
4.10, is probably short for’ Demetrius.” That deserter 
of St Paul is found in our Demetrius hy a recent writer, 
who on the strength of this correspondenca supposes 
8 John to have been addressed to Thessafonica with a 
view to the reinstating of “ Demas,” whose reception m 
the Thessalonian Church was {on this hypothesis) re- 
sisted by Diotrephes out of loyalty to the Apostle of 


* Seo the articles of Dom Chapman, 0.5.6., in the Jowrnal of 
Theologica? Stidies, April and July, 104, referred to also on p. 80 
above. 
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the Gentiles! But this theory labours under many 
improbabilities; and we may take it that the Dometrius 
of 3 John, whether connected with tho old shrine-maker 
of Ephesus or not, belonged to the mission-staff under 
St John’s direction and was employed in the provineca 
of Asia, Presumably he was a stranger to Gaius, and 
had not hitherto visited this particular Church. 

Verse 11 leads up to the ewogy upon Deimotrius, 
setting him in contrast with Diotrephes (vers. 1, 10}; in 
the latter Gaius will see “the had” to be avoided; inthe 
farmer “the good” to be “imitated.” Since in verse 6 
Gaius is urged to continue jis aid to “foreign brethren" 
on their travels, it seems that Demetrius is expected 1o 
come to him in this capaeity, along with companiond 
whom the Apostle is dispatching on farther errands. 
From the fact that Demetrius is praised as one 
“attested by the truth,’ we gather that he is visitmp 
Gaius’ Church in order to uphold the true Christian 
doctrine and practice, which were imperilled by the 
action of TPHotrephes and by the inclination here 
manifest to entertain heretical teaching (@@ John 9-11). 
Demetrius, if he gains a footing, will enforce the 
warning conveyed through 2 John, and may check the 
insolence of Diotrephes, pending the arrival uf St John 
himself (2 John 10). 

Three distinct testimonies are adduced to this man’s 
work: “To Demetrius witness hath been given by all” 
—words implying o wide ficld of service, and an un- 
qualified approval of his work in the Chureh (comp, 
] Thess. 1. 8): “and by the truth itself"—this signifying, 
in view of verse 4 and of 2 John 1, 2, not his integrity of 
character, but (objectively) “the truth” of Christianity 
finding itself reflected in Demetrius’ teaching and Hfe, 
which show him to be “of the truth” (1 John 3 19) 
and worthily qualified as its exponent and champion. 
St John adds his personal certificate, which carriss 
decisive weight with Gaius: “and we morvover bear 
witness (to him), and thou knowest that our witness ia 
true.” This triple commendation betrays an undertone 
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of solicitude. The Aportle had some fear aa to how his 
representative might he received (comp. ver. 9); Gurus 
must be prepared to give him unhesitating and energetic 
support. 


3. DiGTREPHES is the marplot of the story, the evil 
contrast tu Gaius and Demetrius. His nanie supplies 
some clue to his cliaracter and attitude. 

“Diotrephes” 1s as rare in Greck as the companion 
nines are compion; we find it twice only in secular, 
wud nowhere hesides in sacred history. The word was 
a Homeric and poctie epithet, reserved for persons of 
royal birth, menuing Zeus-reared, nursling of Zeus (the 
king of the gods); such an appellation would searcely 
orcnr except in noble and ancient families. Diotre- 
phes, we imagine, belonged to the Greek aristocracy of 
the old royal city. Hence, probably, his “love to he 
first”; and hence the deference yielded to him hy the 
Porgaumene Church, whieh shared in the sentiments of 
local patriotisin and could i brook dictation coming 
from Ephesus. Sir W. M. Ramsay (in his Leffers fo 
fhe Seven Churches) has shown how keen a rivalry 
existed amongst! the leading cities of this province; and 
if, ax we have seen reason to believe, Pergamum was 
the destmiation of 2 John and the seat of the mutiny 
against Apostolic order indicated in 3 John 9, 10, the 
eminence of this city ax the historical cupital of Asia, 
and the lively susceptibilify of Greek civic communities 
on points of honour and preeedence, help to explain the 
perplexing situntion. Diotrephes, with his high-flown 
nume, appealed to and embodied the hereditary pride 
and Jonpy-established ascendancy of Pergamum, which 
ever “loved to be first.” While the title «vpia (dady, 
mistress) of 2 John 1 renders kindly and courteous 
deference to Perramene dignity, that dignity took in 
the behaviour of Miotrephes toward St John an insub- 
ordinate and scliismatic expression. The Apocalyptic 
Letter assigns a melancholy eminence to Pergamum, 
as the place “ where Satan's throne ts"! (Rev. 3. 13.) 
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Pride of place was the sin of Dictrephes. Whether 
he waa Bishop of his Church, in the sense in which 
Ignatius of Antioch and Polycarp of Smyrna were a 
generation later, docs not appear. It ix questionable 
whether mon-episcopacy (the rule of a single bishop 
placed above the elders) existed at this date, though 
Asia Minor was its earliest seat and tradition assigns 
its foundation to St Johu. The doininanee of Dio- 
trephes may have been that of personal force and 
social status, rather than of oflicial right. Jn any case, 
the occurrence illustrates the tendency to concentrate 
power in @ singlo hand, which gave rise to the Episco- 
pate of the second century. It is noticeable that the 
matters in which Diotrephes offends St John—refasing 
to admit travellmg brethren and attempting! to 
“hinder” and even “excommunicate” those who would 
entertain then—unppear to have been originally a 
principal charge of the separated bishops, viz. the 
superintendence of hospitality and of inter-church 
relations. Itis concetvable that Diotrephes was one of 
the first experiments im Episeanacy; and that. puffed 
up by his new offiee, he had rebellud ayainst his father 
in Christ and refused to tuke direction from Ephesus. 

How Divtrephes could have dared do rail at St John, 
the one surviving Apostolic “ pillar” and the inost 
revered and august figure of Christendum——“ prating 
against us {er talking nonsense of us),” the Apostle 
writes, “with wicked words”—what he could have 
found to say to St John's discredit, it is hard to realize, 
The Apostle's extreme age may have given rive, in ill 
disposed minds, to the reproach of senility; probubly 
St John had never been so strong in administration as 
St Peter or St Paul. The local churches, it might be 
urged, had grown to maturity and should no longer 
be kept in leading-strings. The Apostle, a dear and 
venerable relic, is stationary at Ephesus; what goes on 
elsewhere he learns through his agents—intermeddlers 

' The two last verbs of verse 10 “do not necessarily express more than 
the purpose and eflort"' (Westcott) of Diotrephes,—a conaéive present, 
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lika Demetrius, who fill their master’s ears with their 
prejudices and overrule the wiser and more responsible 
men upon the ground! Such “prating” would be 
natural enough in the circumstances; it was miis- 
chisyous in itself, and most provoking to the great 
Apostle. ile intends to “come”; and has no doubt 
that when he does so, he will be able to expose 
Diotrephes' misrepresentations and to call him ta 
account. 

A double danger arose from the check given to St 
John’s authority in Pergamum and the obstruction put 
in the way of hia delegates. Not only would this 
Church be cut off from the gencral fellowship of 
Christians, but it might afford harboursge to the 
Antichristian doctrine, that was invading the Johan- 
nine fold. Against these two dangers the two minor 
Epistles aro directed, 


Gaius und Diotrephes represent the loyal and disloyal 
sections of the Churches of Western Asia Minor; 
Demetrius is one of the “ messengers of the Churches "— 
travelling apostles, prophets, or evangelists—who passed 
from one community to another and linked the Christian 
societics together. The “many deceivera” of 2 John 7 
are the heretical teachers who multiplied around the 
thriving Churches of this region towards the close of 
the first century, and were the forerunners of the rreut 
Gnostic loaders of the subsequent age; while St Jolin’s 
“children,” who give him “joy” by * walking in the 
truth,” bat must be warned lest they “lose the things 
they bare wrought” and lest they “become partakers 
in the evil deeds” of “ deveivers aud antichrists” (2 John 
2, 4, 8, 11; 3 John 4), form the bulk of the Christian 
constituency under St John's jurisdiction, who are 
faithful to the Apostolic doctrine and devoted to St 
John himself as their father in Christ, but are in danger 
of being misled by the plausibilities of the new 
doctrine and entnngled by the craft and intrigues of 
its promoters, 
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“T Joho, your brother and partaker with you in tho tribulation and 
kingdom und patience which are in Jesus.”—Revuation 1. 9. 


CHAPTER ¥ 
THE APOSTLE JOHN IN HIS LETTERS 


N his letters, if anywhere, a writer is wont to un- 
bosom himself. Our examination of the Epistles 
should therefore have brought ua nearer to St John’s 
personality. The material they yield for this purpose 
is indeed somewhat disappointing, A single page of 
St Pauls is moro self-revealing than all that this 
Apostle has written. There is a veil about bim,—a 
reserve never quite penetrated. We see John stand- 
ing by Peter's side in the first Christian movements 
at Jcrusalem (Acts 3. 1, &e.; 4. 13, &e.; 8. 14); we find 
him twenty years later counted as one of the three 
“pillars” of the mother Church (Gal. 2. 9); but not 
a word is quoted from his lips, nor a single act of 
personal initiative aseribed to him. From the pro- 
minence thus accorded to St John, with the lack of 
any notable doing on his part, the inference is that, 
the foree of his character waa felt and his influence 
exerted throughout those earlier years in the counsels 
of the Aposiolate and the inner circles of the Church, 
rather than tn the ficld of its external activities. 

St John was, in fact, the complement of St Peter; 
their friendship was of the kind often contracted 
between opposite natures, each meeting the defects 
of the other. Teter was the man of action,—impulsive, 
demousirative, ready at a word to plunge into the sea, 
to draw the sword, to “ go to prison and to death” with 
his Master: John was the man of reflexion,—quiet, 
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deliberate, saying little, but observing, thinking, mean- 
ing mueh. “All members” of Christ's body “have not 
the same office”; und St John had other work to do 
than that of his compeers. The cousin of our Lord 
(John 19, 25=Matt. 27, 50) and “the disciplo whom Jesus 
loved,” his qualities of mind and heart secured for him 
a foremost place amongst the Twelve; and his type of 
thought, reflecting eo much that others had compara- 
tively missed of what wax deepest in the mind of Jesus, 
imprassed itself on his fellow-workers from the outset, 
The Fourth Gospel, in its completed form the fruit of 
sixty years’ meditation, contains the substance of St 
John’s testimony “coneerning the word of life” as he 
delivered it “from the begining "(1 John 1. 1-3); and 
this teaching quietly and yvradually permeated the 
Christian Society, through his converse with its leading 
minds, and through the manner in which he touched 
the secret springs of its Hfe. In the writings of St 
John’s last years the Church recognized accordingly 
that which was from the bevinning,” “the inessage 
which” its children “had heard from the beginning” 
(i John 1. 1,2. 7,3. 11, &e.) through the same Apostle. 
Where the Panline and Johannine theologies lesan to 
each other, it may be presumed (thongh the fact 1s 
not commonly recognized) that the primary debt Iny 
on St Paul's side; St John's historical witness laryely 
supplied the data and presuppositions for St Paul’s 
doctrines of the Holy Spirit and the indwelling Christ, 
which St John in turn retouched and cast into their 
final expression. 1i was given to this Apostle to pro- 
nounce the alpha and omega of mystical Christianity. 
During the period covered by the Acts of the Apostles, 
in which SS Peter and Paul played their glorious part 
as Christ's protagonists, St Johu remained in the shade, 
thouyh by no means inactive or ineffective there. When 
Peter asked the Master at the lust, “Lord, and what 
shall this man do ?—what is to become of John ?” along 
with the affection prompting the inquiry, there was a 
touch of curiosity about the future of his frieud, whose 
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moods often drove Peter into impatience :! what sort of 
Apostie sould thia dreamer make? The reply, "If I will 
that he tarry till I come—?” seema to signify that John 
must bide his time, that he would come late to bia own. 
So the event proved. It was not until after the fall of 
Jerusalem in tho year 70, not till the pioneer work of 
the Gospel in the Roman Empire was done and the 
great founders had passed away, that the Apostle John 
reacheadl his zenith and took his place at Ephesus, 
already an old man, in the centre of the catholic 
Church, attracting universal reverence and observance, 
It was hy his writings finally-—-the Gospel and Epistles, 
the work of the last decade of the century, composed 
when the author wus past eighty years of age (the 
Apocalypse was probably, in whole or in part, consider- 
ably earlierJ—thit he made his great contribution to 
the spiritual wenth of the Church and of mankind; of 
public speech or action on St John’s part only slight 
traces have remained. For these books it is still 
reserved to gain their complete sway over the Christian 
mind. To this dey John tarries his Lord's coming; he 
knew how to wait. 

Every one thinks of St John as the Apostle of love. 
© Beloved, let us love one another, for love is of God" 
(1 John 4. 7), is his characteristic appeal. From John's 
pen comes the most. endeared text of the New Testa- 
ment: “God so loved the world, that He gave His Son, 
the Only-begotten.” The Epistles issued from a heart 
ateeped tn the redeeming love of God. Wher he wrote 
them, the blessed Apostle had entered deeply into the 
experience of perfect lova; he spoke out of his own 
consciousness in saying, '' Whose keepeth Christ’a word, 
truly in him the love of God hath been perfected"; and 


again, “ Hercin is love mude perfect with us... be- 
enuac as Ee is, we too are in this world. There is no 
fear in love, but perfect love easteth out fear... . We 


love, because He first loved us” (1 John 2. 5, 4. 17-39), 
Through long pastoral service, and in the mpeness of 
' Bae Milligan-Moulton’a Popular Commentary, on John 21. 21-28, 

Life Eternai 5 
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protracted age, St John's love to tha brethren had 
grown into a most tendor, wise, discriminating fatherly 
care, which embraced all the flock of Christ but apent 
itaclf most upon the Churches of the Asian fold. Never 
since he died has the Church Universal possessed a 
living father in God to whom it could look up with the 
affectionate veneration that gathered round §St John’s 
person at the close of the Apostolic age. 

The loye which attained perfectuoss in the Apostle 
John was more than a gencral emotion, a devetion to 
the body of Christ at large. Ho was great in comrado- 
ship and friendship. The man that “loveth not huis 
brother ehom he hath seen" (1 John 4. 20), the Apostle 
judyes inenpable of Jove to the unseen Father. For 
this reasou, amongst others, Jehn was “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved"; to his tenance the Lord from 
the cross commended His widuwed mother. Peter and 
John, constantly side by side in the Gospel story, are 
sitnificantly found together on the Easter morning 
(John 20. 2-10)--who knows how much St John thon 
did to save his companion from despair’? Tis “love” 
was, we may be sure, a “bond of peace” in the 
Apostolic fellowship and through the anxious yours of 
tle Chureh's infancy. 

The appeals and reasonings of the First, Epistle 
reveal the close ties of affection binding to the Apustle 
the members of his wide Asian flock; he sought in tho 
strengthening and purifying of the spirit of love the 
prophylactic for the Church agaiust intellectual error. 
The Second Epistle, in its few lines, exhibits the 
writer's watchful solicitude for sach community of his 
jurisdiction ; it conveys a grave and strony warning, 
with the tact that love imparts: the admonition begins 
with the entreaty, based on the old commandment, 
“which we had from the beginning, that wo should 
love one another” (2 John 5; 1 John 3.7, 8). In the 
instances of Gaius and Demetrius, the Third Epistle 
illustrates the warmth of St John's friendships, and 
the way in which he turned to account the qualities 
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and gifts of hia helpers in Chriat'y service. One 
imagines that the Apostle John’s success in the direc- 
tion of Church affairs was due to the strength and 
multiplicity of his personal attachments and to hia 
influence over individual workers, rather than to any 
skill in organization und the munagemeont of business. 

But St John was incre than the Apostle of love. 
His aspect is not always that of the mild and amiable 
patriarch of the Church, breathing out, “Little children, 
love one another!” Jt was a different John from this 
who would have called down “ fire from heaven” upon 
the Samarian village that refused his Master hospi- 
tality (Luke 9. 51-56), and whom Jesus distinguished as 
Boanerges (not from the loudness of his voice, but from 
the sudden, lightning-like flame of hia spirit), for whom, 
along with James his brother, their mother asked the 
two chicf places right and left of the Messiuh’s throne 
(Matt. 20, 20-28). Under the placid surface of St John’s 
nature there lay a slumbering passion, a brooding 
ambition, that: blazed up on occasion with startling 
vehemence. Now it is the John Boanerges who re- 
appears in the Apocalypse—strong in contempt and 
hate no less than in love, whose soul resounded thrauugh 
its whole compass to the “indignation of the wrath” 
of Almighty God, that thunders against the haters of 
His Christ and the murderers of His people. Nor in 
Gospel and Ejisties is this Divine anger—love's eounter- 
part in a world of sin—very far to seek. The chapter 
which tells how “God so loved the world,” euds with 
the feartul words concerning the disobeyer of the Son, 
“The wrath of God abideth on him” (John 3 36}. The 
holy wrath of the Apostle flashes out against mmoral 
pretenders to high Christian knowledge, when he ex- 
claims in the First Epistle, “If we say that we have 
fellowship with God and walk in darkness, we lie”; 
“Tf a man say, I love God, and hates his brother, he 
ia a, liar” (1. 6, 2. 22, 4. 20). When he likes, the gentle 
John cau be the most peremptory und dogmatic of 
teachers: “He that knoweth God,” he asserts, “ heareth 
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us; he who is not of God, heareth ns not. By this we 
know the spirit of truth and the epirit of error” (4. 6; 
sec Chap. XIX below). 

The story about Jolin and Cerinthus, that whon they 
happened to mect in the public baths at Ephesus, the 
Apostle fled as if for life, crying, “ Away, lest the bath 
fall in, while Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is 
there !” though unhistorieal, has a point of attachment 
in St John’s known disposition. 

We disccrn the same strong temperament—love with 
its possibilities of anger, notes of sharp severity break- 
ing through the winning and tender strain of the 
Apostle’s converse—in the two minor Epistles: witness 
the stern exclusion of Antichristian teachers in 2 John 
1), Li, and the denunciation of him who “ grects” them 
as “partaker in their evil deeds”; witness the bandling 
of Diotrephes in $8 John 9, 10. With all its breadth 
and its power of abstract thinking, St John's mind was 
of a siiaple order: he paints im black and white; he 
sees “light and darkness,” “love and hate,” the kingdom 
of God and of Satan cverywhere in conflict (comp. 
Chap. XVI1). Jie is with all his soul against the Devil 
and “his children,” because he is for God and Christ. 
He recognizes no neutral tints, no half-lights; to his 
mind, the Lord loathes nothing so much as the luke- 
wartiness of Laodicea—“ neither cold nor hot” (Rev. 
3. 15, 16), 

The constitution of the Apostla John presents 
another striking contrast, in its union of the mystical 
and the matter-of-fact. Exactitude in detail, truth 
and vividness of local colour and dramatie foree of 
characterization, are combined in the Fourth Gospel 
with the profoundest analysiy and with transcendent 
spiritual power. No writer has a firmer grasp of the 
uctual and a truer reverence for fact; the attempts 
to disprove the historicity of his witness break always 
upon the rock of the Johannine realism. St John’s 
symbolism, which geta free play in the Apocalypse 
supplies the link between the positive and the tran- 
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scendental in his mind. He had both sight and insight ; 
the world and life—above all, the life of Christ and 
of the Church—were full of “signs” for him; they 
were charged at each point with infinite meanings. 
This inner significance made outward occurrences sacred 
to St John, and rendered his observation of them alli 
the more keen and precise.: 

The same traits appear in the two smaller letters. 
3 Jobn contains three portraita of Christian character, 
drawn in the briefest Hnes but with incisive force: 
the writer was a sure and penetrating judge of men 
and circumstances. 2 John indicates the author's 
knowledge of a Christian Society at some distance 
from himself,—its situation and dangers; the playful 
yet most serious way in which he styles the Church 
of Pergamum (as we have supposed: see Chap. JIT) 
the “elect lady” and the Church of Ephesus her 
‘elect sister,” is in St Joln'y imaginative vein. This 
representation illustrates the readiness, manifest 
throughout the Letters to the Seven Churches, with 
which the Apoxtle caught the significance of locul 
and historical position and realized its bearing upon 
the character and fate of communities. 

St John kept a tranquil heart through uo long 
life-time of storm and stress. He had been banished 
to Patmos, and endured there, as a convict under 
the Roman Government, “a life of toil and hopeless 
taisery” more dreaded than death;? the Apocalypse 
was the product of this experience. Meanwhile the 
Gnostic heresy—thea most deadly corruption Cliristi- 
anity has ever known—was spreading like some 
noxious weed through the Asian Churches: 1 and 2 
John are both directed against this error; we per- 
ceive its early working at Pergamum and Thyatire 
through the Letters of Revelation 2. In these conflicts 
the Apostle saw the fulfilment of his Master's word. 
“Now, he writes, “many Antichrisis bave arisen; 

* Bee, ¢.g., John 2, 6, 4. 6, 9. 6, 11, 44, 18, 16, 19. 33-85, 20. 8-8, 21, 11, 

9 See Chap. vu in W. M. Ranipay’a Letiers to the Seven Churcdce. 
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from which we know that it is the last hour” (1 John 
2, 18), the “last hour” of the Apostolic era—nay, for 
aught he could tell, of human history itself (see 
Chap. XIV below). But St John was im no wise 
disturbed by the omena of the time. Despite ap- 
pearances, he knows that “the world passeth away 
and the lust thereof,” while “he that doeth the will 
of God abideth for ever” (1 John 2. 17, 18); he writes 
to a Church threatened with schism and perversion 
from tho faith, expressing the love he bears toward 
it “for the truth’s sake, which ubideth in us and shall 
be with us for ever” (2 John 2). John's house of hie-— 
Christ's great house, the Church—is founded upon 
the rock; the storms heat against it in vain. The 
facts of Christianity are the fixed certutmties of time. 
“That which wax from the beginning, which we have 
seen with our eyes aud our hands have handled—the 
eternal life whieh was with the Father and was 
manifested untu us” U Jolin 1. 1, 2}—-these realities of 
God, once planted in the world, will be destroyed ly 
no violence of secular power aud dissolved by no 
subticiy of scepticism. “We know that the Son of 
God is come”"—the event is final and decisive; “for 
this end was the Son of God manifested, that He 
night destroy the works of the devil" (1 John 5. &, 4. 20. 
Jesus Christ knows and has measured all opposing 
forces, and lis mission will be carried through to 
the end; we “have confidence in Him” (conip. Chap. 
ANY) This note of perfeet Christian assurgnee sounds 
in every line St John has written. In “our faith” he 
sees already the “victory that hath overcome the 
world” (5, 4}. 

So the Apostle John passed away, leaving the 
Church in Asia Minor and the Empire beleaguered 
by foes and entering on 4 gigantic struggle The 
world assailed her with overwhelming forea in the 
triple form of political oppression, social scduetion, 
and intellectual sophistry. He had prepared, in his 
Gospel, Epistles, and Revelation, weapons for this 
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conflict which steod his brethren in good stead, and 
will do so to the end of time. He died with the 
calmest assurance of his Master's triumph, with the 
Hallelujahs of the final coronation of Jesus ringing 
in hia ears. We greet btm under the character and 
aspect in whieh he chiefly wished to be regarded by 
after-times: “1 John, your brother, and partaker with 
you in the tribulation and kingdom and patience which 
are in Jeaus.” 
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“That which we havo seen and heard, we report to you alzo, that you 
alio may have fellowship with us. 


* 4 ‘ + 4 
'' These things we write, that our joy may be mode full. 
ok + * ok + 
'' My little children, these things I am writing to you, that you may 
nog fall inte sin, 
* + t * * 


4 Beloved, it ia no new commandment that I write to you, but an old 
eonunandinent ... the word which you beard. Again,a new connnand- 
nivnt I am writing to you, which thing is true in Him und in you. 

Es * * * ¥ 


“Twrite (have written) to you, ary little children, because your als are 
forgiven. ... Twrite (have written) to you, jathera, because you have 
known Him that is from the beginning. 1 write (have written) to you, 
young men, becanse you have overcome the Wicked One. 


* * ¥ + + 
" These things [ have written to you concerning them thet would lead 
you astray. 
* * + 4 * 
“These things I bave written to you, that you may know thet you 


have eternal life,—to you that believe on the name of the Son of God."— 
1 Joon 1.3, 4; 2.1, 7, 8, 12-14, 26; 5. 13. 


CHAPTER YI 
SCOPE AND CHARACTER OF THE FIRST EPISTLE 


; ix 2 homiletical Epistle, the address of a paator 
Sto his flock who are widely seattered beyond the 
reach of his voice. The advanced age at which the 
Apostle Join continued te minister from Ephesus to 
the Churches of Asia, gradually contracted the range 
of hia journeyings; and the time came when he must 
communitate wilh his children “by paper and ink,” 
instead of “talking mouth to mouth,” as he had loved 
to do (2 John 12; 3 John 13, 14). Substitute the word 
“any” for “write” in the passages heading this chapter, 
and ove might imagine the whole discourse delivered 
in speech to the assembled Church. It is 2 apecimen of 
Apostolic preaching to believers, a masterpiece in the 
art of editication. 

St John's ministry throughout life, so far as we can 
gather, was nrdnly of this nature (see pp. 47-£9 above). 
He addrexxes himself “ta those who believe on the 
nine Of the Son of God,” in order ‘that they may 
know that they have cternal hfe” (5. 13), and in order 
to guard them froin seductive error (2. 26, 4. 1-6). His 
purpose is tu reassure the Christinn flock in a troubled 
time, and io perfoct the life of faith within the Church. 
He is not laying foundations, but crowning the edifice 
of Apostolic texching already laid. The Fourth Gospel 
has the same intent, in a wider sense: “ Those things 
are written, that you may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that through believing ye 

oa 
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may have life in His name” (John 20, 31). The author 
testifies, appeals, and warns as he does, expressly 
because the recipients of his letter are already in- 
structed and practised Christian believers (2. 12-14). 
The references to St John in the Acts of the Apostles 
(3. 1-11, 4. 13-23, 8. 14, 12. 2) and in Galatians 2. 9, 
made without any account of things said or done by 
him, indicate the peculiar regard cherished for this 
Apostle and the importance attached to his personality 
and influence (see pp. 17-49). St John was one of 
the three “ reputed to be pillars,” although no distinet 
part, no formal office, is assigned to him in the 
Apostolic work of the early days, such as belonged 
to Peter and to James of Jerusalem. In Simon Peter's 
company John was found on the morning of the Lord's 
resurrection, after Peter’s dixgracefnl but bitterly re- 
pented denial of his Master, acting towards the stricken 
man a brother's part; “they ran both together,” we are 
told, to the place of burial, “and the other disciple” 
(probably the younger man) “did ontrun Peter, and 
came first to the sepulchre ” (Jolin 20, 3-10). The same 
two are consorting afterwards in Galilec—Pcter decply 
interested in his comrade’s future—during the Forty 
Days (John 21). “ Peter and John,” again, “ were going 
up into the temple” some time after the Pentecost, 
when they met the lame beggar, who was heuled by 
Peter's word; and they were companions in the con- 
sequent trial and imprisonment by the Sanhedrin 
(Acts 3. 4). The last occasion which brings thom 
together in the narrative of the Acts (8. 14-25), is the 
joint visit to Samaria made by them at the request 
of ‘the Apostles which were at Jerusalem," to contirm 
the disciples gathered by the preaching of Philip the 
evangelist in that city. Here, as before, it is Peter 
whose words aro quoted, and who combats Simon, the 
magician; John’s place was in the background, and hia 
work of the retired, inconspicuous sort. The union of 
these two leaders, whe belonged to the oppusite poles 
in yifts and temperument, is significant for the unity of 
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the Apostolic company and of the mother Church. St 
Peter was the prompt, incisive speaker and bold leader; 
St John the slow, deep thinker: the one as considerate 
aa the other was impetuous, as measured in the move- 
ments of his mind as his companion was eager and 
demonstrative. Tioth were men of large and warm 
heart—equal in their reverent Jove to their Lord and 
in appreciation for cach other. The co-operation of 
St John with St Peter surely did much to give 
thoroughness, staidness, and stability to the primitive 
evangeliam. The former supplemented the work of 
the latter in Jerusalem and the earliest Christendom, 
as the “pastor and teacher,” in St Paul's enumeration 
of the great gifts of the ministry (Eph. 4. 11), fellows 
on the “prophet” and the “evangelist.” 2 

Having been the comrade of St Peter at the beginning 
of the Apostolic era, St John found himself the successor 
of St Paul in Ephesus and the province of Asia through 
its closing period. Jiis office in this field was not to 
plant but. to nourish and build up the Churches there 
established, and to direct the work of the Gospel in this 
central region. Through the success of St John's long- 
continued Jabours, following upon those of St Paul, 
Western Axia Minor bocame in the second century the 
most prosperous province of the Church. 

But this rich soil waa rife with heresy and contention ; 
rank weeds marred its prolific growth. St Paul had 
foretold to the ciders of Ephesus that: “after his depar- 
ture vricvous wolves would enter in amongst them,” 
and that “of their own selves men would arise speaking 
perverse things, so as to draw away the disciples after 
them ” (Acts 20, 20, 30}—his Pastoral Epistles mark the 
beginnings of the apostasy; St John found this pre- 

1 On St John's idiosynerasy, see farther Chapter V, 

? Remembering the close friendship of 55 Peter and John in their 
early days, one is surprised to find eo few paints of contact in their 
Epistles. In fact, as writera they show more affinity with 86 Paul than 
With each other. They wrote each of them at an advanced period of 


life, after loug separation. fee the tables of comparison drawn aut 
in the Appendiz to thia chapter. 
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diction Inmentably true* The Letters to the Seven 
Churchea written very probably at an earlier timo 
than our First Epistle, are sternly admouitory. The 
minor Epistles of thia group show that the Apoatle’s 
chargo was a difficult one (2 John 7-11, 3 John 9, 10; 
sea Chaps, I and IIT above). “Many false prophets” 
and “deceivers,” “many nntichriets, have gone out 
into the world” from the Churches that he ruled 
(1 John 2, 18,19, 4. 1); with pain and anger he writes 
to his flock “concerning those that seduce you” (2. afi). 
The First Epistle is severely polemical in ecrtain pass- 
ages; implicitly, it is so throughout. Through the 
Gospel of John the same defensive aim may he 
traced. 

The Apostlo's vindication is mado, however, by positive 
exhibition of the truth more than by contradiction and 
counter-argument, by the setting forth in its living 
power of “the eterna] lifa whirh was with the Father 
and was manifested to us.” St John confutes by bettar 
instruction ; he thrusts out error by confronting it with 
the reality that it denies, Light, ho conceives, is its 
own sufficient evidence; Jet it be seen tn its glory and 
felt in its quickening power, and the reign of tha 
darkness is ended. The shadows ilee at sunrise! The 
Epistle mvves through the contrasts of light and dark- 
ress, truth and falsehood, love and hatred, of God and 
the world, Christ and Antichrist, the Spirtt of God 
and the spirits of crror. A right discrimination is what 

* One might take tho words of | John 2. 18 and 4, 3—' You bhava 
heard that Antichrist is couing"—as sn allusion to 84 Paul's prophecy 
of 2 Thessalonians 2, delivered about forty years before this time. But 
this anticipation was widespread in the Apostolic age. Tho curious 
thing is that the Apostle's language in the “ antichrist” passages bearg 
Jitile or no traces of the eschatology of the Apoecalypsac; we find in 
chap, 3, 18-28 and 4. 1-6 but a single paralfel to tha Book of Revelation 


given by the Reforence Dibllee,—the correspondence of 4,1 (‘try tho 
Epirits ”) with Rev. 2.23; whereas the links of expression between bt 
John and 84 Paul in these paragraphs, though not numerous, are unmie- 
takable. The Pauline tradijion was strong and pervasive in the Churches 
of Agia; thia Bi Polycarp’s Letter, sent from Souyrna to the Philippians, 
goes to show. 
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the author i striving to offect all along. He dreads 
confusion of thought and compromise,—the syncretism 
between Christianity and theosophy, the mixing of the 
“old leayen” with the “new lump,” of “the love of 
the world” with “the love of the Father,” which the 
Gnostic teachers would have brought ahout. Let the 
opposing forces once be elearly seen, and the Apostle's 
readers will know on which side to range themselve:x ; 
for they “have an anointing from the Holy One,” their 
spiritual instinety are sound and they “know that no 
lie iy of the truth” (2. 20-27). 

Blended with the doctrinal polemic of the Firat 
Epistle, there 1s found a dominant strain of ethical 
denunciation. While the former is distinctly in evidence 
in certain leading passages—2. 18-27, 4. 1-6, 5. 5-8—the 
Jatter note is pervasive. The Apostle condemns the 
moral insensibilify and insincerity, the disposition to 
conform to the world and to lower the standard of 
Christian purity, and above all the lack of brotherly 
love that appeared in some quarters amongst Christians. 
It is sometimes denied that there was any connexion in 
the writer's mind between these symptoms and the 
error of doctrine which he combats. But St John 
passes from one to the other of these forms of evil, 
and back again, in such a way as to show that they 
formed, to his thoughts, part of one and the saine con- 
flict with “the world.” He describes both the Doketic 
errorists and the antmomian moralists as “those who 
seduce you’ (2. 28, 3. 7, 4. 1; comp. 2 John 9-11). St 
John relies on the sume “anointing” of the Spirit 
to guard the understanding from false beliefs (2. 27, 
4, 6), and to guard the heart from the corruptions of 
sin (3. 9, 243; itis faith“ in the incarnate Son of God 
that “conquers the world,” with its lust and hate 
(2. 14-17, 5. 3-5). The tave poles on which the Epistle 
practically turns, are seen in verse 23 of chapter 3; 
“that we should believe the name of God's Son, Jesus 
Christ, and love one another as He gave us command.” 
Throughout the writer's polemical and his positive 
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teaching alike, his theology and ethics form « strict 
unity. The true Christian faith in Jesur Christ, and 
the true Christian life fashioned after Him, are vitally 
and eternally one. To sever this connexion would be 
to eut through the nerve of the Epistle." 

The Epistle, doctrinally considered, ia a re-assertion, 
in terms of antithesis to the rising Gnosticism of Asia 
Minor, of the established truth as to the munifestation 
of God in Christ, of the main principles and aims of 
the Christian life. The little children of the patriarch 
Apostle are bidden to recognize in his present communi- 
cation “what they haye known from the beyinning”; 
ali he desires is that the things they “heard from the 
beginning should abide in them” (2. 7, 13, 24, &e.}. The 
danger comes from those who “go forward, and abide 
not in the doctrine of Christ” 2 John 9-11), from men 
who propagate, by insidious methods and with corrupt- 
ing moral effect. rndical error respecting the person 
and mission of Christ, sud who commend their retro- 
grade teaching under the name of progress, 

The agreement between the two Ephesian Apostles 
in thought and spirit is profound. We are comparing, 
it must be remembered, one doctrinal Epistle with 
many in correlating the writings of St John and St 
Punl, although the addition of the Gospel of St Juhn, 
and (with less certainty) of the Apocalypse, goes to 
redress the balance. The first glance shows that St 
John's range was limited and his modes of conception 
and statement comparatively simple; he had none of 
the fertility of idea and wealth of expression which 


' In disproof of the connexion between 8¢ John’s anti-Gnostic and his 
ethical dehortations, the fact has been urged that Cerinthua, whom 
lradition identifies as hia chief opponent, wos an agcetic in morale, But 
aeceticism is perfectly consistent with unbrotherliness, and with «4 
depree of worldly conformity; and moral rigour in some directions 
may be compensated by licence in others, Moreover the principle 
of the evil of matter, which lay at the root of Deketism and Gnosticism, 
breedg at the same time in some natures a false asceticiam, and in 
others antinomian Indulgence. Of thia double tendency, 8+ Paul's 
Epistles to the Colossians and to Timothy and Titus afford evidence. 
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characterize St Paul. John was intuitive in method 
(see also p. 52), aphoristic in style, studiously plain and 
homely in utterance; Paul was dialectical, imaginative, 
involved and periodic in the structure of his sontences, 
creative in his theological diction. St John's peculiar 
spel) lies in the intensity of his contemplative gaze, and 
the massiveness and transparency of hia leading ideas. 
St Paul bears one forward in his great arguments aa 
with the current of a mighty river, that pours now over 
the open plain, now through a tortuous pass or down a 
thundering fall; reading St John’s Gospel and Epistle, 
one looks into a pellucid lake, which mirrors sky and 
mountain from its still depths. 

How far the one Apostle was debtor to the other, it 
is impossible to aay; probably the obhyation lay upon 
both sides. The posthumous Apostle of Christ, “born 
out of due time,” may well have learned from ‘“ the 
disciple whom Jesus loved “ the Master's intimate teach- 
ing related in the Fourth Gospel, concerning the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit and the union of the 
heavenly Vine with His branches, which iy at the heart 
of Pauline doctrine. That the two men had met, we 
know, and that St John had endorsed St Pauls gospel 
at an early stage (Gal. 2 9). The communication of 
St John's knowledge and his personal views was not 
delayed to the end of the century, when his written 
narrative appeared (xce p. 48)—his gospel, along with 
Peter's, had been making its way through the Church 
orally from the outset; and St Paul, with his keen 
appreciation and sympathetic spirit, is not the man to 
have been insensitive to the atiraction of a nature like 
8t John’s or to lave neglected the opportunity of 
gathering what the favoured disciple was able to im- 
part. When the former writed in Galatians 2. 6, 
“Thoae of reputation” at Jerusalom “added nothing 
unto me,” he does not intimate, aa some have inferred, 
that he learned nothing of the tradition of Jesus from 
the first-hand witnessea and profited in no respect by 
intercourse with the three honoured lenders whom he 
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names—to have assumed auch independence would 
have been a senseless pride. What he does intend to 
say is that the chiefs of the Jerusalem Church gave him 
no new commission, no higher authority than he had 
before; “they added nothing to” his powers as Christa 
messenger to the Gentiles and the steward of “the 
gospel of the uncircumeision” (see vers. 7, 8). 

On the other hand, the Apostle John, surviving Paul 
and becoming heir to his great work amongst the 
Churches in Asia, was bound to reckon with his pre- 
decessor's doctrine, and this Epistle (like the Apoca- 
lypse} is in conscious accord with Paulinism. On several 
leading points, it might seem that St John has given 
enother form, at once concentrated and simplified, to 
the theology of St Paul The Pauline “justification” 
and “sanctification ” reappear in the “ forgiving of sins” 
and “cleansing from all unrighteousness" of 1 John 1. 
7 and 9; “faith, hope, and love,” with the last for the 
greatest, become the “perfect love” which “casta out 
fear” (4. 18), and the glorious hymn on charity of 
1 Cor. 18 is crowned by the sentence of 1 John 4. 16, 
“God is love, and he that abideth in love abideth in God, 
and God in him”; the simple declaration of 1 John 3. 4, 
“ He that abideth in Him (Christ) sinneth not,” contains 
the answer to the prayer of 1 Thessalonians 5, 23, that 
“the God of peace would sanctify ” Christian men “to 
full perfection,” that their “spirit, soul, and body in 
blameless integrity may be preserved” until the Lord's 
coming. In other places, as partly in the passages 
above cited, the later writer deepens the tdea or prin- 
ciple expressed by the earlier, as when the “ mediator” 
of 1 Timothy 2. 5 becomes the “ advocate” of 1 John or 
the Pauline “ adoption” (Rom. 8 15, Eph. 1, 5), is repre- 
scented as a being “begotten of God”; those who receive 
“a apirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
of Christ.” (Eph, 1, 17, 18) are described as having “an 

1 §t John's Soteriology in form and dialect lies nearer, on the whole, 


to that of Hebrews than of the Paulina Epistles; see the comparisons in 
the Appendiz to this chapter. 
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unction (chrism) from the Holy One” whieh “ abideth 
in” them, so that they “know” the truth and the lie, 
and “have no need that any one should teach” them 
(I John 2, 27); and St Paul’s extended proofs of his 
Apostolic authority are reduced by St John, on his own 
behalf, to the brief assertion, “ We are of God; he that 
knoweth God heareth us” (4. 6). 

In both Apostles there is the same awful sense of the 
guilt and universality of si, distinguished in Paul by a 
conspicuous vein of personal experience and psycho- 
logical analysis, in John by the realization of the magni- 
tude of sin as a world-mischief and its mysterious origin 
in powers of evil outside of humanity (1 John 2. 2, 16; 
3.8; 4. 14; 5. 17-19). Both therefore treat the fact of 
atonement through “the blood of Jesus, God's Son,” as 
fundamental to Christian thought and life (see I Jolin 
I. 7, 9}; the word “ propitiation” used in this connexion 
(iAaorijoiov, Rom, 3. 55 thacpde, 1 John 2. 2; 4. 16; comp. 
also Hebrews 2. 17), is common property. For the 
Apostle Paul it was necessary to show how Christ's 
atoning sacrifice stood to “the law” of Moses, and how 
it bore upon the case of Jew and Gentile respectively ; 
St John has only to assert that the propitiation svail- 
ing for penitent and believing Christians, is valid “for 
the whole world” (2. 2). It is remarkable that while 
Paul insists almost solely upon faith as the subjective 
condition of justification, John lays stress upon the 
confession of sin, since he had to deal with antinomian 
evasions of the guilt of sin, where the former was con- 
fronted with a legal, self-justifying righteousness of 
works ; instead of “faith” we read in 1 John 2. 23, and 
4. 3, of “confessing Jesus” as “Son of God ”—assenting 
to His claims (comp. Rom. 10. 9, 10}. St John points 
oftener to the ethical pattern afforded by Christ's 
earthly course (2. 1, 6; 3. 3,58; 4. 17), and employs 
the name of “ Jesuz ” much more frequently—a thing to 
be expected of the Lerd’s companion of old days. He 
appears to think less than St Paul about the porousia 
and the last) judgement and the future glory of the 
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redeemed {but sea pp. 233-235), in his strong con- 
sciousness of “eternal lifa” as the believer's present 
possession (see 2. 28; 3. 3; 4.17, on the one band: on 
the other, 1.2; 2.17; 3.15; 4.15; 5.13, 20). The elder 
Apostle distressingly felt: the imperfection and burden 
of the present state ; the younger dwells on the realities 
subsisting beneath it—the satisfying knowledge of God, 
the “perfecting of the love of God” in faithful men, and 
their unchanging fellowship with Christ—till temporal 
conditions are forgotten; for him, the world is already 
“overcome, and “we have passed from death into life” 
(1 John 1.3; 3.14; 5. 4, 5. “According to St John's 
view, the world exists indeed, but more as a semblanca 
than a reality” (Westcott). 

But these are differences of cmphasia and tone, due 
partly to temperament, partly to situntion and horta- 
tory purpose; no real discrepancy or dogmatic dissent 
is implied in them, The fall of Jerusalem, and with 
this, the disappearance of national Judaism and of the 
Judaistic controversies of the first generation have 
placed a gulf between the writings of Paul and those 
of John ; in the Apocalypse alone the earlier situation 
has left its traces. By this time a new theological 
world, another phase of the kingdom of God has 
appeared. In the substance of revealed truth these 
two master thinkers of the New Testament were at one 
—in their apprehension of God as ‘the Father ” (whose 
“grace” shines more in Paul, His ‘love” in John}, of 
Jesus Christ as the perfect man and head of humanity, 
eternally one with God (called more often “the Son of 
God" by John, ‘the Lord” by Paul), of the Holy Spirit 
as the Witnexsser of God, the gift of the Father through 
Christ, the Divine inhabitant of the soul and the 
Church, and the inspirer of all good in man’s regene- 
rate nature. By both the Christian life is realized as 
essentially a life of faith on the Son of God, which 
effects an inward union with the Redeemer and con- 
sequent fellowship with God, possession by His Spirit, 
and occupation in the service of His love. Their 
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mysticium is the same; and their universaliem is the 
same, for both conceive the sacrifice of the cross and 
the message of the Gospel as designed for the whole 
world—-only that for St John the distinction between 
Jew and Gentile has sunk below the horizon. 

The Epistle has no cpistolary formuls, either at the 
beginning (comp. Ffebreies) or at the end (comp. James) ; 
_ writer and readers are well acquainted—they are his 
“Gttle children” (2. 1, 123, 18, &c.), his “beloved” (2. 7; 
3.21; 4, 1, 7}—he will waste no word on the intro- 
duction of himself to them. His attitude is that of 
an aged father in Christ speaking to his sons—once 
only does he address the readers as “ brethren ” (3. 13) ; 
some are older, some younger amongst them, but all 
are as “children” in relation to himself (2. 12-14). It 
never occurs to him to give himself any title in the 
First. Epistle (in the Second and Third, he is just “the 
Elder,”) or to vindicate or insist upon his authority ; 
this he assumes as matter of course, to be questioned 
by ne one, Yet the author nowhere implics that he 
was founder of the Churches concerned, or the first 
bearer to them of the Gospel: he writes of “that 
which ye bad from the beginning,” “the word whith ye 
heard ” (3. 7, 18, 24; comp. 2 John 6); we could imagine 
him “testifying,” as St Peter did (1 Pet. 5. 12) to 
Christians of Asin Minor who had received the Gospel 
chiefly through Pauline ministrations, “that this is the 
true grace of God," in which they must “stand fast." 
The faith of these communities is of no recent date— 
the letter continually entreata them to “ abide” in that 
which they “had heard from the beginning.” The 
errors combated are auch as belonged to a developed 
Christianity (see pp. 318, 319); they have sprung up in 
settled Churches and are perversions of the established 
truths of the Apostolic confession (1 John 2. 18, 19; 4.1; 
2 Jobn 7-9). 

Notwithstanding the omission of names and per- 
sonal references, the First Epistle is properly a letter. 
For it rons in tho firat person singular throughout 
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(2. 1, 7, 12-14, 26; 5. 18; once “T say,” instead of 
“TI writa” or “have written,” in 5, 16). When there- 
fore in verse 4 of the preface St John haa it, “these 
things we write (ypagouev iueic), that our joy may be 
made full”? he is surely thinking of his companions 
in the testimony of Jesus, the body of the original 
“eye-witnesses and ministers of the word,” not a 
few of whom had by this time, with their own land 
or by the pen of others, put their witness upon 
record and perpetuated the spoken by the written 
testimony {seo p. 73) When he says, moreover, 
“we report to you also, that you also may huve 
fellowship with us,” it is beeause a multitude of 
others have by this date heard the good-news and 
shure its blessings with the first belicvers, so that itis 
spreading into all the world (2. 2, 4. 14; comp. Rom. 
1. 15, Col. 1. 6). In the triple “we know” (vidauer) of 
chap. 5. 18-20, the Apostle speaks for his readers along 
with himself, indeed for the whule Church of God. 
Personal references are wanting upon buth sides— 
with respect to the receivers as much as te the sender 
of the letter: no allusions are made to local cireum- 
stances or events, to specific doings or necds or requesta 
of the readers. In this vagueness of horizon 1 John 
resembles the Epistle of James, or of Paul to the 
Ephesians. The editorial title, “ Catholic Epistle of 
John,” is therefore to some extent justified ; the letter 
is “general” in the sense that it was not directed to 
any one particular Chureh. Ji is in striking contrast 
with the Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia (Rev. 
2.3.}: there each community wears a distinct physicg- 


© The “unto you" of the T.I. in this place is ocrtainly spurious; 
end “your joy" is, almost cerleiniy, a textual corruption of “ our 
joy (.¥.). Tha eatisfaction of thon responsible for giving the 
message of Christ to the world wauld only be complete when provision 
had been made in wrifing for its aofe transmission, for the frll and 
exact knowledge of it on the part af thoga distant in place or time 
from the primary witnesses ; comp. Luke 1.4; 2% Peter 1.15; Revela- 
tion 22, 18, 19; 2 Timothy 2.2. Then the Apostle and hia few remain- 
ing corvale will die content | 
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nomy, and praise or blame is meted out with strict 
discrimination; here everything is general and com- 
prehensive, addressed to classes of men and features 
and qualities of character. The dangers indicated, tha 
admonitions piven, are such as concerned Christians 
everywhere, surrounded by the “ world ” (2. 14-16) and 
exposed to the attractions of idolatry (5. 21); or such as 
arose from the heresies infesting all Churches in Western 
Asia Minor at the end of the first century; see 1 John 2. 
18-27; 4. 1-6;2 John 7-11; Chapters X, XTV, XEX).2 

For the rest, St John expatiates on the things that 
lay nearest to his heart, the simplest and deepest 
realities of the Christian life—faith im the incarnate 
Son cf God, cleansing from ain by His blood, union 
with Him im His Spirit, the brotherly love in which 
character is perfected after Hia example, the purifying 
hope of life eternal. The historical and the tran- 
secndental Christ are unified in the writer's mind, with- 
out effort or speculative difficulty, St John remembers 
how “He walked” in the spotlesa beauty of His human 
life (2.6; 3.3,5; 4.17), while he recognizes Jesus aa 
“the Son of God,” “the Only-bocotten,” and declares 
that in Him we have, “manifested to us, the eternal 
life which was with the Father,” the “ Advocate with 
the Father,” whose “blood” makes “ propitiation for the 
whole world” (1. 2, 3, 7; 2.2; 4.9, 10,14) He exhibits 
the naive faith of the first disciples in combination 
with the theological reflexion brought about by contact 
with Greek thought and conflict with oriental theo- 
sophy under the inspiration of the Spirit of Christ 
whoni He promised to guide them inte all the truth. 
The experience of the youthful companion of Jesus has 
grown in John, without any breach of continuity, into 
that of the veteran Church leader, tho deeply versed 
pastor and theologian. 

Everything in this Epistle accords with the witness 


* Haupt, with aome other interpreters, makes this abstractness a 
ground for supposing the Epistle written at Patmos, where the writer 
was out of touch with his people, 
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of tradition, that it was a circular letter and pastoral 
charge addressed by St John the Apostle and Evan- 
gelist to the wide circuit of Western Asian Churches 
over which he presided in the last period of hia life, 
and that it was composed between the years 90 and 100 
of our Lord. The forms of Gnostic and Doketie error 
to which in various passages the writer refers, origi- 
vated, as mauy indications go to show, in the Churches 
of this province, and had become rife at the close of the 
first century, while St John still “tarried” in the flosh. # 

The Epistle resty upon the Gospel history; 1 pre- 
supposed theo knowledge of Jesus Christ which was the 
common property of the Church, as thia was affected 
by the specific Jolunnine tradition and point of view 
(aeo particularly 1. 1, 2,4; 2. 1, 6, 7, 13, 14, 24; 3. 1, 3, 5, 
8, 11, 13, 15, 16, 33, 24; 4. 4, 5, 9-14, 21; 5. 6-12, 14, 18, 
20). Some have thought the Epistle written on pur- 
pose to accompany 8t John’s Gospel, in order to serve 
8 & Commendation and application thereof.2 The two 
ure associated by so many identical or kindred exprer- 
Kions and turns of thought; their atmosphere and 
horizon are so much the same, that hardly any one 
doubts them to have been the product of the same 
mind,—indeed of the same state and stage of mind in 
the one author. The Fourth Gospel and the Firat 
Epistle of John were separated by no great mterval 
of time, and designed for similar constituencies. But in 
addressing his “little children "and dwelling upon what 
they know so well of Christ and “the truth,” the 
Apostle is referring, we may he sure, to no written 
book; he recalls the teaching received from his lips 
and printed ineffaeeably upon their hearts. To this 
familiar witness of the old Apostle—a witness which he 

' The opening Deseoursce of Archbishop Alexander's Commentary oo 
The Epistics of St John (Expositor's Bible) give a fine historical setting 
to this Epistle, Siz W. M. Ramesy’s work on The Letters to the Seven 
Churches has, more recently, thrown a flood of light over the field 
of the Apostle’s later ministry. - 

* The "we write" (emphatic hyetc) of verse 4 shows that St John ia not 
thinking of hig own (writton} Gospel in particular; comp. p. 83, 
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embodied about this time in his written Gospel for 
those whom his spoken word might not reach-—the 
opening sentences of the letter relate; at the same time 
they include in their reference (“we write”) the testi- 
mony of fellow-wiinesses, who by voice and book had 
apread in other regions the knowledge of Jesus. The 
preface to the Epistle is in effect a summary of the 
Gospel according to John, which had been for sixty 
years an oral Gospel and was at last put inte written 
shape—-a& correspondence that is obvious when one 
compares 1 John 1. 1-4 with John 1. 1-18, and 26. 30, 31, 
the opening and closing words of the Evangelist. The 
revelation of God in His Son Jesus Christ—a revelation 
taking place within the sphere of sight and sense—is 
the matter which the writer has to communicate. 
That manifestation, made in the fret place to a circle 
of beholders of whom he was one, brings an eternal life 
for men, 4 life of fellowship with God and Christ, the 
possessors of which desire to make all men sharers with 
themselves therein. This is the basis of the Epistle 
(1. 1-3)—a basis at once historical and transcendental— 
and it is the resumption of the Goapel. “The Gospel 
gives the historic revelation; the Epistle shows the 
revelation as it has been apprehended in the life of the 
Society and of the believer ” (Westcott), On the whole, 
it: seems probable that the Epistle was the earlier work 
of the two. 

The First Epistle is so much of an epistle, so un- 
studied and spontaneous in movement, that it lends 
itself ill to formal analysis. In this want of structure 
it is in signal contrast to the Apocalypse and the Gospel 
of St John. Up to verse 27 of the second chapter a 
fairly close connexion may be traced. 

I. The preface (1. 1-4) announces that the writer pur- 
poses, by declaring more fully what he knows of “the 
eternal life” in Christ, to bring those to whom he writes 
into a more complete “ fellowship” with God. He lays 
down therefore, first, the ground of this fellowshipin the 
nature of God, the obstacle to it lying in personal sin, 
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and the way in which sin is dealt with and removed 
(1. 5~2. 2). He goes on to state the condition upon 
which union with God is maintained—viz. obedience 
to His word after the fashion of Jesus, above all to the 
great. commandment of brotherly love (2. 3-11). He 
congratulates his readers, old and young, upon their 
past fidelity (2. 12-14); while he warns them against 
friendship with the world (2, 15-17), and bids them 
especially beware of teaching that would destroy their 
faith in Jesus as the Son of God, and in consequence 
would rob them of communion both with the Son and 
with the Father (2. 18-27). Here the letter might suit- 
ably have terminated, with the exhortation “ Abide in 
Him”; it appears already to have fulfilled the purpose 
announced at the beginning. 

II, A new train of thought is started in 2. 28, arising 
out of the fundamental idea of fellowship in the eternal 
life (1. ]-4), which can be traced, though with uncertain 
connexion here and there, as far as chapter 5. 5. Ag 
fellowship supplied the key-note of the first section, 80 
sonshep—the filial and brotherly character of Christian 
believers, maintained m face of the world’s hatred--is 
the conception which binds toyether the paragraphs of 
this extended central section. In chap. 1. 5-2. 27 we 
contemplate “the eternal life manifested ” as affording 
the ground of union between God and men; in chap. 2 
28-5. 5 we look upon it as mauifested in the sons of 
God confronting an evil and hostile world. 

The second movement starta at the climax of the first: 
at Christa “coming” His people will shine forth aa 
the manifest “ children of God "—vwhich they arein fact 
already, but hiddenly and in preparation for their full 
estate (2. 28-3. 3). Sin is therefore alien to them,—nay, 
impossible in the light of their Divine birth and proper 
character (3. 4-9); sinners, haters of their brethren, are 
“children of the Devil” and brothers of Coin; the 
world’s hatred of the Church springs from the ancient 
seed of death; Jesus, not Cain, is the first-born of the 
new atock (3. 10-16). Christian loye must be shown in 
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true deoda, not empty words (3. 17, 13); such deeds give 
the heart an assurance of God's favour wanting aother- 
wise; they confirm our faith in Christ by proving our 
possession of His Spirit (3. 19-24). With thiw Spirit of 
truth the spirits inspiring the false prophets abroad in 
the world are at war; their test lies in the confession 
of Jesus as the Son of God; the Church has overcome 
them by the power of God within it; the Apostolic 
word condemns them (4.1-8), Love, after all, is the seal 
of truth, and the mark of sonship from God—the love 
displayed in the redeeming mission of the Son of God, 
which binds us to love our brethren (4. 7-11): in the 
love of Christ the invisible God is seen, and the love of 
Christian souls is the impartution of God's nature to 
them (4. 12-16); its perfecting brings deliverance from 
all fear, enabling the Christian man to live, like his 
Master, a life of simple truth and loyalty (4. 17-21). 
Thus faith in Jesus the Son of God makes sons of 
God, who Jove God's children along with Himaself, who 
keep God’ commands and conquer the world (a. 1-5). 
The second division of the Epistle closes, like the frst, 
on the note of victory {comp. John 16, 33, Rev. 19.-22.), 

The two divisions are parallel rather than conseeu- 
tive; the same thoughts recur in both: the imcom- 
patibuity of sin with a Christtan profession (1. 6-10; 
3. 5-9) ; commandment-keeping the proof of love (2. 3-5; 
5. 3, 4); Jesus the pattern of the new hife (2. 6; 3. 3, 18); 
brotherly love the fruit of knowledge of God (2. 9-11; 
3. 14; 4. 7-21); the enmity of the world toward God 
(2, 15, 16; 3.13); the seducers of the Church, and the 
test of their teaching in the confession of the Godhead 
of Jesus (2. 18-27; 4, 1-6), The office of the Holy Spirit, 
‘and the nature and extent of Christian sanctity, are 
topics conspicuous in the second division, where the son- 
ship of believers is set forth, while the forgiveness of 
sin and the keeping of God’s commands figure chiefiy 
in the two first chaptors, which dwell on the theme of 
fellowship with God. 

The rest of the Epistle has quite a supplementary 
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character, Chapter 5. 6-12 places a kind of seal on the 
letter as it draws to a close, by adducing “ the Spirit” 
as “the witnesser”—first, in association with “the 
water and blood,’ to the truth of God's mossage con- 
cerning His Son, which the Apostle has now delivered 
(vers. 6-9; comp. 1.2: “We have seen and do bear 
witness”), then as an internal testimony lodged in the 
betievar's soul (vers, 10-15). 

The paragraph upon Prayer and the Sin unto Death 
(vers. 14-17) stands detached, and soems to be an after- 
thought, which might naturally have oveurred in the 
passage about confidence teward God and syrailing 
prayer, in chap. 3 21, 22. We may call this the 
postscript to the Epistle. It leads up to the con- 
cluding: section, 

Verses 18-21, with their threefold emphatic “Wa 
know,” are @ snvnary of the writers message and 
testimony, verses L&, 19 covering the ground of its second 
chief division (chap. 3. 28-5. 5: caneerning sonship), 
and verses 20, 21, of its first division (ehap. I. 5-2. 27: 
concerning felloirsiip). 

The disposition we have made of the contents of 
the Epistle agrees in outhne with that adopted by 
Haupt in his Commeutary.2. The third of his divisions 
(concerning witness) Is so short, and holds a position 
so much subordinate in comparison with the other 
two, that one prefers to reduce Haupt's threefold to 
a twofold principle of analysis, and to regard the 
paragraphs following verse 5 of chap. 5 as supplement- 
ing the main purport of the letter. The closing para- 
graphs (vers, 13-20) furnish a kind of Epilogue, as chap. 
1. 1-4 was the Prologue. And the last sentence, “ Little 


* The thought of “ witnessing” is s seal stamped on all St John's 
writings—the Apocalypse along with tha rest (sea Rav, 1, 2, 8; 6. 9; 
12,11, 17; 19.10: 22. 16, 30, ° 

* The first Hpistie of St John: a@ contribution to Biblical 
Theology. By Erich Haupt; translated (T. and 'T. Clark), 1879. See 
Pp. 344-857, * The Chain of Thought." This exposition remaing in. 
dispensable ; it is the moat complete and thorough elucidation of the 
Kputle that we know, but suffers from ite prolixity, 
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children, keep yourselves from the idols,” takes 
place of the Farewell in an ordinary letter. 

In the printing of the text we attempt to represent 
the Hebraistic parallelism which breaks through 
St John’s sentences, and gives to his Greek prose style 
its peculiar cast. This is most strongly marked in the 
First Epistle. 
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The comparia.n of parallel] passages in the Epistles of Peter and Jahn 
throws into relief the detaskmant of the Johannine writings. The Bock 
of Revelation, despite its singularities, has much more in common with 
the Gospel and Epistles—and this in fundamental idcas and idiogyn- 
oragies of mind—than with any other writing of the New Testament. 
The following porallels are worth observing ;— 


I Poter §.16-20 =1dJohbn1.7; %Peter1. 4 == 1 John 3. 2; 


» «2. BB —- , 435; » B21 = 4 4&1; 
» 42,2 Peter 1 ha = , 24 18(?) 
214 = , 2.10: 
» ot =%2 & 3 John 
1 (2); 


But the above are slight and incidental correspondences. There are 
ruore definite giges of communion of thought bebween St James and 
Bt Joho in their Epiatlea :-— 


Compare James 1. 12 with t John 9. 25; 


+ » Li "4 eee Caer 
” W 2. 15, 16 +h W Be 1", 1s; 
WW Th i. 2 4 " 1, $; 
" 7 4, 4 a5 "4 2, 15. 


St John's Bpistles and Hebrews, in view of their common theological 
complexion, supply fewer purallels than ane night expect :— 


Heb. 1. 3 (purification of sing}, 10, 2, 22 = 1Fohn 1. 7; 


» 2 1-8 = 3 John 8; 

» $& 9 (lor avery men) = 1 Joln 2. 2, 4, 14; 

u 2. 14 = " dg. 8; 

1 2.17, 18 = , 21,410; 

» 8. 6 (Gufdness, hope) = , 42. 28,3.3,4,17; 
oo «=& 12,18 = , & 19, 20; 


» 4. 14 (Jesus, the Bon af Choe} » Lio 8; 
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Heb, 4. 18 
a, i, 10. 26, oT 


V 95, 
9. 26 
9. 26, 
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= 1 John 2 1, 8 5; 


26, 0. 12, 14, 24, 25 


13. 14 


10. 86, 11. 25, 26 


11.4 
18, I 
13, 1 


a =, 18; 

— » 1,2; 

= » oo. 6, 8; 

— , 298,82; 
— , 2, 16,17: 

= , 4143; 

= ,, 2, 10,4. 20,21; 
= § John 5-8. 


Thea list for the Epistles of John and the Apocadypese ia very differant :— 


Compare 1 Jobn 1. 1, 2. 18, 14 


1, 3, 5, 4. 9-11 


ohn & 
, 2. 4, 22, 4, 20 
4. 10, 5, 8 


a 
uv 


m= 


Bo =1 & oo 


2 ot 
oe oo 
7 Ee 
fs 


PO Bo BS et 
& 
me Sm bo 
a | a 
et ie 
eo 
a. 


Pe BO po fo 
i op 


aS 
> 
a 
iad 
a 
He 


be bo bo 
ne a! 
“as 


2. 18 

2, 20, 27 

2, 20) 

2. 26 (wepir. wharwvrav), 
&. 7, 2 Jahn 7, 9 

. 23, 3. 2, 21 


me 


+ 


10 


ge fo oo oo 
es i ay il 
a oy - 


8, 15, 4. 18, 20 
4. 16 
4.1,3,6 


4,16 
6. G 


at 


with Rev. 1. 8, 8. 14, 18. 8, 21. 6, 


a2, 18: 
1. 2, 9, & 9, 12 17, 


2,7, il, ke., 12, 11, 
15. 3,21, 7: 

18. 4; 

18, 14 (and context) ; 

18. 2, 3, ce. : 

, 23, 10; 

io. 10, 20. 6; 
(typi earke); 


— & oo 


1, 
1, 
B. 


2. 20, 18. 28, 19. 20; 
8. 4,5,4, 15-17, 22, 4: 
a. 12, 21,7; 
14, 4, 22. 14; 


21. 8, 22. 16; 

12,11; 

2. 2, 16. 13, 14, 10, 20, 
20. 10; 

7. 15, 21,3; 

19, 18: 
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Compere 2 John 5. 8 
" hI 5. 1B, at} 
HW ” 5. 18 
+E) in b. 20 
" » 9.21 
»  2dohnB 


HM B 


~ 


with Rav. 11. 8; 
wong oe 2, 28, BG, 21, 4, 27, 
29. 14, &e.; 
L " 3. Id: 
o)6=Cly: Co 7, G10, 1, 11 
T » 2 14, 20; 
i 1, 4; 
» opp ee aes, 25-27, 8, 3, 12. 


DIVISION I 
FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD 


THE MANIFESTED LIFE 


Construction of the Passage—The Eternal Life unveileed—Gnostiec 
Dnalism of Nature and Spirit—“In the beginning" and “From the 
beginning * — Actnality of the Maniiestation — Competence of the 
Witnesses—Fellowship of Men in the Testimony—Fellowship with 
God through the Testimony. 


“That which waa from the beginning. 
That which wa have heard, that which we havo seen with our cyer, 
That which we beheld, and our hands handled : 

Concerning the word of life. 


And the life was manifested, and we have ecen it: 
And ‘we testify, and report to you, the eternal life, 
Which was with the Father, and waa manifested to ua. 


That which we have seen and heard, wa report to you alga, 
That you aleo may have fellowship with us; 
Yea, and our fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son Jeans 
Christ, 
And thess things we write, that our joy may be fulfilled,” 
1 Jouw 1. 1-4, 


CHAPTER VII 
THE MANIFESTED LIFE 


adopt the revised translation of the above 
verses, preferring however, in verse 1, the 
maryinal “ord of life” without the capital. For it 
if on dife" rather than word that the stress of the 
sentence lies (*for the life was manifested,’ St John 
continues); and Word must have stood alone to be 
recognized as a personal title, or could at most be 
qualified as if 1s m the Apoealypse (10, 13); “ Ais name 
ik calied The Word of Ged.” St John’s * word of life” 
resembles the “word of life” that St Paul bids the 
Philippians “hold fast” (2. 16), “the words of life 
eternal” which St Peter declared his Master had 
(John 6. 68), and “all the words of this life” which the 
Apostles were bidden to “speak in the temple to the 
people” (Acts 5. 20). It is synonymous with “the 
Gospel,” the message of the new life which those bear 
witness to and report who have first “heard” it and 
proved its life-giving power. “Concerning the word of 
life” stands in apposition to the four preceding relative 
clauses (“that which we have heard... our hands 
handled”) and states their general subject-matter and 
import; while the first clause, “Tbat which was from 
the beginning,” stands alone in sublime completeness, 
The verse should be read by itself as a title to the 
writing, a statement of the great matter of the writer's 
* Comp. bread of life; light of life; way, truth and infe, &e., in the 
Fourth Gospel, 
Life Eternal a3 
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thoughta, of that on which his relations with his 
readers rest. 

By construing the first verse thus (see the text as 
printed above), we dispense with the brackets enclosing 
the second verse in the English Version. Parentheses 
and involyed constructions are not much in St John’s 
way. The conunon punctuation treats the second verse 
us an eddy in the current, an idea that strikes the 
writer incidentally and by the way, whereas it belongs 
to the mid-stream of hie thought. It constitutes, In 
fact, the centre of the passage. While verse 3 inks 
itxelf with verse 1 by repeating its second line, 1 does so 
with a difference, with o scope beyond the intent of the 
former sentenre. St John reiterates “what we have 
seen and heard” not by way of resuming the thread 
of an interrupted sentence, but striking once more the 
key-note, on which he playa a further descant. We 
observe here, at the outset, the peculiar manner of 
our author. His thought progresses by a kind of spiral 
movement, returning continually upon itself, but in 
each revolution advancing to a new point and giving a 
larger outlook to the idea that it secks to unfold. 

“Declare” in verses 2 and 3 should rather be 
*ronort” (areyyiAAogev). The original verb signifies the 
earrying of tidings or messages from the authentic 
source: we are the bearers to you of the word we 
received from Him (comp. ver. 5; also 1 Cor, 14. 25, 
1 Thess. I. 9, for awayyéA\dw), When 8t John writes in 
verse 2 “we bear witness and report,” in the former 
expression (as Haupt acutely exys) the emphasis lies 
on the communication of iruth, m the latter on the 
communication of truth. 

Readers of the Greek will note the expressive tranai- 
tion from the perfect io the aorist tense and back 
again, that takes place in verses 1-3. In the words 
“that which we fave Aeard and Aave seen with our 
eyes, St John asserts the abiding reality of the audible 
and visible manifestation of the eternal life in Christ. 
This revelation ia now a fixed possession, the past 
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realized in the present; to its immovable certainty 
the Apostle reverts once again in verses 2and 3. The 
sudden chanye of tense in the middle of verse 1, which 
is missed by our authorized rendering, transports us to 
the historical scene. We stand with the first disciples 
before the incarnate Son of God, gazing with wonder 
on His face and reaching out our hands to touch His 
form, a3 St John writes, “that which we beheld and our 
hands handled.” This turn of phrase is a fine trait of 
fenuineness; if is the movement of personal remem- 
brance working within and behind historical reflexion. 
The same witness speaka here who wrote the words 
of John 20. 19, 20: “ Jegus came and stood in the midst, 
and said, Peace be unto you! And when He had thus 
said, He showed unto them His hands and His side.” 
In this wondrous human person, through its flesh and 
blood reality, the Apostle affirms in the name of all the 
eye-witnesses: “The life was manifested, the eternal 
life that waa with the Father was manifested to us.“ 
While iftacducfa (tre beheld) signifies an intent, contem- 
plative gaze, abnAdg@ycav (occurring in the New Testament 
only in Luke 24, 39, Acta 17. 27, and Heb. 12. 18, beside 
this passage) denotes not the bare Aandfing, but the 
exploring use of the hands that tests by henedling. 

So much for the verbal elucidation of the passage. 
Let us look now at its substantial content. 

1. St John had witnessed, as he believed, the supreme 
minifestation of God. The sceret of the universe stood 
unveiled before his eyes, the everlasting fact and truth 
of thinga, “that which wax from the beginning.” Here 
he touched the spring of being, the principle that ani- 
mates creation from star to farthest star, from the 
archangel to the worm in the sud: “the life was mani- 
feasted, the life eternal which existed with the Father, 
was manifested” to us, Tf “the life” of this passaye 
is identical with that of the prologuc to the Gospel, it 
has all this breadth of meaning; it reccives a limitless 
extonsion when it is defined as “that which was from 
the beginning”; it is “the life” that “was in” the 
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Eternal Word, and “was the light of men” from the 
dawn of human consciousness. 

The source of spiritual life to men is that which 
was, in the first inatance, the source of natural life to 
all creatures. Here lies the foundation-stone of the 
Johannine theology. It assumes the solidarity of being, 
the unity of the seen and unseen, It rules out from the 
beginning all dualistic and Doketic conceptions of the 
world, Gnostic metaphysics guarded “the eternal life” 
—the Christ or Son of God—from entanglement in the 
finite, by supposing that the Divine element descended 
upon Jesus at His baptism and parted from Him un the 
cross: St John affirms, as matter of historical cer- 
tainty, in the strongest and clearest. terms possible the 
identity of the two—the fact that “the eternal was 
manifested,” that it took visible, palpable form of flesh 
and blood im Jesus the Son of God (comp. ver. 7). This 
life of life, he tells us, the essential offspring of the 
Deity, became incarnate that it might hold fcllowship 
with men; it was slain, that ita blood might cleanse 
them from iniquity. 

The sublime prelide of St John’s Gospel, “In the 
beginning was the Word,” is not repeated here; it ts 
presumed. Jn the beginning gives the starting-point of 
revelation, from the beginning carries ua along its 
process. Throughout the creation and course of the 
natural universe, through the cajling and hiatory of 
ancient Isracl, the word wrought and spoke “ from the 
beginning,’ shaping itself into a message of Jife for men; 
and the incarnate revelation was its goal. Jt is the 
fourth verse rather than the first of the Gospel, which 
supplies the text for the Epistle: “that which hath come 
to be, in Him was life; and the life was the light of men.” 
A stream flowing underground, with the roots of a 
thousand plants drinking of its strength and with 
verdure and beauty marking out its hidden course, the 
electric current running silent, unsuspected, through 
dark and winding channela till it reaches the carben- 
points where it bursts into splendour—these ure images 
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of the disclosure of God in Christ, as St John views it 
in relation to anterior dispensations. Thiy was “the 
mystery,” as St Paul conceived it, ‘ hidden from times 
eternal "—(od's secret lying deep at the heart of time, 
lodged and wrapped up in the world from its founda- 
tion, til) it “was manifested” in the Only-begatten. 
Such was the life coming from the Father that ap- 
peared to the eyes of the witnesses of Jesus, the one 
life and love pervading all things, the source and ground 
of finite being. 

2. In the second place, observe the energy with which 
the apostle asserts the actuality of the revelation of the 
life of God in Jesus Christ. Thrice im three verses he 
reiterates “we have secn” it, twice “we have heard,” 
and twice repeats “the life was manifested.” 

The stupendous fact has alwaya had its doubtera and 
deniers. Ju any age of the world and under any system 
of thought, such a revelation as that made by Jesns 
Christ was sure to be met with incredulity, It is equally 
opposed to the superstitions and to the scepticiems 
natural to the human mind. The mind that is not sur- 
prised and sometimes staggered by the claims of Christ 
and the doctrines of Christianity, that has not felt the 
shock they give to our ordinary experience and native 
convictions, has not awakened to their real import. 
The doubt which, like that of Thomas at the resurrec- 
tion, arises from a sense of the overwhelming magni- 
tude, the tremendous significance of the facts asserted, 
is worthicr than the facile and unthinking faith that 
admits enormous theological propositions without 
a strain and treata the profoundest mysteries as a 
commonplace. 

St John feels that the things he declares demand the 
strongest evidence. He has not believed them lghtly, 
and he docs not expect others tu believe them lightly. 
This passage goes to show that the Apostles were 
aware of the importance of historical truth; they were 
conscicntious and jealously observant in this regard. 
Their faith was calm, rational and sagacious. They were 
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perfectly certain of the things they attested, and be- 
lieved only upon commanding and irresistible evidence— 
evidence that covered the full extent of the case, evidence 
natural and supernatural, sensible and moral, scriptural 
and experimental, and practically demonstrative. But 
the facts they built upon are primarily of the spiritual 
order, so that without a corresponding spiritual sense 
and faculty they are never absolutely convineing. 
Already in 8t John's old age the solvents of philosophical 
analysis were being applied to the Gospel history and 
doctrine, The Godhead incarnate, the manifestation of 
the infinite in the finite, of the eternal in the temporal— 
this was impossible and self-vontradictory; we know 
beforehand, the wise of the world suid, that such things 
eannot be, And so criticism set itself to work upon the 
story, in the interests of a false philosophy. The incarna- 
tion, the miracles, the resurrection, the ascension—what 
are they but a beautiful poetic dream, a pictorial repre- 
sentation of spiritual truth, from which we must extract 
for ourselves a higher creed, leaving behind the super- 
natural as so much mere wrappage and imaginative 
dreas! This rationalism loudly asserts to-day ; and this 
the Gnosticism of the later apostolic age was already, in 
ita peculiar method and dialect, beginning to make out. 

The Apostle John confronta tho Gnostic metaphy- 
sicians of his time, and the Agnostic materialists of 
ours, with his impressive declaration. Behind hin lies 
the whole weight of the character, intelligence aud dis- 
ciplined experience of the witnesses of Jesus. Of what 
usa was it for men at a distance to argue that this 
thing and that thing could not be? “TE tell you,” says 
the great Apostle, “we have seen it with our eyes, we 
have heard Him with our very ears; we have touched 
and tested and handled these things at every point, and 
we know that they are so.” As he puts it, at the end of 
his letter, “we know that the Son of God is come; and 
He hath given us an understanding, that we may know 
Him that is true.” The men who have founded Christi- 
anity and written the New Testament, were no fools, 
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They knew what they were talking about. No dreamer, 
no fanatic, no deceiver since the world began, ever 
wrote like the author of this Epistle. Every physical 
sense, every critical faculty of a sound and manly under- 
standing, every honest conviction of the heart, every 
most searching and fiery test that can try the spirit of 
man, combine to assure us that the Apostles of Jesus 
Christ have told us the truth as they knew it about 
Him, and that things were even as they said and no 
otherwise. Ay, and God has borne witness to those 
faithful men through the ages since and put the seal to 
their testimony, or we should not be reading about 
these things to-day. 

3. In the third place, there is founded upon the facts 
attested by the Apostles, and derived from the eternal 
lifa revealed in Christ, a divine fellowsiup for men. Tu 
promote this end St John writes: “that you also may 
have fellowship with us.” To communicate these 
truths, to see this fellowship established amongst men, 
is the Apostle’s delight, the business and delight of all 
those who share his faith and serve his Master: “ these 
things we write, that our joy may be fulfilled.” : 

We have a yreat secret in common—we and the 
Apostles. The Father told it to Jesus, Jesus to them, 
they to us, and we to others. Those who have seen and 
heard such things, cannot keep the knowledge to theni- 
selves, These truths belong not to us only, but to “the 
whole world” (2. 2}; they concern every man who has 
sins to confess and death to meet, who has work to do 
for his Maker in this world and «a pathway to find 
through its darkness and perils. 

The Apostle John is writing to Greeks, to men far re- 
moved from him in native sympathy and instinct; but 
he has long since forgotten all that, and the difference 
between Jew and Greek never appears to cross his mind 
in writing this letter. The only difference he knows is 
between those who “are of God” and these who “are 
of the world.” In St John's teaching the idea of the 
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Church catholic as a spiritual brotherhood is perfected. 
He heads the procession of the confessors of Jesus, 
which marches unbroken through the centuries, gather- 
ing into its swelling ranks ali that earth holds of purest 
and greatest. In that glorious array we rejoice to find 
a place; in our turn we sing its songs and repeat its 
witness,—" that our joy may be fulfilled.” 

But “our fellowship” is not with them slone—with 
prophets, apostles, martyra, saints of God. Si John's 
communion with his Lord was not such as that one 
holds with the great minds of the past, or that we 
cherish with our beloved dead—a fellowship of common 
thought, of memory and of hope. Tf the facts the 
Apostles attest are true, they are just os true for us as 
for them. If the life manifested in the Lord Jesus was 
eternal, then it is living and real to-day. As it “was 
from the begimiing,” it will be to the ond. Jesus Christ 
had brought His disciples into fellowship with the living 
God. He hud shown them the Father; Ha hid made 
them individually children of God, with Himeclf for 
Elder Brother. He had passed away from their sight, 
to be with them eternally in His Spnit. In this way 
He had really come to them, and the Father with Him, 
when Ho seemed to be going (John 14, 18-234: B.V.). 
They felt themselves to be in direct communion and 
communication every day with the Almichty Father in 
heaven, and with Hix Son Jesus Christ whom they had 
known and loved on earth. To this fellowship they 
invite and summon all mankind. 

The manifestution of God in Christ makes fellowship 
with (Ciod feasible, in 2 new sense und in a deeper way. 
Does not the very distinction revealed in the Godliead 
make such communion concetvable, as it scarcely could 
be otherwise, and capable of realization? The children 
in the house understand futher and soother better than 
they could do sither of them alone; they learn to know 
each through the other. “Qur communion,” writes 
St Jobn, “is with the Father, and with His Son Jesus 
Christ,’—with each distinetly, with each in and through 
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and for the other. We have fellowship with Christ in 
the Father. He has explained the Father (Jahn 1. 18), 
and talked to us about Him ; and we enter into Liis views. 
We share Christ's thoughts about God. We begin to 
think and feel, in our poor finite, struggling way, 
about the Almighty Father as He did in His grand and 
perfect and everlasting way. “My Father, and your 
Father !” He condescends to say. Believing this assur- 
ance, we have fellowship with Jesus Christ, God's Son, 
God is to us, and life Ia to us, In some degree, what they 
were and are to our adorable Redeemer. 

Gu the other hand, we have fellowship with God in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, Christ is God's; but He ia ours 
as well! God haa told us what He thinks about His 
Son, and wishes us to think with Him (see chap, 5. 9). 
Showing Him to the world, He says: “This is My Son, 
the Beloved, in whom I am ever well pleased.” And we 
agree to that: we are well pleased with Him too! We 
solemnly accept “the testimony of God concerning His 
Son.” So we are at one with God in respect to Christ. 
All harmony and peace centre there. So far as we 
know and can understand, there is nothing that 
occupies the mind of God so deeply and touches so 
vitally all His relations with mankind, as the kingdom 
and honour of His Son Jesus Christ; there is nothing 
that pleases Him so much as our attachment to Christ, 
“The Father himself loyeth you,” said Jesus to Iiis 
disciples, “because you have loved me, and believed 
that I came out from God” (John 16. 27}. In Him God 
is reconciling the world to Himself. Upon faith in Him 
our individual destiny turns, and the fate of socnety and 
nations, Only when we think aright of Jesua Christ, 
are we in unison with God, Only when we think aright 
of Him and are rightly disposed toward Him, can we 
have fellowship with each other; only on this condition 
can wo work together with God for the world’s redemp- 
tion (see chap. 5. 4, 5, and Chap. X-X71), 

fafe, manifestation, fellowship—three words resume 
the teaching of the first paragraph of the Epistle. 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE LIGHT OF GOD 


The Gospel 2 Message about God, proposing Fellowship with God— 
The Old Goda and tha New God— The God of Philoaophy—~ Tha 
Incubus of Idolatry—God ag pure Light—Light a Socializing Power 
—-One Light for all Intelligence—Blindnesa to God the mother of 
Strifle—Cleansing throngh the Blood of Jesue—Three Ways of oppos- 
ing the Light of God. 


‘And thie is the messaga which we hava heard from Him, and 
announes i you: 
That Gad is light, and darknogs in Him there is none. 
If we say that we have fellowship with Him, and watk in the darkmess, 
We lie, and do not the truth, 
Ttut if we waik in the light, as He is in the light, 
Wo have fellowship with one another, and the blood of Jesus Flic Son 
cleanseth us from all sin. 
lf we say that we have no sin, 
We deacive ourselves, and the truth ja not in us; 
If we confess our sina, 
lie is faithful and just, that He may forgive us our sins and cloanse us 
from all unrightctousness. 
If we eay that we have not sinned, 
We make Him a liar, and His word ia not in us.” 
i Joum 1. 5-10. 


CHAPTER VIII 
FELLOWSHIP IN THE LIGHT OF GOR 


ELIGION, as the Apostle John conceived it, con- 

sists of two things: true knowledge of God, and 
fellowship with God and with each other in that 
knowledge. To fellowship with God in His Son Jesus 
Christ, the writer has summoned his readers (vers. 3, 4). 
For auch communion the facts of the Gospel have laid 
the foundation, To establish and perfect. His com- 
munion with men is the end of all the disclosures which 
the Father has made of Himself to us “from the 
beginning“; to realize this communion is “eternal 
life.” 

St John's Gospel, therefore, is, above all things, a 
message about God—to wit, “that God is hght, and im 
Him is no darkness at all.” 

When the Apostle says that this was the message 
which he had “heard from Him” (from Christ), it does 
not appear that the Lord Jesus bad at any time utticred 
these precise words and given them as a “ message.” 
St John was not accustomed to relisarse the sayings of 
Jesus Christ in a formal and mechanical way. But 
everything that he had heard from his Master, every- 
thing that he had learnt of Him, everything that Jesus 
Christ Himeclf was, seemed to him to be crying out: 
“God is light, God is light; and in that light there is 
fellowship for men.” 

Let us put ourselves in the position of those who 
heard Christ’a message from John's Epa, the converted 

Bs 
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idolaters of the Asian cities. His readers, most of them, 
were reared in heathenism. They had been taught in 
their youth to worship Zeus and Hermes (Acts 14, 12), 
Artemis of the Ephesians {Acts 19. 34), Bacchus of 
the Philadelphians, Aphrodité of the Smyrnweans, and 
we know not how many besides—gods staimed, in the 
belief of their worshippers, with foul human vices, 
gods so evil in some of their characteristics that St 
Paul justly said concerning them: “The things which 
the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons, and 
not to Ged.” They bad gods that could cheat and lie, 
rods licentious and unchaste, gods spiteful and malig- 
nant towards men, quarrelsome and obusive towards 
euch other. They had been secustomed to think of the 
Godhead as a mixed nature, like their own, only on a 
Jarger scule—good and evil, kind and cruel, pure and 
wanton, mide of durkness and of light. Now, to hear 
of a God who is aff truth, af? righteousness and good- 
ness, in whom there is no trickery or wantonness, ne 
mnaliest spice of malice or delight in evil, no deariotess 
af fi—a God to be absolutely trusted and honoured— 
this was to the heathen of the Apostle’s mission an 
amaaung revelation. 

Their philosophers, indeed, conceived of the Divine 
nature aa exalted above human desire and infirmity. 
But the philosophie conceptions of Plato or Plutarch 
were too speculative and ideal to affect the common 
mind; they were powerlesa to movo the heart, to 
posaces the Imagination and will. These enlightened 
men scarcely attempted to overthrow the idols of 
the populace; and their teaching offered a feeble 
and slight resistance to the tide of moral corruption. 
Falso religions can be destroyed only by the rcal. The 
concrete and actual is displaced by the more actual, 
never by abstractions. Jt was faith in a living and 
true God, in the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ as the supreme fact of the universe, the en- 
throned Almighty and All-holy Will bent upon blessing 
and saving men, that struck down the idols, that trans- 
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formed society and reversed the stream of history; 
not belief in “the Divine” as the highest category of 
thought, as the Substance behind phenomena, the 
unknown and unknowahle depositary of the collective 
powers of nature. Such ideas, at the best, shed but a 
vold, glimmering light on the path of daily foil and suf- 
fering; they proved themselves nervelesa and pithless, 
all too faint to encounter the shock of passion and to 
master the turbulence of flesh and blood. Not in the 
mame of Pythagoras or Plato did the Greek find 
salvation. 

Since the providence of God has laid upon the English 
people so much responsibility for the heathen world, we 
should attempt to realize what heathenism means and ia. 
We must understand the incubus thatit lays upon man- 
kind, the frightful mischief and misery of soul entailed 
by vile notions about God. To have untruth, cruelty, 
wrong imputed to the governmeut of the universe, 
iInvolyed and imbedded in the Divine nature itself, to 
havo the Fountain-head of being contaminated—what 
evil can there be so poisonous to soctety, so pregnant 
with all other evils, as this one? To own atreacherous 
friend, a thankless child, is wounding and maddening 
snough—but to have a wicked god! Nothing has ever 
given such relicf te the human mind as the announcc- 
ment of the simple truth of this verse. To see the sky 
washod clean of those foul shapes, to have the haunting 
idols, with their wanton spells and unbounded powers 
for evil—those veritable “ demons "—banished from the 
imaginution and replaced by the pure image of God 
incarnated in Christ, and to know that the Lord of the 
worlds seen and unseen is the Father of men, and is 
absolute rectitude and wisdom and love, this was to 
pass out of darkness into marvellous light ! 

Such was the impression that our religion made then, 
and rukes now upon minds prepared to receive it 
amongst the heathen. God appeared in a character 
new and unconceived before, and realistic in the highest 
degree. Man's nature was invested with a glory, his 
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deatiny Eghted up with a splendour of hope, that was 
overwhelming in ite first effects. The Pagan world had 
become to multitudes like a prison-vault, stifling and 
filled with shapes of terror. But tho door opens, the 
shutters fall, the sunshine and sweet breath of hezven 
stream in, and the prisoner's heart broaka for very joy! 
Hence the cxultant note of the New Testament, the 
keen and eager sense of salyation that fills ita pages. 
It is the joy of daybreak after fearful night, of health 
after deadly sickness, of freedom after bondage. Such 
is the gladness you may send, or yourself carry, to yon 
Pagan sitting afar off in darkness and the shadow 
of death, A like gladness comes to ourselycs when, 
behind the shows and forms of religion, wo gain a sight 
of what the great, good God really is. Then the day- 
spring from on high visitaus; “for God who said, 
Light shall shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts.” 

I. So far our course in the reading of this passage is 
clear. But when we pasa from the negative to the 
positive, from the consideration of what God is sot to 
usk oursclyes what He is, 1s viewed under the symbol 
of “light,” we ure lost in the imniensity of the Apostle's 
thought. This is one of those infinite words of 
the Bible, which have a meaning always beyond us, 
however far wa track them. 

The declaration, God is light, stands by the side of 
other pregnant sayings: Gord is love, God is spirit, and 
(in the Epistle to the Hebrews) God is fire, That 
“God is love” is a second definition found in this 
Kpistle (4. 8) Of the two this is the more com- 
prehensive, as it is the fundamental assertion. Love 
ia one thing; light is the blending of many things in 
one, God is love; but love is not everything in God 
{comp. Chap. XX). Light, ay wo are now learning 
better then before, is a subtle and complex clement, 
full of delicate, beautiful, and far-reaching mysteries. 
In the Divine light there ix an infinite sum of per- 
fections, each with its own separate glory and 
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wonderfulness, and all centring in the consummate 
harmony, the ineffable radiance and splendour of the 
Peity, 

We might say, with Westcott, that “ Physically light. 
embodies the idea of splendour, glory; intellectually, 
of truth; morally, of holiness," Combining these 
aspects of the truth, we arrive af the interpretation 
that: Ged is light as He shines upon us in the beauty 
of His holiness, His manifested righteousness and love, 
Light signifies purity, truth, goodness; as darknesy 
signifies foulness, falsehood, malice. There was plenty 
of these latter in the heathen rods; there Is none of 
them in ours. Ho is all love, all rectitude, all goodness 
and truth, and nothing in the Jeast degree contrary 
thereto. 

And these qualities do not so much belong to God, 
or distinguish Him and coustitute His nature; they 
are constituted by His nature; they emanate frum 
Him. ‘Their existence in meral beings, and our 
power to conceive of them and to recognize them, 
“come down" from Him, “the Father of lights” 
(James 1. 17). 

Nor doex the Apostle’s message stmply declare that 
there ara these lumimous qualities in God, but that 
they are manifested to ua. God is not only shininy 
yonder, amongst the infinitudes, in His “bght un- 
approachable "—in the burning depths of an iusuffer- 
able glory; He has flung His heavens open, and shed 
Himself upon us. This metaphor speaks of the God 
revealed in Christ, of Immanuel, God with us! “I an 
come,’ said Jesus, “a light into the world.” His coming 
was “the message.” In the Incarnation ten thousand 
Voices spoke; as, when the rays of dawn strike upon 
the sleeper’s window, they say, “Duy is come, the sun 
is hera!” God whose glory is above the heavens, is 
shining hera amongst us, upon the dullest and poorest 
earthly lot—shooting the glances of His love and pity 
into the eyes of our heart. “He gives the light of the 
knowledga of His glory, in the face of Jesus Christ “ 
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(2 Cor. 4. 6) There is nothing quiescent, nothing 
grudging, self-confined, exclusive about light. It is 
penetrating and diffusive, self-communicating yet self- 
asserting, streaming through the worlds —the all- 
piercing, all-informing, all-quickening and gladdening 
element of the universe. Such is God manifest to 
mankind in Jesus Christ. 

2. Now it is evident that the knowledge of God in 
this character, wherever it extends, croates fellowship, 

Light is a social power. It is the prime condition of 
communion, knitting together as by the play of some 
rwift weavers shuttle the vast commonwealth of 
worlds and setting all creatures of sense and reason 
at intercourse. With the daylight the forest awakes 
to song, and the city to speeeh and traffic. As the 
household in winter evenings draw round the cheerful 
lamp and the ruddy fircight; as the man of gental 
nature, rich in moral and intellectual light, forms about 
him a cirele of kindred minds won by his influence and 
learning to recognize aud prize each other, so the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the social contre of humanity. He is 
the only possible ground of a race-fellowship amongst 
ux,—the Divine Firstborn and Elder Brother of the 
peoples. Christ is the love and wisdom of Gad in 
human personality, and therefore “tha light of the 
world.” 

This connexion of thought is self-evident, so that. in 
verse § tle Apostle can pass without explanation from 
the idea of light to that of fellowship. For what com- 
munion can there be “in the darkness”? Is not sin 
the disruption of all society, haman and divine? When 
God said, “Let there be light,” He said, Let there be 
felowship, friendship — a commonwealth of thought 
and joy amongst all creatures. Along the path of 
light eye runs to meet cye, heart leaps to kindred 
heart. 

It is a thought full of ewe and full of joy, that in 
the light of God we share with God Himaelf,—* if 
we walk in the light, as He is in the light.” God is 
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light, and God is in the light. He sees and acts in 
no other light than that of His own being; in the 
same light men may see and act. God creates around 
Him a light-sphere, wherein all holy souls dwell and 
“walk” with Him, Each planet subsists and moves 
in the same light as the sun from whom light pro- 
ceeds, holding fellowship with the lord of day and 
with its brother planets, in a universe formed by the 
solar efluence. Even so in the spiritual realm. There 
ia one sim in the sky; there is one God in the 
universe,—one centre of rational and moral life for 
all creatures, one source of love and ftroth frum 
everlasting to everlasting; He “filleth all in all, and 
worketh all in all.” The light that pours in fiery 
tide from the heart of the sun, and that gleams on 
the cottage window and sparklea in the beada of 
dew, and glances on the mountain peak, and on the 
globe of Neptune at the far edge of the planetary 
world, is one light, bringing with it one life and 
law. The sun is in that light: so iv the dancing 
mote, and the fluttering insect, and the laughing child, 
aud the whirling, rushing globe. God is in the light: 
so is my believing soul and yours, so the spirits of 
Abraham and Isaac and al] the just made perfect; so 
the bright squadrons of the angels and the tenants 
of the farthest outpost stars; so the vast body of the 
universal Church. There is one reason, one love, one 
righteousness for all imtelligences—one Name ta be 
hallowed, one Will to be done, “as in heaven so on 
earth,” one Father-hand that holds the stara mm their 
courses and holds thy soul in life. “With thee,” says 
the Psalmist to his God, “is the fountain of life; im 
thy light we see light.” 

It 1s this light of God that alono mnkes possible a 
true and enduring fellowship amongst men. “If we 
walk in the light as He is in the light, we keep 
fellowship with one another"—.e. with our fellows 
also walking in the light (comp. 2%. 9-11; 3. 10-12, 23, 24; 
4, 7-13). It often appears that religious interesta divide 
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men, while secular interests and material pursuits unite 
them. Christ once said that He had come to “bring 
a sword” and to “set men at variance” (Matt. 10. 34-36), 
How many blood-stained pages of history confirm this 
presentiment., But this is a transitional state of things. 
After ali, no community has ever held together or 
can subsist in perpetuity without the religious bond. 
Fraternity means a common paternity. God is a 
partner, tacit or acknowledged, to every sound agree- 
ment amongst men. The wee of the sacrifice and 
sucrament in compacts and of the oath in public 
declarations, notwithstanding their abuse, witnesses 
to this truth. The Eternal God is the rock and 
refuge of Luman society. The material and moral 
laws forming the framework of the house of life are 
“the everlasting arms underncath” and arvund ua, 
which nurse and carry us, and fence us in with all 
our quarrela like birds in the uest, while they hold 
us to the heart of Gad. 

Tt w therefore through ignorance of God that men 
“nd nations fight each other; in the dark we stumble 
against our fellows, and rage at them, In the light of 
Christ's true fellowship we gain the larger human viewa, 
the warmer heart, that make hatred and strife impos- 
Kible. Quarrecls in the Church, due to causes that ure 
often petty and ignoble im the extreme, are pursued 
with « peculiar rancour, just because thuse enzaced in 
them ure fighting against the God of peace and resist a 
secrot coudemneation. In such contention the bitterness 
vf a heart not right with God finds vent and discharges 
upon otlers its spleen, the suppressed indignation due 
to the evil in itself. Envy, contempt, backbiting haye 
their root in unbelief; irreverence towards God breeds 
disregard for men. So fur as we see and feel what God 
in, We shall grow humble and tender towards our kind. 

Under these conditions, as we pvather from the last 
clause of verse 7, it comes to pass that the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ wins its full and decisive power over our 
evil nature: “The blood of Jesus His Son cleanseth us 
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from ali sin." Through continued fellowship with God 
and men, the cross of Christ gaina increasing mastery 
within us. On the one hand, fellowship in the Divine 
light brings a deepening sense of sin, demanding a 
renewed confession and an ampler pardon; the old re- 
pentance and fatth are convicted of ahallowness, in the 
clearer knowledgo of God, At the same time, we find 
that the atonement is not the means only, it is the end 
of our righteousness in Christ; it supplies the ideal of 
our service to God and man (comp. 3. 16, and Eph. 4. 
32-5. 2), while it is the instrument by which we are 
recovered for that service. The cross of Jesus is the 
alpha and omega of salvation, We do not pass by it, 
as we onter the way of life; we have to lift it up and 
bear it with ws to the ond. “The blued of Jesus” is 
aprinkled on the conscience to rext there; it melts the 
heart, and melts into the heart. Lis denth-blood, if we 
may so say, becomes the life-blood of our spirits. it 
sinks into the nature, wounding and healing, burning 
its way to tho quick of our being, to the dark aprings 
of evil, unti) it reaches and “slays the dire root and seed 
of sin.” The sacrifice of Christ is the principle of our 
sanctification, equally with our justification. 
Accordingly, in verse 9 we find the “cleansing from 
sin” of verse 7 (comp. p. 67), opening out into its two 
elements of forgiveness and moral renewal, Both turn 
upon one condition (the subjective condition, as the 
atonenient ix the objective ground of salvation), viz. 
the acknowledgment—the continued acknowledgment 
(Suokoywper: present tenae}—of personul sin, which 1s 
nothing else than the soul's yielding to the light of 
God's holy presence: “Jf we confess [go on to contess} 
our ains, IIe is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” In this 
confession penitence and faith mect. With St John we 
are “cleansed from «aéi sin,” when with St Paul we are 
“conformal to the death” of Christ and “knew the 
fellowship of His sufferings” (Phil. 3.10). This thorough 
cleansing, the immaculate perfoviion of the belicver 
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erucified with His Lord, is the crown of a life of 
walking in the light. 

The above is not a process carried on m isolation, by 
the solitary fellowship of the soul with God: ‘ We have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus His 
Son cleanseth us.” There is a deep meaning in that 
“and.” Christian fellowship and Christian perfection 
are things concomitant. Our social and individual 
salvation taust be wrought out together. ‘The goal is 
one to be sought for the Church, not the mere self— 
for us, not simply for se. 

3. It is possible, however, to resist the light of the 
knowledge of God in Christ and to refuse the fellowship 
which it offera to us. And this resiatance takes place 
in two waya: in the way of Aypoerisy (ver. 6), or in 
the way of impenitence (vers. 8 and 10). These fatal 
methods of dealing with religious ight are marked out 
by three parallel sentences, cach beginnmg with the 
formula, “If we say,” as stating things which we may 
say, but which can never be. They constitute a triple 
faluchood, committed in the sheltering of sin. in theso 
various modes, ‘we lic and do not the truth,” or “we 
deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us,” or (worst 
of all) “we make Him a Jiar and His word is not in us,” 

Light is a kradly, but often an acutely painful thing. 
There are conditions of mind in which eyery ray of 
Divine truth is pointed with fire and excites a fierce 
resentment. The “arrows of the Almighty” burn and 
rankle in tha rebellious spirit. The light searches us 
out, and shows usup. “ff [had not come and spoken 
unto them,” said Jesus of the Jewish Pharisces and 
priests, "they had not had sin: but now they have no 
excuse for their sin” (John 15, 22). With Him light 
eame into the world, and men preferred darkness. The 
preference is their condemnation. St John had seen 
this preference take & cowardly form in Judas, and a 
defiant form in the Jewish rulers. 

(1) We may oppore the light of God treacherausly, 
by pretending to accept it while nevertheless we hold 
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fast our sins: “If we say that we have fellowship with 
Him, and walk in darkness”—like the thief who bare 
the bag and who atole out at night from the supper- 
table of Bethany and the spectacle of Mary's “ waste” 
of lave, to say to the priests, ‘‘ What will ye give me, 
and I will betray Him unto you?” 

The hypocrite is one who haa been in the company of 
Jesus and has seen the light, who knows the truth and 
knows his own sin,—knows at least enough to be aware 
of his double-dealing. And while practising his ain, ho 
professes fellowship with God! The holy Apostle docs 
not stand on ceremony with this sort of man, or palter 
with the deceitfulneys of the human heart; he gives 
him the lie direct: “If we say this,” he cries out, “we 
ve, and do not the truth.” In such words one sees the 
flash of St Jobnu’s awift lightning; one perccives why 
the Master called him and his brother James Boanerges, 
sons of thunder—the thunder not of brazen lungs but 
of a passionate heart, But the Apostle will not separate 
himself even from such o one as this, He had known 
a traitor amongst the Twelve. Ie puts his supposition 
in the first person plural; he sperks as if such a state 
were possible to any of us,—possible to himself! At 
the table of the Last Supper he had said with the reat, 
when the treason was announced, “Lord, is it 17” 
Which of us can claim to have been always true to the 
truth of Christ? It is casy to “say” this or that; but 
how hard to “do the truth,” to put our best convictions 
into net and practice! Yet there is an infinite chayin 
between Judas and John, between the studied deceit of 
the canting professor of religion and the self-accusings 
of the scrupulous believer, whose loyalty fods flaws in 
his best service. 

He who professes communion with God while he 
lives in sin—the dishonest man, the unthaste man, the 
malicious and spiteful man—what docs his profession 
mean? He virtually declares that God is hke himself! 
He drags the All-holy One down to the level of Pagan 
deities; he brings to the Christinn shrine the worship 
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due to Belial or Mammon. He sees God through the 
reek of his own burning lusts. Such an one might 
have fellowship with Zeus or Hermes, or Artemis of 
the Ephesians; but not with the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,—no more than the bat or the 
night-owl holds fellowship with the mid-day sun! It 
needs clean hands and a pure heart to dwell in God's 
holy hill. Tf we walk in darkness, then we are in 
darkness, 

(2) There is a more open and radical mode of opposi- 
tion to the accusing light of God,—by flat denial of 
one's sin, by taking the attitude of a bold impenitence. 
This denial appears in two distinct forms: as a general 
denial of sin im prinetple, or as a particular and matter- 
of-fact denial of one’s actual sins, Such is the distine- 
tion that seems to lie in the carefully chosen expressions 
of verses 8 and 10: “If we say that we have no sin,” 
and “If we say that we have not sinned.” 

St John had to do with a mornbund Payan world, 
in which, as in heathen life to-day, the moral sense was 
decayed and conscience reduced to the lowest, terms. 
Hience in converted men and believers m Christ the 
sense of sin, that “most awful and imperious creation of 
Christianity,” could only be formed by degrees. Men 
might and did deny the reality of sin; by all kinds 
of sophistries and evasions they deceived themselves 
respecting ifs import and criminality. Not a few 
persons, it may be supposed, had espoused Christianity 
for intellectual or sentimental reasons, with very super- 
ficial convictions upon this head. Allowing the distine- 
tion of moral good and evil, they were slow to confess 
sin; they refused to admit an inherent depravity 
involving them in corruption and gutlt. Their mis- 
doings were mistakes, frailties, yenial errors,—anything 
but “sin.” That is on ugly word, and needless besides, 
—a bugbear, an invention of the priestu! St John 
hastens to danounee these notiony; they are self- 
delusion, the folly of men who extinguish the light that 
is in them, the ignorance of a shallow reason without 
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the inward substance of truth (ver. 8). The denial 
of sin so familiar in naturalistic modern thought— 
the resentment so often met with against the word 
itseli—iy a revival, in some cases conscious and inten- 
tional, of Pagan sentiment, an expresa revolt against 
the authority of Jesus Christ. 

This error has deep roots, and has sometimes a 
strange recrudescence at an advanced stage of the 
Christian life. The man of “sinless perfection,” who 
imagines he has nothing left to confess, nothing that 
needs forgiveness, verily “deceives himself”; rarely 
does he deceive his neighbour on this point,—never 
his God. “The truth is not in him”; his moral 
convictions, his knowledge of the holiness of God, have 
not pierced to the heart of his iniquity. There is a 
superficial sauctification, serving thinly to cover a2 
Atubborn crust of impenitence, under which a world of 
pride and self-will Iie hidden. Aa Rothe saya: * Ino 
fellowship with Christ our eye becomes ever keener and 
keener for sin, especiully for our sin. Jt is precisely 
the mature Christian who calla himself ao grent 
sinner.” 

(3) The other form of impenitonce stigmatized by the 
Apostle, is the most extreme and shameless: “If we 
say that we have not sinned”; and its consequence the 
most shocking: ‘' We make Him a liar!" 

One may deny siv in general and fence a good deal 
upon questions of principle und ethical theory, who 
yet when the word of God comes to him as a personal 
mexsage and his memory and conscience are challenged 
by it, will admit practically that he has sinned and 1s 
in the sight of God a condemned man. David had, 
doubtless, argued with himself and deceived his own 
heart not a little in regard to his great transgression ; 
but the prephet’s home-thrust, “Thou ort the man," 
broke down his guard; “and David suid unto Nathan, 
EF have sinned against the Lor».” To contradict a 
general truth ix one thing; to confront the personal 
fact is another. 
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But when a sinner, with his transgressions staring 
him in the face and revealed in the accusing light of God'a 
word, declares that he “has not sinned,” what can be 
done for him, or said to him? The Apostle has only one 
resource with such a man: “God says that you have 
sinned, that you have broken the law of your being 
and incurred the ponalty of exile from His presence, 
and brought on yourself moral ruin and misery. You 
say that you have done nothing of the kind. If yon 
are right, God tw wrong: if you are true, then God i 
false. You make Him a Kav!" That is St John's 
final protest, 

Every one ‘who refuses to bow down at the sight 
of the majesty of God in Christ and to make confession 
before that white, soul-searching splendour of holiness 
and love, before the final disclosure of human guilt 
and the Divine righteousness made in the spilt blood 
of Jesus, is doing this. He gives the lie to his Maker 
aad Judge. Impenitence in men who have really 
known the Gospel, is the most callous insensibility, the 
most daring tnyolence, we can conccive. 
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“ My little children, I write these things to you that you may not ain. 
And if any one should gin, 
We have an Advocate with’ the Fether—Jeaus Christ the rightecus; 
And He is, Himaclf, the propitiation for our sins, 
Not however for ours only, but also for the whole world!" 
1 Joun 2. 1, 2. 

* Mpog tév watipnssalmont “ addressing the Father.” Of the four Groek 
prepositions ecvered by the English with of poraonal intercourse, my 
bignifies conjunchion, perd accompaneniont, wapd presence wath (agin dobn 
17. 5), wode converse with (comp. John 1.1). U)ade ig adverses rather than 
apud (Vuigate}, and with the accudative signifies either the direction af 
motion, or the relation between two cbjecta far attitude of one person 
to another). We may fittingly call tha proposition hare xpiéc pictorial” 
(Alexander, In Hepogiter's Hible), Thea expression is cthical, not local. 


CHAPTER EX 
THE ADVOCATE AND THE PROPITIATION 


E are brought at the beginning of the second 

chapter to the position that what the Gospel 
aims at is the abolition of sin (comp. Chaps. XVI and 
XXYV). Every word St John writes, all that, he has 
learned from his Master and that he has to teach 
to others, tends and bends to this one point, Not 
the “forgiving of sins” alone, but the ‘cleansing ” 
of man’s life “from all unrighteousness” (1. 9)—te 
this the fidelity and the righteousness of God are 
pledged in the new covenant founded upon the denth 
of Christ. St John, as well as 8t Paul, hud te combat 
the antinomianism which fastens itself in so many 
insidious forms upon the doctrine of Justifying Grace, 
upon the proffer of a gratuitous remission of sins, 
Hence the fatherly solicitude with which he states 
the object. of lis Epistle: “My little children, I am 
writing these things to you, to the end that you 
may not sin.” The danger, which is explicitly stated 
in verse 7 of the next chapter, is already in the 
Apostle’s mind: “Little children, let no one deceive 
you. The man that docth righteousness is righteous, 
even as He {te Christ] is righteous.” Imputed 
righteousness that does not translate itself Into actual 
righteousness, justification which bears no “fruit unto 


' Thia ia tho first time that the characteristic compellation (reevia), 
recurring sit times later on, appears. In this single instance (as the 
genuine text stands} is revia qualified by the appropriative pov. 
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sanctification,” a forgiveness that fails to make a 
man thereafter clean from sin, is a wretched delusion; 
it is pictured in rough fashion by the proverb of 
2 Peter 2. 22: “the sow” that “washed herself, to roll 
in the mire!” The message of the Apostle will miss 
its mark, if it docs not make its receivers “light in 
the Lord" and reproduce in them the image of Jesus 
Christ amongst men (comp. vers. 4, 28, 29; 3. 3, 10, 16, 
a4; 4, 7, 11-14, 20; 5. 18. 

In the preface St John stated his purpose in a 
different way: “These things we write to you, that 
our joy may be made full.” He was writing, like 
others, oat of an irrepressible delight in the truths 
he had learned, with the longing that hie fellow-men 
may share them. But this firat, instinctive aim implies 
the second, which is deliberate and reflective. He js 
not the man to take pen in hand simply to relieve 
his peraonal feelings and for the sake of self-cx- 
pression: the knowledge that fills the world with 
radiance for himself, shines for all men; so far as 
may be, it shall radiate through him. But it must 
shine unto salvation. Where men remain impenitent 
ind unsanctified under the Divine light, when they 
deny their sins ontright or shelter them behind a 
profession of faith, they are worse men and not 
better for their knowledge; in auch cases the 
preacher's delight in his message becomes sorrow 
and shame. “Greater joy,” he writes elsewhere, “I 
have not than this, that I hear of my children walk- 
ing in truth” (8 John 4), The joy that rises in St 
John’s soul as, in putting pen to paper, he culls up 
the image of his children, will be ‘made complete” 
and the old man’s cup of salvation filled to the 
brim, if the purpose of his letter be answered in 
those who read, if they realize the Christian char- 
acter, if sin be wiped cut and done with for ever 
in them. 

The Apostle’s little children cannot say “that they 
have not sinned,” nor “that they have no sin ” (1. 8, 10); 
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but they understand that now, since they are forgiven 
and cleansed by the blood of Gad’s Son, they must not 
and need not sin. “If,” however, this unmeet contin- 
gency should occur, “if any should sin "—any of those 
who have tasted forgiveness und come into God's life-—- 
if such a man after all this should commit sin, are we 
to despair of him and count him as cut off from tho 
brotherhood and for ever lost ta God? No! the Apostle 
erica: “ }¥e Aave an <Arvecafe before the Father—one 
whose intorcession avails in this emergency (comp. 
&. 16, 17): let us put the case into His bands.” 

Since the hypothesis, “if any one sin," ! 1s contrasted 
with the purpose of the letter, “ that you may not ain,” 
it ts evident that this supposition concerns the readera: 
the possibility eontemplated is that of some sin com- 
mitted by a Christian man—an act contradictory of bis 
ealling—a paradox in point of principle, but such as 
must practically be reckoned with (comp. Chap. X VF). 
When in passing from the consequent of the hypo- 
thetical sontence and showing how this sad eventuality 
must be mct, the writer replaces the indefinite “ any 
one” {r¢) by the communicative “we” (where wo should 
expect “Ae has an Advocate”), he docs not thereby 
identify the pronoums, as though hinting that the “any 
one” might prove to be himeclf for example, or that 
any reader might be found in the offenders plight; he 
ig thinking of the community as concerned in the 
‘personal lapse from grace and as seeking w reincily. 
“Tf one member suffers, all the mentbers sulfer with 
it” (1 Cor. 12. 26); “if any man” amongst us “sins,” 
all are distressed ; the eomfort is that the Head of the 
Church feels our trouble—that “we have an Advocate 
with the Father,” who will intervene im the case. It 


= Any other Greek writer but 6t John would have used @F instead of 
cai in the id» clange, The prevalence of the conjunction eri, the pre- 
ference of the simple copulative to the adveraative and illative connexion 
of sentences ia a marked syntactical feature of hia style, giving it s Hebra- 
istic cagt (comp. p. 77). The occurrence of i in the last cluuse of verse 2 
is the more significant because of the rarity of this particle with 86 Jobn, 
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is not, abstractly, “Zhere is an advocate”; with a 
thankful sense of our common possession in the Para- 
clate, the Apostle writes, “ We Aave an advocate,” as 
when the writer to the Hebrews (8, 1) concludes, in 
his climactic style, “Such a High Priest we have.” 

This turn of expression illustrates the oneness of 
believers in Christ, and implies that sympathetic in- 
volvement of the society in the moral failure of the 
individual which St Paul enforeed in writing to the 
Galatians: “Brethren, if 2 man be overtaken in any 
trespass, you that are spiritual restore such an one in 
u spirit of meekness, looking to thyself, lest thou also 
be tempted” (6.1). Remembering St Peter’s fall and 
recovery, and the anticipatory prayer of Jesus for the 
offender's restoration, St John might well exprexs his 
hupe in these terms. The consolation was needed. 
Amongst the infant Churches gathered out of 
heathenism and surrounded by it, while the puxssiona 
and habits of Gentile life ran strongly in the blood 
of the first converts, relapses were to be expected; the 
utmost tenderness and firmness were necessary in 
deuling with them, 

The Apostle John admits that a truly cleansed and 
xived man may lanse into Bin; and yet ha writes later 
on, in chap. 3. 6, 9: “Every one who abides in Him 
lin Christ} does not sin; every ono that simeth hath 
not seen Him, neither knoweth Him, ... Every one 
who is begotten of God, doth not commit sin, because 
His seed is in him; and he cannot sin, because he has 
been begutten of God.” These contrary implications 
cannot be quite logically adjusted to each other. Sin 
in Christian believers haa something monstrous about 
it, The contradiction is relieved, however, by observing 
that the verbs of chap. 3. 6-9 relating to sin run in the 
aresent tense of the Greek, which denotes a continued 
or cyen habitual action (6 dzaprivwy «.7.A.), whereas wa 
have in our text (gary te avapry) o subjunctive aorisé, 
which imports a single occurrence and may include no 
more than the barest act of sin, once committed and 
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repented of, such as waa the memorable fall of Peter. 
Indeed, when Jesua Christ appears in the next clause 
aa advocate, this presupporca the culprit’s confession 
and petition for mercy; the Paraclete is invoked for 
one in adinitted nced and peril. Christ is no Advocate 
for the persistent wreng-doer, but for the sinner who 
ronounces his offence and bemoans his fall. On the 
penitent’s behalf He is ready to interpose; He makes 
haste to send tho message, “ Go, tell Lis diaciples—and 
feter—le goeth before you into Galilee” (Mark 16. 7). 
The condition of 1.9, “If we confeas,” is indispensable 
for the advocacy of the righteous Interecssor, as it is 
for the forgiveness of the righteons Judge. 


1. Ju this connexion our Lord Jesus Christ comes to 
receive a great title, which Is given to Him ipso nomine 
ouly in this single passage of the New Testament. 
Virtually We asseaned it when at the Last Supper He 
Introduced the Holy Spirit tu the diseiplos as * another 
Paraclete” John 14, 10). The Spirit of truth was sent 
“from the Father” to be the pleader of Claist's vause 
against dhe world and amongst men, and io be in this 
capacity the ingprer of Lis wttnesses, not dwelling 
visibly with them as Jesus did, but veritably ia them. 

The term qvapixAnruc—with its equivalent mn the 
Latin ardeventus—belouged to the sphere of civil life, 
und was fanmuliur in tho usage of ancient courte. It 
passed early as a loan-word into Jewish (Armunuaic) 
use, and is found repeatedly in the Turgums anid the 
Talmud; it was probably current in Palestinian dialect. 
Soin the Targum upon Jeb 33, 23, RONOP TA is anti- 
thetical to sing? (6 curiyopoc or b xutipywp, tie uectser ; 
sec Acts 23, 30, &e., Rey. 12, 10): “there appeareth one 
anyel as defender amidst a thousand uecusers.” Philo 
employs the word us in common vogue in the Hellen- 
istic Jewish vocabulary; le describes the Levitical high 
priest in language strikingly parallel to this verse of 
St John: “It was necessary for him who is dedicated 
to the Father of the world te employ as advocate one 
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who is altogether perfect in virtue, to wit, a son of 
God, in order to secure both amnesty of sins and a 
supply of inost abundant blessings.” The “ Paraclete” 
was a figure recognized by our Lord’s disciples, when 
He assigned this réle to the Holy Spirit as Hia repre- 
sentative and the Church's defender in face of the 
accusing world; its fitness is manifest when the like 
part is aseribed to the Lord Himself, intervening in 
the Father's presence as spokesman for His offending 
brethren, Our Lord's disciples had known Him im the 
days of His flesh as their “Advocate before the Father” : 
the prayer reported in the 17th chapter of John’s Gospel 
was one of many such pleadings; when on the cross 
Jesus prayed for His executioners, “Father, forgive 
them; they know not what they de |" His intercession 
was virtually extended to “ the whole world.” 

What He had been upon earth, they knew Him still to 
be—Jesus Christ, the same yesterday and to-day, “who 
maketh intercession for us” (Rom. 8. 34). St John's 
* Paraclete” is synonymous, therefore, with the “ High 
Priest after the order of Melchizedek,” who forms the 
chief subject of the Epistle to the Hebrews.2 All that 
is set forth in that lofty argument respecting the 
character and functions of “the great Priest who hath 
passed through the heavens,” who hath “entered in 
once for all into the holy place, having obtained an 
eterual redemption,” may be carried over to the account 
of the Advocate here in view. 

This rarer title, however, brings the Mediator nearer 
to ux, The High Priest is an exalted person, clothed 
with solitary and solemn dignity, “holy, guileless, unde- 
filed, separated from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens,-—-and all this is true of our Paraclete; but 
under the latter designation He ts pictured as approach- 


‘'Avayxaiow yap Fy riv iepepivoy rg rod xdepov wargi wapanhyry 
TAdorarp Tyy dary vig, mpdg re duvqetiay dpapropdrey ear yepyyiay 
dgdorunirey ayaidy (De eda Moyasis, B75 c), 

* With Philo Judeus, the high priest is the rapdehyroc of Tarael before 
God; comp, Heb. &.1, dc. 
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able, intimate, entering into and associating Himself 
with the case of the accused. While the High Priest 
in his publie duty, and acting upon his own initiative, 
offers sacrifice and makes intercession for the people's 
sins, the Advocate listens to each sinners confession 
and meats the specific accusations under which he 
labours. The relationship of advocate and ecltent con- 
atituted a settled personal tia involving acquaintance- 
ship, and often kinship, between the parties. The 
mapakAnrog of the old jurisprudonce, in the best times 
of antiquity, was no hirod plender connected with hig 
client for the occasion by his brief and his fee; he was 
his patron and standing counsel, the bead of the order 
or the clan to which both belonged, bound by thea 
claims of lionour and family association to stand by 
his humble dependent and to sca him through when 
his legal standing was imperilled; he was his client's 
natural protector and the appointed captain of his 
silvation. Such a Paraclete “we haye”"—*a merciful 
and faithfal High Priest in things pertaining to God"; 
but more than this, an interested, brotherly Pleader, 
who makes our suit persounlly Wis own. There is this 
difference further, that while tha Priest is coneerned 
only to interpose with his offering for sin, the Advocate 
takes into hia account the entire situation and needs 
of his clansman. Any grave necessity or liability to 
which the client is exposed, constitutes a claim upon 
him for counsel and aid. 

There are two personal conditions determining ths 
success of the Advocate in the pleading supposed. 
(1} There must be character amd compelency in the 
Paractete. He is described as “Jesua Christ the 
righteous.” His name, with the record lying behind 
it, guarantees the worth of the person and His stand- 
ing with the Father; it ia a pledge of kindnoss, skill, 
authority, of human affinity and Divine prerogative, of 
power and merit and suitability. If Jesus Christ speaks 
for us—being ail that the Gospel reports of Him, ail 
that St John and his readers knew Him to be—we may 
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trust and not ho afraid. A gracious hand is stretched 
out, a mighty voice uplifted on behalf of sinnmg, suffer- 
ing men, He is wise no less than pitiful; He has not 
embarked on a lost cause, nor undertaken an imprac- 
ticable task. But the peculiar ground of confidence 
present to the Apostle’s mind lies in the epithet dino: 
our Advocnte for the brother whose sin we deplore, 
ia “Josus Christ tie righteous!" This assures us not 
merely of the rectitude of our Mediator, but of His 
status and effvetive right as the sinless to plead for the 
sinful. Wo may rely apon the righteousness of His 
action in the matter in hand, ind the soundness of 
the plea He advances. He is master of the law, know- 
ing and fulfilling all its conditions; Hia character and 
antecedents warrant us in assuming that He will urge 
no argument, He will take up no position in represent- 
ing our case, which justice does nut approve while com- 
passion prompts it. What the Apostle Paul said of 
God, that in the forgiveness of the Gospel He is “ just 
Hisaself and the justifier of lim that is of faith in Jesns” 
(Rom. 3. 20), ns truce wutetis mutandis of the sinner’s 
Advocate: He is righteous Himeclf, and rightcously 
pleads the cause of transgressors, 

This quality in the Paraclete makes safc and sure the 
remission of sins. Pardon is not extracted by some over- 
powering appeal to pity, nor enforced by regard for the 
person of the Pleader; it is grounded upon striet right, 
The case is won by a Paraclete who could not lower 
Himself to advocate an unjust snit; while the Judge, 
though Fathor, is of such integrity that He will only 
forgive when and so far as He can be “ faithful and 
righteous " (1. 9) in doting so. Tlus is a vitul pomt in St 
John's doctrine of Redemption. The realization of it 
givea a security, and a moral rrandour and powcr, to the 
salvation of the Gospel, which are wanting when this is 
presented in a one-sided, sentimental way—as though 
redeeming love acted in disregard of God's declared law 
and of the order of the universe. 

(2) The other encouraging condition of Jesus Christ’s 
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advocacy is afforded by the name of Him to whom it ts 
addressed, The Paraclete appeals on our behalf to “the 
Father.” The Father cannot be implacable, hard to per- 
suade, or ready to raise occasions against us aud to 
press the law to our disfavyour. Where the judge is 
absolutely just and can come only to one conclusion, 
much gtill depends for the form of his decision, and the 
mode of execution that may be prescribed, on the kindlt- 
ness or otherwise of his disposition. When St John 
declares that “we have a righteous Advovate before the 
Father,” the case is not that of love pleading with justice 
—so the Gospel has often been ciatorted ; justicr nleads 
arth fove for our release ! 

Here lies a key to the Apostic Paul's rich doctrine of 
Justification by grace through faith,—in the fact that 
God is one, is Himself, and His whole self, in each act of 
His administration towards mankind. He is not divided 
into Judgo and Father—righteocusness and mercy, law 
and love—acting now in one quality or office and now 
in another. THe would not be just in His attitude and 
dealings with guilty men, not just either to them or to 
Himsclf, if He did not remember Hia paternal character, 
if the considcrations attaching to fatherhood and filia- 
tion did not enter into His estimate and supply the 
factors upon which His judgements of condemnation 
or ucquittal, favour or penalty, are based. The two 
“forensic” Epistles of Panl, those in which he argues 
out his doctrine of Justification in logal and dialectical 
terms, are prefaced by the wish of “Grace anid peace 
from God our Father” (Rom. 1, 7) and by the assurance 
of deliverance from an evil world “aecording to the will 
of God our Father” (Gal. 1.4). St Paul bad surely not 
forgotten these ascriptions nor divested God of His 
esscntial Fatherhood, when he laid down his great 
thesis that “the righteousness of God ix revenled” in 
the Gospel, “of faith, for faith” (Rom. 1. 17). That ts 
an artificial theology which divorces the juridical and 
paternal relationships in the Godhead, which makes the 
Divine Fatherhood less fundamental to the doctrine of 
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the Epistles than it is to the message of Jesus in the 
Gospels. For St John at any rate, this text is sufficient 
to forbid the assumption of any such schism in the God- 
head or diseropancy in Apostolic teaching. The advo- 
cacy that Christ exercises, the “propitiation” He presents, 
are offcred to “the Father.” The nature of the expia- 
tion, and the matter of the Advocate’s defence, are such 
ax the Father justly requires, such as will satisfy Him 
when He meets His guilty and sin-confessing children, 
such that on the ground thus afforded, and In answer 
to the pleas advanced and reasons given, lle may 
righteously forgive. 

2. The competence of the Advocate being eatablished, 
and the favourable conditions evident under which He 
appears, it is necessary to examine the ground on whieh 
He presents Himself before the Father-judge. 

Pardon ik not to be obtained for the guilty on the 
hare asking, nor bheeause of the interest and personal 
merit of the suitor. Otherwise it had heen enough to 
say,“ We have an Advocate, Jesus Christ the righteous; 
Jet: Him only speak, aud our snit is won!” The eom- 
plementary sentence, “He is the propitiation for our 
sina, would then have bean surplusage. Men whe hold 
light and cary notions about sin may he ready to sup- 
pose this, but neither Christ nor IIis Apostles so 
imagined. The general institutions of religion and 
the deeper instineta of consciences have dictated the 
axiom that the priest approaching God on behalf of the 
guilty must Aave somewhat to offer (Heb. 8. 3); the 
analogies of human justice, at its best, vindicate this 
principle, The Plonder is simply “out of court,” unless 
there is forthcoming a propitiation,—some satisfaction 
to the outraged character of God or (to put the same 
thing in another way) to the violated law of the uni- 
verse, and some guaranteo thereby afforded on the 
sinner’s part that the offence shall ceaso, The Paraclete 
must bring the propitiation with Him, or His plead- 
ing ig null and yoid. God the Father is “ faithful 
and righteous to forgive us our sins, if we confess "-— 
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there is the only condition required upon our part: 
but this suffices in virtue of the covenant sealed by 
the anerifico of Calvary and on the ground of the 
expiation made by “the blood of Jesua” (I. 7, 9). 
The pre-condition of Jesus Christ's successful advo- 
cacy it depended altogether on Himrelf to supply. 
There was no ground in humanity, outside of Him, 
upon which the Advocate could base a sufficient plea. 
The old ritual propitiations were unavailing, as the 
writer to the Hebrews pathetically shows; these offer- 
ings did but express the need for some real sin-offering ; 
they appealed for and foreshadowed its accomplish- 
ment. “ He is the propitiation”—He and none else, 
none less. 

The word iAgowic [Hebrew 5°82 (83335, corey] is one 
about ihe meaning of which there should not be much 
dispute.: This precise term is employed but twice in 
the New Testament, here and in chap. 4. 10, where it 
has the same application to the person of the Redeemer: 
God “loved us, and sent His Son a propitiation for 
our sins.§ It is a term purely religious {as the verb 
fAtecopnat, On Which it rests, ix principally), used in 
classical Greek of the snerificea or prayers which are 
the means of appeasing, or making propitious [TAuue, 
iAgecopas|, the offended gods. In the Greek Old Testa- 
ment iAdexoum or iE:Adoxoun, and their derivatives, come 
into play, chiefly and distinctively, as the equivalents of 
the verb "23, with its group of dependent nouns. It is 
fairly certain that thia Hebrew word has not departed 
far from its radical meaning, fo cover. The rnot-idea 
of propitiation as expressed in the Jewish ritual was 
that of covering sin from the eyes of God, of interposing 
between His wrath and the offensive object, so that His 
punitive anger should be averted and turned to favour, 

But there is this far-reaching difference between 


' See the ari. Propitiafion, by 8. R. Driver, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible, ‘Iheezde signifies etymologically the act or proves of pro- 
pitiating; then, like some other nouna in -por, the means or agency 
effecting propitintion. 
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the conception of Atonement presented in revelation 
and that prevailing in Gentile religions, that while men 
elsewhere are driven under the pressure of their guilt 
to invent appeasemonts for their gods, Jehovah Himeclf 
prescribes to Israel the propitiations which He deems 
fitting and just. Mercy was no lesa patent than justice 
in the forms of sacrifice instituted by the Mosaic cove- 
nant; if the God of Isracl required to be pleated, He 
was ominently placable, making overtures to trans- 
gressora and paving the way for their access to Ls 
sanctuary. While“ propitiation” connotes anger in God, 
a just displeasure against sin carrying with it penal con- 
sequences—and this nmplication cannot be eliminated 
by any fair dealing with the word—Liblieal Greck 
carefully ayoids making God the object of tAcaxeafar, 
ikaaude, or the like,—the obvious construction in 
the terminology of natural religion. The Holy One 
of Israel is not made gracious by the satisfaction 
offered Him: in His very anger He tw gracious; the 
appeasement He gives order for and invites from His 
sinning people, proves His pity for them. 

The appomtanent of the Son of God under the new 
covenant as Priest and Mediator for the race, and the 
provision which constitutes Him the ancrificial lam) 
of God, develop this unique element of Old Testament 
expiation in tha most astonishing way. The idea of 
propitiation, which axsumed gloomy and revolting 
forms in the ethnic cults, is touched with a ylorious 
light of Divine grace and condescension. It ix amply 
expounded in the Epistle to the Hebrews: “ At the con- 
summation of the ages” One “hath been manifested,” 
who comes “to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself” 
—a Being fer above the angels and whose throne is 
for ever, yet “in all things made like to His brethren, 
that He might prove Himself a merciful and faithful 
High Priest in the things pertaining to God.” Thus the 
Son of God qualifies “to make propitiation for the 
sins of the people” (Heb. 2. 17); and the sacrifice of 
the Cross is seen to be the goal of earlier revelation. 
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St Paul coincided with St John and the writer to the 
Hebrews in this interpretation of the death of Jesus. 
He uses in his classical passage on the Atonement 
(Rom. 3. 23-26) the term jiAacrfpior, where St John 
has jAcozde: “Whom God set forth, in His blood, a 
propitiatory (victim) through faith.” ? 

The heathen notion, natural to man’s guilty con- 
acience, of the hostility of the gods who seek to avenge 
themselves on evil men and plan their ruin, ia dispelled 
by this disclosure, Wrath against sin there is in the 
Godhead—the antipathy of the absolute Holmess to the 
false and impure, which burns everlastingly to consume 
its opposite. Propitiation cannot be forgone; God 
eannot deny Himself, nor the Fountain of inw make 
terms with “lawlessness” (3, 4). But in wrath He 
remembers mercy towurd His offspring. Beneath the 
fire of God's unger glows the fire of His love. If He 
requires a moral expiation, He shall provide it. If 
sin must be branded with a condemnation that other- 
wise would crush the sinner, there is the Son of His 
love who will submit Himself to that sentence a4 man 
amongst men, and bear its weight, who will die the 
death which transgression entails; and the Father “did 
not spare His own Son,” when He confronted this 
liability and humbled Ifimeclf unto the death of the 
cross, but “gave Him up for ua all” (Rom. 8. 32). 

There is a paradox for human language, a depth of 
the Godhead beyoud our sounding, in the double aspect 


118 the more concrete axpresaion, construed ag accusative 
mescilina (see Banday and Headlainn’s Note ad foc.)—'' a propitiatory 
person,” “in a propitiatory charactor; iaepzdc tha more abstract— 
“a (moana of) propitiation,” one in whom propitiation ia realized. The 
distinction betwean (ieende and its synonym is well stated by Dr Drivor 
in the article above referred to: ‘The death of Christ is rcpresonted 
in the New Testament under three main arpecta, a8 a Adrpoy, ranzoming 
from the power of sin aud spiritual death ; ad a eara\ey), octting ‘at 
one,' or reconciling God and man, and bringing to on end the alionation 
between them; and as & ikacuds, & propitiation breaking down the 
barrier which ain interposes between God and man, and enabling God 
again to enier into fellowship with him.” 
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of the Paswe, in the unity of the Divme wrath and 
love, the concidence of mercy and penalty, judicial 
infliction and fatherly restoration, that meet in the erosa 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Modern thought stumbles 
and struggles hard against this offence—its peculiar 
sxavéakov ro# sravoos and cross in the Cross; but no 
stumbling at it will displace it. With whatever subtlety 
such words as “ propitiation ” and “reconciliation ” are 
explained away, they remain in the lexicon of the New 
Testament, to assert the stern element of sin-avenging 
justice in the character of God. The death of Jesus 
Christ attests for ever the fearful consequenees which 
the sin of our race, under the operation of Divine law, 
has brought upon those involved in it. 

The Apostle’s language reeallx the scene of the 
Israclite “day of Atonement” (O°RE21 OV,” tvina 7E:Ancuni), 
the “day of affliction ” for the sins of Israel. We see the 
hi¢h priest, after he has first filled the shrine with the 
smoke of incense, bearing the blood of the bullock alain 
for himxelf and his family to present it in the Most 
Holy Place (such sacrifice for Himself, the writer to the 
Hebrews explains in chip. 7. 26-28, our High Priest had 
no need to make), then killing the goat which represented 
the guilty poople in the sight of Jehovah, and carrying 
its blood in turn before the Presence. This blood of the 
sin-offering he sprinkled once on the golden hd of the 
ark which held the law {designated for this reason 
the “ mercy-seat,” "753, iAaeiptow; see Teh. 9. 5), and 
seven times in the vacant space before it (Lev. 10; 23. 
25-33), which “blood of sprinkling” was called emble- 
matically the 0°53, the covering of the people's sina 
from before the face of God. This was the culminating 
office of the high-priestly service; its occasion was the 
one day of the year in which Aaron entered the Holy of 
holies—alone, and “not without blood "—to “make 
reconciliation for the sins of the people.” The renewal 
of the favour of God toward Israel, the maintenanes 
of Ilis covenant of grace with His people and of its 
status of adoption and privilege, were made conditional 
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upon thia yearly propitiation. The lesser, current sin- 
offerings and sacrifices, negotiated through other 
priests, were auxiliary and supplementary thereto; 
they realized for individuals and for minor occasions 
what was wrought in the solemn and collective expia- 
tion offered by the High Priest once in each year. 
“The blood of Jesus, God's Son,” of which the Apostle 
spoke in such arresting words in chap. 1. 7, is the 
substance, “for the whole world,” of the true iAgcic, 
which the blood of the animal victim slain by Aaron on 
the day of Atonement represented typically for the 
nation of Israel. This blood “cleanseth from ali sin,” 
while that served as ‘a remembrance made of sins year 
by year” (Heb. 10. 1-3). 

St John’s “propitittion” is synonymons with St 
Paal's “atonement” or “reconciliation” (earedAay4, Rout. 
5. 1-11, &.); both terms are associated with the 
Hebrew 8) and its congeners and equivalents, But 
while the Pauline expression signifies the restoring of 
peace between estranged and coutending parties, the 
Johannine imports the restoring of favour toward the 
condemned and banished; with St Paul rebels, with 
St John culprits are forgiven. The one Apostle sees 
those who were in the enemy's camp brought over and 
received on amnesty into the service against which 
formerly they had borne arms—" translated out of the 
kingdom of durkness into the kingdom of the Son of 
God's love” (Col. 1. 13), like himsolf who waa “ before a 
blasphemer and persecutor” of his Lord, but “had ob- 
tained mercy"; the other Apostle looks on a company of 
the onee sin-stained and leprous, who were driven from 
the sanctuary with the “doge” that “are without,” but 
‘*haye washed their robes and made them white in the 
Lamb's blood," and now “have the right to come to 
the tree of life, and enter in by the gates into the city ” 
(ltev, 22. 14, 15). 

But how great the cost at which this right was won 
by the Advocate! Here was the task and labour of His 
mission—to “tuke away the sin of the world.” Other 
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nid our heavenly Friend could render to men with com- 
parative ease. Hunger and discase, madness, even death, 
as tho record tells, Jesus had power to remedy by a 
stroke of His authority. But a lifting of the eyes 
tou heaven, a aentence of blessing,—and five loaves 
become food for five thousand men; a mere rebuke,— 
and wind and waves lie down hushed at His feet and 
the storm is goue; a command from the holy lips of 
Jesus,—and the demons quit their torinented prey, the 
convulsed frame and frenzied brain are restored to 
sanity; a single word, “ Lazarus, come forth !”—~and 
the sheetud dead issues from the tomb, and gropes his 
way back a living, breanthing man. These things were 
no such vreat achievement for our Paruclete, secing He 
was the Lerd of nuture from eternity, one with the 
world’s Creator. But when it came to the putting away 
of sin, this was a different matter. Power is of no 
avail in moral affairs, in what touches conscience aud 
character; nor is goodwill of any efficacy, withont a 
just and wise direction of its impulses. Here lay the 
Redeemer's problem, the qumsiie verata of the ages— 
how tu set guilty and evil men right with God! Let 
those who mnake light of sin, who deem human trane- 
vressian a venial thing and suppose that our heavenly 
Father, being gracious and sovereign, might well con- 
done, out of mere prerogative and by way of com- 
passion and magnanimity, the offences of His creatures, 
—let those who so regard the Divine government and 
turn the grace of God into a soft indulgence, consider 
what befell our Advocate in dealing for sinners with 
the eternal Righteousness, 

The iawe of physical nature, which express one side 
of the Divine character and embody great principles of 
ity working, aro not gentle in their treatment of mis- 
doers, nor in their treatment of those affected by the 
misdoing of others. Mechanics, chemistry, physiology, 
biology proclaim the fact that “the way of trans- 
gressors is liard"“—hard for themselves, and for ail 
connected with them. Throughout the regions of 
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natural law, sloping upward toward the moral, “ every 
transgression and disobedience receiveth a just recom- 
pense of reward,” and “the mills of God” grind, swiftly 
or slowly, retribution with the most exact and infallible 
certainty of sequence. No defiance, no negligence, is 
overlooked or faile of tta amercement. In these vast 
provinces of God's kingdom, lawlessness is searched out 
and visited with a sleopless and exemplary chastise- 
ment. When one enters into the spiritual sphere of 
existence, the forces of love and remedial grace come 
into play; but they do not neutralize nor supersede the 
principle of retribution pervading the government of 
God; lower laws may be subordinated, they sare not 
over-ridden or set at nought when we pass into the 
higher and more complex conditions of life. From the 
fall of a stone, flung heedlessly, which maims a child, or 
the flight of an arrow pointed by hatred at an enemy's 
breust, up to the suiferings of the Redeemer under the 
load of a world's sin, there is one God, one law, one 
element of righteousnesa and truth, that “worketh all 
things in all.” 

When our Advocate stepped forth to shield trans- 
gressors, when Jesus Christ “came into the world to 
save sinners, He engaged Himself to a work of incon- 
cetvable pain and difficulty. There was a “ chastasement 
of our peace” to be laid upon Him, without which God 
could not be truly reconciled to the world, nor the 
world to God. Neither the Divine nature nor the 
human conscience would allow this obligation to be 
evaded. The Paraclete, if He is really to stand by us 
und go through with our case, though He be the eternal 
Son of God, cannot get away from this necessity; no 
favour, no prerogative exempts Him from the conse- 
quences, when He has once become the surety for 
sinners. He must pay the price of our redemption. 
God the Father will not spare the Son of His love the 
shame and suffering thus incurred—cannot spare Him, 
in His utter love and pity, since the law that yokes 
these consequences to transgression and determines 
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such effects from such causes, is integral with His own 
being. In the consent of the Son to endure the cross to 
which men's sin brought Him, the Fathor sees the image 
of His own righteousnesa and merey; He recognizes 
there the oneness of love and justice inberent in His 
holiness, which constitutes the offering of Calvary the 
* perfect sacrifice, oblution, and satisfaction for the aina 
of the whole world.” In virtue of the complete aceord 
between the act of Jesus in yielding Himself to the 
cross and the laws of moral being that proceed from 
the nature of God, this sacrifice became (to use St Paul's 
atrong expression) “an odour of sweet smell” (Eph. 5. 2), 
a, veritable propitiation in the estimate of God. 

Having espoused our cause, the righteous Advocate 
goes to all lengths with it. He holds back from no 
exertion, no cost thet the case demands. His honour, 
Hia blood are at His brothren’s service; “the Good 
Shepherd lays down His life for the sheep” (John 10, 11). 
He “emptied Himself” in descending to a bondman’s 
Place ; lower still, “He humbled Himzelf even to the 
death of the cross,"—to the netharmost of ignominy and 
anguish (Phil 2. 7, 8). What the sarifice cost Him, 
what it cost to God who “apared not His own Bon,” is 
a reckoning infinitely beyond our moral ealeulus, The 
scene of Gethsemane allows a moment's glance inte the 
mystery of Divine grief over human sin. Thore the 
Redoemer wrestles with His task, now pressing in its 
appalling weight on His human consciousness. He 
shrank back in auch horror that, if we read the story 
aright, the blood forced itself from His tortured veins. 
“ Father,” He cries, “if it be possible, let thia cup pass!" 
Thrice the petition is addressed to the All-righteous and 
All-mereciful, by the Son of His good plensure. Was the 
Father deaf to the ery of those quivering lips? Had 
there been any other way, had it been possible wpon less 
exacting terms to undo man’s transpression, would not 
that way have been discovered? No; it was not possible 
with God to pass over sin without atonement, to accept 
the plea of our Advocate without propitiation rendered, 
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The Priest muat become Himself the victim, for His 
intercession to prevail. No gouts or calves of the stall 
shall Ho lay upon the altar. He must “ by the sacrifice 
of {Thaself put away sin” and “enter in the right of fics 
own biocd once for all into the Ifely Place, obtaining 
eternal redemption for us” (Heb. 9. 12, 26): “ HiaseELe 
15 the propitiation for our sins "—atroe thaouée ior. Tho 
Advocate throws His life into the plea; He apeaks by His 
blyed. He steps, as one should say, from the ploaders’ 
bench into the dock to cover the prisoner's person with 
His own. He pats Tis unspotted holiness and tile 
wealth of His being at the service and in the place of 
the criminal, meeting in his stead the brunt of condem- 
nation, so that by shuring his penalty, in such form as 
ix possible and fittmg to mnocence, He muy save him 
from its fatal issue and recover him for goodness and 
for Goil. 

Such a propitiation can be of no mere local validity, 
of no limited interest and operation. The grandeur of 
the person rendering it, the moral glory and essential 
humanity of the sacrifice, bespeak for it a universal 
scope. A “propitiation,” St John writes, “not for our 
sins only, but indeed touching the whole world.” The 
Charch’s Parnelete is the world’s Redcemer. Jesus 
Christ the righteous is the champion and vindientor of 
our race. His sin-offering, prescated by the Son of man 
for inan, avails without limits if covers in its merits 
and significance all the families of munkind and the 
ayes of time; He hay “obtained on eternal” and a 
world-embracing “redemption”; eyon as “ there is ono 
God"—xo, St Paul argues (1 Tim. 2. 5-7)—‘there is 
one Mediater between God and men, Himself man, viz. 
Christ Jesus, who gave Himself a ransom for all.” The 
universal expialion of sin has been made, one that 
countervails and counteracts sin in its deepest and 
broadest workiug—not as a specific Jewish lability, 
but as the attribute of the rave. So this Paraclete 
stands forth as the friend and healer of His kind every- 
where, the Sin-bearer of humanity. He weara on his 
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official breastplate not the names of the twelve tribes 
of Israel any longer, but of every tribe and kindred, 
In His perpetual intercession Jesus Christ bears the 
weight of the world’s cares and sins before the Father 
of men. His earthly experiance, in life and death, hus 
matte Him competent to be “a priest for ever” and 
“for tho whole world.” 

The words that first directed the Apostle John to his 
Master were these spoken in his hearing by the aptist 
on the Jordan banks—startling words, which locked 
beyond the Jewish horizon and showed a faith outleap- 
Ing the bounds of the speaker's ancestry and rearing 
and «a knowledge of things revealed otherwise than by 
flesh and blood: “ Behold the Lamb of God, which 
tuketh away fhe sin of the world £” (John 1, 20). That 
pationt Limb of God, who submitted Himaclf for the 
Baptists ordination, had filled the Apostle’s life with 
fia presence, He had displayed inany an unlooked-for 
attribute of power, and roceived many 4 name of 
honour from His disciples’ lips since that day. But this 
is still Tia distinctive plory; the act on which the 
kingship of Jesus Christ for ever roasts, is that hy His 
righteous aucrifice of love Ho has * tuken away the sin 
of the world.” The eternal song of angels and of mon 
ts that tou which St John latened in the isle of Patmos: 
“Worthy is the Lumb that hath been slain, to receive 
the power and riches and wisdom and might and 
honour and glory and blessing!” 
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‘ And in this we know that we haya come to know Him: 
If we keep His consmandiuente. 
He who saith, I have come to know Him, and keepath not 
His commandmenta, 
Ts a liar, and in him the truth is not; 
But whoncever is keeping Hig word, 
Verily in him the love of God hath been perfected. 
In thia we know that we are in Bim: 
He who suith that he abideth in Him, 
Ya bound, even ae He walked, co to walk algo himself.” 
1 Joy 2, 3-6. 


CHAPTER X 
THE TRUE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


HE fellowship with God, which St John conceives 

as the purpose of the Christian revelation, now 

resolves itself into knowledge (ver. 3} of ana love ta 

God (ver. 5), with commandment-herping for its teat 

(vers. 3-5), and a fixed abiding in God for its result 

(vers. 5, 6), while the matk of Jesxa supplice its patteri 
and standard (ver. 6). 

The goal of fellowship with God has been in view 
throughout and already preoccupies the mind of the 
reader. So that when at this point the writer speaks 
of “haying known Him,” of “ keeping His commands” 
or * His word,” of “being in Him,” “abiding in Him,” 
there should be no doubt that “ God.” or “the Father,” 
is imeant by the pronoun,’ although “Jesus Christ” 
(vers. 1, 2) is the nearest graminatical antecedent, and 
ix therefure by some interpreters axsumed under the 
avrov «A, Of vers. 3. But the predicates sapicAnroc 
and fAaspoc, given to Christ in the foregoing verses, 
assigned to Him a relatively subordinate, mediating 
position; “the Father,” before whom the Advocate 
pleads and to whom “the propitiation” is offered 
remains the commanding presence of the context. 
Hence when, at the close of this paragraph, “Jesus 
Chriat the righteous” has to be referred to again (in 


° In the parallel passage, chap, 5. 2, 8, af ivredal adrot are God's com: 
mands; 60 6 Adyee atrol in 1. 10 == 6 Adyug 7. Geos of 2.14 — never 1, 
yperrot, or the like, in thia Epistle. 

13 
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ver. 6), a distinct pronoun is employed; He is brought 
in as Exeivog, wie, that (other) one; comp. 3. 3, 5, 7, 
4. Vi 

Fellowship with God is the true end of man's oxist- 
ence (1, 3). This comes through “the life” that “was 
manifested” in Jesus, God's Son (1. 2), but manifested 
in conflict with its opposite as “light” confronting and 
revealing “darkness” (1.51). Sin is “the darkness,” 
even as “God is light”; sin ia the doath of man’s life of 
fellowship with God, This cause bas severed mankind 
from God everywhere. Verse 2 of the second chapter 
completed the circle of thought which set out from 
verse i of the first, since it brings “the whole world” 
under the scope of that “propitiation” rendered by 
Jesna Christ, our righteous Advocate, which removes 
the bar put by man’s sin against his communion with 
God, which restores the Divine light to a world 
estranged from God and ignorant of Him. 

With the former circle of ideas rounded off (1, 5- 
Z, 2), St John’s mind according to its manner taker a 
wider circuit concentric with the firat (2 3-17), setting 
out again from the original point. In the first move- 
ment of this new flight the primary conception of the 
Epistle ia tuken up again, with a change of accent 
and expression, viz. that of the opposition of light and 
darknosa raised by the Gospel message. Verses 3-5 In 
this chapter are parallel to verses 6 aud 7 of chapter 1; 
but the second representation, both on its positive and 
negative sides, js more explicit and matter-of-fact than 
the first: “fellowship” opens ont into “knowledge” 
and “love”; “walking in the light” is translated into 
“keoping God's commands”; of the man who in the 
former instance “lies” and “does not the truth,” it is 
now satd that “he is a liar and the truth is not in him” 
—his false act has grown tnto a fixed state. In the 
“wilk” of Jesus Christ (ver. 6), the ideal of “ walking 


* English idiom, with only He to employ for atric and Letvec alike, 
lends itself to an ambiguity which embarrasesa the interpretation of 
1 John repeatedly. 
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in the light” (1. 7) is realized in historical fact and seen 
in its lofiiness and beauty. 

The general connexion of thought is unmistakable. 
Verses 3-6 do not continue the strain of verses 1, 2, 
which carried on the thought of chap. 1 to the climax 
reached In epi dAov rod xéapov; the “and” of verse 3 
looks beyond the foregoing context to the fundamental 
saying of 1.5, “that God is light,” of which the writer 
has now to make a practical and searching applheation. 
The tnks of association in St John’s writings are 
eurtously crossed and interlaced. The more simple his 
Ianguage and obvious the grammatical relation of his 
sentences, so much the more difficult to trace in ita 
finer movements ts the interplay of his thought. 

One has to bear in mind that there are t1ro parties to 
a letter; an epistle is a dialogue. Wo have to put our- 
selves in tlie place of writer and readers alternatcly, 
and to imagine at each step of the argument or appeal 
what the latter would think or say, while we listen 
to what the former is saying; we must endeavour to 
read their rejorpdera, and possible misunderstandings, 
between the lines and tu see how the writer anticipates 
and deals with them as he proceeds. From the side of 
this other party to the letter, a line of connexion is 
apparent between verses 1, 2, und 3-6, which is wrought 
in with the main and substantial assoeiution binding 
the latter paragraph to chap. 1.5. The Apostle has 
admitted the possibility of a lapse from grace in one or 
other of his “little children”; he has shown that for 
this lamentable case relief is afforded by the inter- 
cession of Christ (vers, 1, 3). But this is a provision of 
which the antmomianism of the human heart may take 
base advantage. The tempted Christian, on hearing 
what St John has just written, might say to himuelf: 
* There is hope for the backslider; then I am not: lost if 
I backslide! God is a merciful Father; Christ died to 
expiate all sin, and is my Interceasor. If under the 
storm and presa of evil I should yield, His hand will be 
stretched cut to save me. I may stumble, but I shall 
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not utterly fall.” How natural, and how perilous, such 
a reflexion would be. It was the like inference that 
St Paul had earlier to combat amongst the first Gentile 
disciples (Rom. 6. 1): “Let us continue in sin, that 
grace may abound”; God delights in forgiveness, since 
the propitiation for sin has been offered by Jesus Christ 
—a little inore io forgive can make no difference to Him! 
This danger attaching to the gospel of free pardon for 
sinuers—a liability especially great in the case of half- 
trained converts from heathenism—led the Churel te 
surround with so much terror, and to prevent by the 
strongest fence of discipline, the contingency of relapse 
after baptism. The possibility of such abuse of his 
message of sin-cleansing through the blood of Jesus 
was doubtless present to St John's mind. 

For this reason his doctrine of obedience and practi- 
eal holiness follows, with keen insistence, upon that of 
the remission of sin. As St Paul makes sanctification 
the concomitant of justification and works of love the 
proof of a saving faith, 80 with St John commandmeut- 
keeping is the test of knowledge of a sin-pardonimg 
God. A penitent backslider, like Peter, will be forgiven ; 
but Peter was not a calewlating baeckslider. He did not 
argue to himself, “ Jesus is infinitely kind; Gad is an 
indulgent Father, who will not be implacable toward 2 
weuk man so fearfully tried ; I may risk the sin!”—and 
then rap out the denial and the shameful oath. Such 
an offence would have been immeasurably worse than 
that committed, and quite unlikely to be followed by a 
gpeedy, sincere repcutance, Deliberate transgression. 
on the part of one who presumes on God’s mercy and 
discounts the guilt of sin by the value of the Atoncment, 
is an act that shows the man to be ignorant of God and 
to have no true will to keep His commands. There is 
more hope of a reckless, prodigal transgressor than of 
him, 

1. Here then is the sicn that sin ia forgiven and 
cleansed away; here the manifestation of a changed 
heart dwelling in fellowship with God. The keeping of 
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His commandinents 18 the lest and pledge of an abiding 
knowlealge of the Father. “This ia the love of God,” 
the Apostle virtually writes in verse 5 (aa in chap. 5, 
3}, “that we keep His commandments,” and in verse 3, 
“This is the knowledge of God, that we keep His com- 
mandmenis” (comp. for St Paul, 1 Cor. 7. 18; Rom. 2. 
13; 8 4) A sentimental love and a theoretic know- 
ledge are equally vain, because they are both without. 
obedience, Itke the “faith without works” which St 
James rejected as “barren” and “dend in itself” 
(2. 14-26). The equatton of hnoeledge, love, and eom- 
mindinent-keeping is completed when we add to the 
two propositions just quoted a third, which is found 
in chap. 4. 7, “Every one that loveth ... knoweth 
God.” 

The “keeping “that is meant is the habit and rule of 
the man’s life. This is indicated by the (continuous) 
present tense 1u the forms of rapéw that are used (comp. 
3 24, 5. 3, 18} in distinction from the Greck wort (“tf 
any one fall imto sin”) of verse 1 above, which sugpested 
a single and, it might be, incidental wrong-doing. For 
exainple, confession of Christ was the bent of St Peter's 
whole Hfe, to which the denial in Caisplins’ hall was 
the Jumentable exception. Moreover, “keepiniy Greul’s 
cunmandments " is not simply doing what they pre- 
acrile, as men will obey perforee rules with which 
they have no conformity of will; it signifies observaut 
care, us of one keeping a safe path or a cherished trust. 
So Christ “*tept His Father's commandments, abiding 
in His love,” and “fepé in the Father's name His own 
which were in the world” (John 15. 10,17. 12); so the 
Apostle Paul would have the Ephesians (£. 3) “Aecp 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of penee.” Such 
heedful observance pays honour to the command, 
holding it sacred for its own sake and for the Giver's, 
and “esteeminyg all His precepts concerning all things 
to be right.” A rational fellowship with God includes 
harmony with His law; for this is no atring of 
arbitrary enactments, but the expression of God's 
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own nature, as that bears on human conduct and 
looks to see itself imaged in the character of men. 
it is impossible for the man who really Anowos God— 
His awful holiness, His all-encompassing and all- 
searching presence, His infinite bounty and tender 
fatherliness—to behave as a commandment-breaker. 
“How can I do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God ?” the tempted man exclaims, who has set the Lord 
always before him. Knowing God, men cannot at the 
Kame time practise sin, any more than with open eyes 
in the daylight a seeing man ean stumble as if in 
darknesa, 

If it be asked what were the commandments of God 
whose keeping the Apostle expects from his disciples, 
they must be found in the moral lnw of Israel, as that 
was expounded by Jesus Christ and reduced to its 
spiritual principles, The majority of the readers were 
converts from Paganism of the first or second jrenera- 
tion, who had made acquaintance with Divine law 
through the Scriptures of the Old Testament. The 
Apostles used the Ton Commandments as the basis 
of ethical instrnetion to catechumens and to children 
(zee Ron 12, 9, Eph. 6. 2, &c.). So the Church has 
wisely done ever since. But the Commandments of 
Mosex were comprehended and glorified in the two 
precepts of Josus (comp. Rom, 13. 8-10), on whieh, as 
He declared, “bang all the law and the propheta”; for 
in love to God and man they find their centre aud 
vital spring, 

Such settled, steadfust obedience ta Gad’s rule in 
human hfe ia evidence to the obedient man that he 
has gained a knowledge of God, and has tasted of 
cternal life: “Hereby (to use the language of chap. 3. 
19}, we shall know that we are of the truth, and shall 
assure our heart before God”; and so it stands in thia 
passage: “Tiereby are know that we know Him.” The 
siume evidence St Paul stated in his own way, when 
he wrote, “If by the Spirit you are mortifying the 
deeds of the body, you shall live; for as many aa are 
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led by the Spirit of God, these are God’s sons” (Rom. 
8, 13,14). The Christian obedience of love is a token 
to the world—to “all men” (Jobn 13. 34, 35)—of a true 
discipleship ; but it is proof to the disciple himself first 
of all, and he has full right to the comfort afforded by 
this witness of the Spirit of (Christ in him. “Hereby 
we know,” says St John in another place (3. 24), «that 
He abideth in us, by the Spirit which He gave us.” 
The Lord Jesus alone possessed this assurance without 
defect or interruption; He could say, “I have kept my 
Father's commandmenta, and abide in His love”; “Ido 
always the things that please Him.” 

The reader of the Greek will note the play upon the 
verb yivecku In verse 3, which has no exact parallel in 
the New Testament!: yivaexoyer Gre tyvwenpev avrdv. The 
continuous, or inceptive, present in the governing verb 
{recurring in verse 5) ia followed in the dependent 
sentence—so ayain in the fourth verse—by the perfect 
tense signifyiny o knowledge won and abiding (cog- 
nome, WYuleate)—*a result of the past realized in 
the present” (Westcott; seo lis note ad foe, and comp. 
vers. 13, 14, 3. 6, 16; 2 John 1; John 8. 58, 14. 9, 
17. 7, for this emphatic tense-form), The Authorized 
Version, in reudering the sentence “ We do know that 
we know Him,” almvust reverses the relation of the two 
tenses, while the Revised Version leaves the diflerence 
unmarked and distinguishable only by the stress of the 
voice to be placed upon the second Anew. St John's 
meaning is, “ We perceive (we are finding out and 
vetting to know) that we have known Gud,—that we 
exist in God” (ver. 5). There is a growing disvern- 
iment by the Christian belicver of his own estate and 
of the Divine knowledge imparted to him through 
Christ, a sounding of the depths of God within himself 
aud a “knowing of the things given us by God in His 
grace " (1 Cor. 2, 12), whieh brings to him, as his faith 

' Adoubling of offe occurs in John 16. 80 ("Now we know that thou 


knowest all things"); but in this aentence there is no variation of tense, 
and the repetition hag no especial significance, 
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ripens, a profound thankfulness aud security. In this 
peace of God, whose tranquillity the Apostle knows, 
he would have his readers at reat and satisfied. 

Doubtless St John, in prescribing the above test for 
professors of the knowledge of God, had in view the 
Gnostics of his day, the men of the “knowledge falsely- 
named "(1 Tim. 6. 20), who when he wrote had become 
numerous and formidable (comp. pp. 61-fi1). These 
teachers resolved the knowledge of God into inetu- 
physical idens; they made communion with (ied a 
matter of abstract contemplation and methodized 
symbolic obvervances, to which moral principles and the 
authority of revealed truth were made subordinate in 
their systems. They claimed on the ground of their 
speculative insight, and the * mysteries” reserved for 
their initiates, to be exclusive possessora of “the truth.” 
They vaunted themselves the enlightened and eman- 
tipated, raised by theiv superior knowledge above tlic 
simple Christian who walks by fnith and knows uot 
“the deeps” (Rey, 3, 24) of Divine wisdom. With sach 
pretenders confronting him and seducing his flock—tlo 
“antichrists ” and ‘false proplets” whom he bans in 
verse 18 and chap. 4. 1—the Apostle sets wp this mark— 
the same that his Lord presertbed for the detection of 
their lke, * By their fruits ye shall kuow thein“: * Tle 
that says, know God, and keeps not Hiy commands, ts 
afar, and the truth is not in him.” A low murale, due 
to the subtlety that confounds moral distinctions or the 
cleverness that trifles with them, is the neinests of 
intellectual pride. 

“dn hon the truth is not"--in the man elaiming ac- 
qnaintance with God while he lives aa a violator of 
Tiix law. “The truth” liey remote from those who 
“profess thut they know God, bunt by their deeds deny 
Him " (Tit. 1. 16). Truth consorts with meu of lowly 
heart, such as make no boast of their knowledge but 
in love to God “keep [lis word” (ver. 5). Of two 
sorts of men the Apostle declarcs that “the truth (of 
Christ, of the Gospel) is not in" then—the Pharisuic 
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moralist who declines all confession of sin (1. 8, 9), and 
the immoral religionist who would make communion 
with God compatible with sin. These hypocrites the 
Apostle of love denounces in language recalling that, 
quoted by himself, which onr Lord used of “ the devil”: 
“In the truth he standeth not, becauge there is no truth 
mhim. When he speaketh the lie, he speaketh out of 
his own; for he is a liar, and the father thereof” (John 
8.44). So near does this self-conceit lie to the source 
und beginning of all falsehood; so fatally does 2 re- 
ligious profession without the ruling sense of right 
und duty undermine the tnnermost truth of a mun‘s 
betty. 

4. Passing from verse 4 to verse 5, we find knowledgo 
transformed by « sudden turn into flere. Since the 
latter verse is the formal antithesis of its predecessor, 
und the clause “but whoso keepeth His word” takes 
ny again the former protasis “he that keepeth His 
commands, oue expects the parallel apodosia tu run 
“in him is the knowledge of God.” But the writer 
ix not content with this logical continuation of the 
seutence; for “knowledge” he substitutes “fore of 
God,” aud the bare “is” {ie7iv) he replaces by the 
richer predicate “bath been perfected" (rereAgiwrat). 
From this it appears that while eoumandment-keeping 
is the test of a yvennine knowledge of God, love ew its 
characteristic wmode. Tha man who truly knows God, 
doos not make much of his knowledge; he is not m 
the habit of saying, like the Gnostic, "I bave found 
out. God,” “TI know all mysteries and all knowledge,” 
“T linve fathomed the depths of Deity"; he shows his 
love to God by steadfast obedience to command, and 
in this obedience love has its full sway and reaches 
iin ineark. ; 

In this quiet exchange of dyéxq for yvioate St John 
assumes all that St Paul has so powerfully argued 
in 1 Corinthians § and 13, concerning the emptiness 
of a loveless knowledge. Knowledge must be steeped 
in love, the science of Divine things transfused with 
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charity, or it loses its own virtue of truth; it becomes 
purblind and colour-blind, it stumbles and misguides 
others. While St Paul habitually contrasts the two 
powers, and in writing to the Corinthians, who were 
affecteru of philosophy, appears to belittle knowledge 
in magnifying love, St John rises above this opposition; 
he exalts knowledge by making it one with love, and 
in fact uses the rival terms as interchangeable, He can 
conceive no knowledge of God without apprchension 
of JIis love (see 3, 1, 4. 7-16), and no love toward God 
to compare with that awakened by the knowledge of 
Hix love revealed in Jesua His Son. To say that one 
knows God (such a God as the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ} and that one fures God, is in affect one and the 
sume thing; and the nan who says the former without 
demonstrating the latter by obedience, betrays his own 
falzehood. 

That fare fo God means keeping His commands, goes 
alinest without sayiug. For, indeed, the first and great 
commandment is, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” 
AH other commands depend on this, and presume in 
man this disposition of love to his Maker and Lawyiver. 
Love to God is the sum of religion, as the love of God is 
its souree. This affection can, therefore, admit of no 
divided and partial sway—it demands “ ali the heart, and 
all the mind, und all the soul, and all the strength” ; it 
cannot acquiesee in any arrested development, in any 
crooked or stunted growth of our moral nature. It 
makes for perfection; and it works to this and along the 
lines of commandment-keeping. “ Whosoever keapsa His 
word, in him the love of God has been perfected ;” it is 
brought to its ripe growth and duc accomplishment in 
character and life. “Truly °--verily and veritably—this 
is 80 with him who is faithful to God’s word; while the 
disloyal man “is a liar” when he pretends to seek per- 
fection, or professes communion with the God whom he 
does not serve in love, 

St John’s bold word, “is perfected,” muat not be 
evaded nor softened down, Here, and in chap. 4, 12 
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(* His love is in us, made perfect”), he enunciates 
a doctrine of “perfect love," of full sanctification—ua 
devotion to God that is complete as it covers the man's 
whole nature and brings him to the realization of his 
proper ends as a man, a love that is regnant in the soul 
und suppresses every alien Inctive and desire. The state- 
ment, it should be observed, is hypothetical; it is one of 
principle, and stands clear of all defesta of experience 
and defects in the individual. The point of the Apostle's 
assertion is pot that love to God “ has been perfected ~ 
in this or that Christian saint—though in himsclf and 
in others ike him this condition was, to all intents and 
purposes, attained; but that wherever “God's word” is 
verily * kept "—is apprehended, cherished, and held fast 
in its living import—there, and there only, “the love of 
God ts perfected.” No more perfect love to God can be 
imagined, none that reaches u higher range und a 
richer development than that which comes of the 
keeping of God's word, than that which is fed on 
Seripture and finds there its root and nourishment.' 

Obedicuce is the school of love's perfecting. For love's 
suke we obey rule, and by obeying learn to love better, 
Love reaches no height of perfectness in any family 
without commands to keep and tasks to do; where all 
is ease and indulgence, aclfishness grows rauk. There 
is a kind of strictness fatal to love; but there is another 
kind, which is its guardian and nurse. The most 

' Bt John’s perfecting of love by obodienca hay an instructive parallel 
in St Jamea’ pertecting of faith by works: fx riiv ipywr % wioreg irekandy, 
2.22. The vorb re\aow in these imsinnces has much the same force as 
when th is paid, 4 yet) Ered (Jolig 10. 26; more commonly, 
fmAyowoy, werARowras}, in & cage Where some word of Scriptura conics ta 
its furtheat realization and attaina the ne plus uitra of its significance, 
Teheccw hos @ further connotation, pointed out by Westoatt, in this 

psage: “Both redsory and imcreXeiv are used of (Christian action 
(Phil, 8.12, Gal. 3.8). Bot in rekeoiy there is the idan of a continuous 
growth, a vital development, an advanco to maturity (reAcorye, Heb. 6. 
14,6.1). in émrekity the notion is rather that of attaining a definite 
end (ritog) ; contrast James 2. 22 (tredsudty) with 2 Cor. 7. 1, garcrekotureg 
@yrooteny, Od Acts 20. 24 (rekadece row ipduor) with 2 Tim. 4. 7, rov 
dpopey rertAtea,” 
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orderly households are, in general, the most affec- 
tionate, whilo the ill-governed tcem with bickering 
and spite, 

Very significantly, the “keeping of God’s command- 
menta” (of verses 3 and 4) has now become the “ keeping 
of fTis werd.” The former are concentred, und yet 
broadened out, in the latter. The ivreAaf ure a part of 
the Divine Adyoe, of that whole utterance in which God 
has declared Himself to men. It is because they come 
as “God's word, the oxpression of His pracious will, 
wud in the shape of His erord articulate through hun 
Jips, that the commandments are effective and excecu- 
tive; under this furm they como to possess the soul, 
they seat. themselves by a resident and congenial power 
within the nature of the child of God. Six times in 
this Epistle the phrase “keeping His commandments” 
ix repented; only in this instance do we read of 
“keeping His word," 

Tn dolin's Giospel, and on the lips of Jesna, the latter 
expression predominates; He speaks habitually of “the 
word,” or message, that He brings from God; the term 
“commandment(s)” our Lord uses only in His final 
charge (Jolin 13, 4; 14.15, 21; 1. 10), in giving specific, 
new injunctions to His disciples, In the intercessory 
prayer of the Saviour (John 17. 6 1), commending His 
disetples to the Fathers protection, He describes them 
ux those who “ have kept thy word" and in consequence 
“have now come to know that all things whatsoever 
thou hast given me are from thee.” For the saving 
knowledge of the things of God conveyed by Christ is 
contingent on, and of a piece with, the cherishing and 
practising of God's word, 

We have assumed that “the love of God" (4 ayary roi 
iui) signifies the love that the keeper of His word has 
for God—not contrariwise, the love which God has for 
him. The drift of the context carries us to this reading 
of ihe phrase; the same relationship of the noun te its 
genitive appears in chap. 2. 15, and 5. 3: John i4. 15, 31 
illustrate from the words of Jesus the incvitable 
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veequence by which the Christian keeping of commands 
follows upon love toward the Commandment-giver. 
In chap. 4.9 of the Epistle the context points just as 
decisively the other way; thera “the love of God” is 
that which God manifested in the sending of His Son 
to seve us; with St Paul too the adjunct “of God" (or 
‘of Christ”) qualifying “love” is always a subjective 
genitive. Nothing is gained by forcing the latter sense 
upon this passage; nor In 4. 12 (" His love"), where the 
same ambiguity arises, and is decided by the same con- 
siderations. The middle course adopied by Haupt and 
Westcott, who try to balance the subjective and objec- 
tive constructions against each other, does not commend 
itself in either text. To paraphrase “the loye of God” 
as “ Divyme love, love auch as God feela "—-not distinctly 
either that felt by God or foward God—is to introduce 
& vague and confused, as well as exceptional rendering 
of a familiar phrase, and to drop the link of transition 
from the knowledge (“I have known Him,” ver. 4), to 
the fove of God (ver. 5}, in which the force of the argu- 
ment lies. The “perfecting” of our love to God by 
“love to one another,” deseribed in chap. 4. 11-H, ia 
tantamount to its “perfecting” by the “keeping of 
God's word"; for the message which St John has 
received and constantly repeats, culminates in this, 
“ Beloved, let us love one another” (see Chaps. XI and 
xX). 

3, In both the sbove passages of the Epistle (2. 5, 
6, and 4, 11-14}, to the love of God which fuliils itself 
in the keeping of His word, a great and immediate 
reward ia assigned: abiding in God its the resull of 
the true knowledge of Him,—of the knowledge, that 1s, 
which is one with love and approves itself by obedience 
to command. “In this we know that we are in 
Him” (ver. &b)—namely, in the consciousness that 


7 On thia and other points of grammatical interpretation Lilcke, whose 
Commentar iiber die Briefe dea Kvangelisten dohannes is too little 
known, ahows a firmer grasp and a clearer judgement than either of the 
two great exegetes just mentioned. 
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we lovingly ‘keep His word” and “know Him” in 
very deed (vers. 3, 5a); by the like token, it is said in 
chap. 4. 13, that “we know that we abide in Him.” 
This constitutes the “communion” of man with God 
at which the whole Gospel aims (I. 3, 5). Nay, it 
is more than communion, it is union. This Divine 
covwvla is not the intercourse of two separate per- 
sonalities external to each other, but of the finite 
knowledge and love with the infinite, that is at once 
immanent to it and transcendent, the fellowship of 
the seeing eye with the light that fills the universe, 
of the spark of kindled bemmg with the eternal Source, 
of the floating atom with the limitless sea and sum of 
life, which is pervaded and enfolded by the loving 
will of God. The soul finds iteelf, in the consctous- 
ness of self-surrendering love toward God, occupied, 
encircled, and upheld by Him. 

And in this recognition the human heart for the 
first time enters into and properly feela its own 
existence: “In this we perceive that in Him we 
eist"* (comp, Acts 17. 28). “ Existing in Him” (ver. 
>) becomes in verse 6 (comp. 4. 13) ‘abiding in Him”: 
“sbiding in God” is existence in God perpetuated ; it 
is union made restful and secure. Abiding is one of 
St John’s key-words, learnt in its spiritual use from 
his Master (John 8 31, 14. 10, 15, 4 ff); in this idea 
the aged Apostle's experience and disposition of mind 
show their stamp.? His lifa has long been hid with 
Christ in God. His thoughts never move out of God, 
nor fix on any object in which God is not seen and 
His presence and direction realized, God is at the 
centre of every desire, at the spring of every impulse ; 
God fille the circumference of outlook and of aim 


‘ Timecopew—' We perceive, come to know, recognize, that we are in 
Him.” The inversion, d+ adr icptv, emphasizes the vardum asseniia. 

? The verb pivw occurs offener in John’s Gospel and Epistles than in 
ail the N.T. besides, The phrase sivas i» applied to apiritual objects 
(Christ, God, love, ke.), 80 conspicuously Johannine, ig only found in 
1 Tim. 2.15 and 2 Tim. 8. 14 elsewhers, 
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God is “all things and in all” to the soul that loves 
Him wholly, that lives in the atmosphere and walke 
by the light of His word. 

As it comes to this conclusion, af the end of 
verse § St John’s thought doubles back on itself, to 
repeat, in amended and ampler form, the statement 
of verse 3. “Herein we know"—not simply (ver. 3) 
“that we have known God” (aa the Gnostic loved to 
say), nor “that we love God” (as the Christian 
prefers to say, and as the former part of verse 5 
leads one ta expect the Apostie’s saying)—but “that 
we are in Him.” The writer's mind moves in ever- 
widening circles, giving to the same substance in- 
cessantly new shapes and colours. Knowledge of 
God (vers. 3, 4) is restated as “love of God” in verse 5a; 
and where “love of God” might haye been repeated, 
this gives place in turn to the idea of “being” and 
“abiding in God.” The “fellowship” of chap. 1. 3 
divided itself into knowledge and love (2. 3, 4), and 
theso recombime im the enriched conception of a 
union through which the human spirit finds its 
home, its ground and sphere of being in the Divine. 

The thought of man’s abiding in God 19 com- 
plemented in the parallel context by that of God's 
abiding in him (4 13, 16); for God tenants the 
believing and loving soul, while He enfolds it. The 
bird ig in the air: but the air too iv in the bird, 
filling breast and wings and lifting i¢ to soar in the 
kindred element. This correlative truth of God's 
fellowship with men does not here come into view, 
“ince St John in confuting the false pretenders to 
religious knowledge, is concerned with the marks of 
the Christian state as these appear from the human 
and experimental side. Of this siate there are three 
tokens; obedience and love toward God, resulting in 
u conscious being and dwelling in God; and these 
three are one.! 

? Bengel snalysea vers. 6-Oa somewhat differently, finding in them 
threo atuges of progress: the ¢yrweivar abrdv, elvat iy are, pivety iy 
gurg,—“ sognitic, comtuunic, constantia” 
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4, Finally, verse 6 sets up the standard of the life 
of Divine fellowship furnished to mankind in Jesus 
Christ. That knowledge of God by which the soul 
dwelis in Him, belonged to one amongst men in 
perfect measure. In Him, if in no other, “the love 
of God has been perfected” by the constant keeping 
of His word: “I have kept my Father's command- 
ments,” said Jesua, “and abide in Hia love” (Jobn 
15. 10). Hence Jesus claimed in His debate with “the 
Jews” to possess the knowledge of the Father 
lacking to them, the want of which made all their 
professions futile. “It is my Father,” He protested, 
“that glorifieth me, of whom you say that He is 
your God, and you have not known Him" (comp. 
vers. 3,4 above). “But J know Him; and if I should 
say, ‘I know Him not,’ I shall be like you, a Har; 
but I do know Him, and J keep Ilis word” (John 
§. 54, 55). The secret of the Lord was with Jesns, 
when the spiritual guides of His people had altogether 
lost tt. A gracious, loving temper, lowly purity of 
heart, calm, clear insight into the will of God— 
these were evidence in Him, signally wanting in His 
impugners, of the intimacy with the Father in which 
He lived and wrought. If He was m this respect 
a true witness, the Jewish leaders who challenged 
Him were liars. 

Now St John, in meeting the antinomian sophistry 
of his Inter days, sees the situation of Jesus and the 
Rabbis of Jerusalem reproduced. These men also 
“say” of God, “I have known Him” (ver. 4); they 
“say that they abide in Him” (ver. 6); their sapect 
of wisdom and authority impose on simple minds. 
“But look at their lives,” the Apostle sayy: “do they 
walk as He walked ?” 

It is a formidable criterion that the Gospel supplies 
to prove the title of those who come in Christ's 
name; ita application they cannot escupe. “J have 
left you an example,” our Master said, “that you 
should do as I have done unto you,”—“ by this shall 
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all men know that you are my disciples”: if this 
example he not followed and the trend of our life 
bears in a direction other then that of His, men are 
justified in drawing the opposite inference. The 
example may be misapplied through narrowness or 
Hl-will; a formal and mechanical construction is put 
upon it, when the imitation of Jesus is made to 
consist in the reproduction of circumstantial details 
and traits of the Blessed Life determined by His 
social environment and His personal mission. The 
essential character of the “walk of Jesus” and its 
exemplary power are often missed in the attempt 
to realize its superficial features. But with all the 
difficulties and limitations attaching to the use of 
this model, it remains the perfect pattern of a holy 
humanity, the creed rendered into flesh and blood, 
—breathing, walking, living, dying, rising again. In 
this actualized form the true life stamps itself upon 
the disciples of Jesus Christ; they cannot hold His 
faith as notional believers, by way of mere mental 
assent and conventional observance, if indeed they 
believe in the Word made flesh, m the life of God 
lived out through the soul and body of a man! It is 
impossible for a sane and sincere mind to acvept the 
doctrine of Jeaus without the responsibility of follow- 
ing the walk of Jesus. By this touchstone St John 
exposed the grandiose pretensions of contemporary 
Gnosticism; by it thea true and the false Gospel are 
normally to be distinguished. That typo of faith is 
nearest the faith of Jesus, which produces in tho 
greatest number and of the finest quality men who 
“walk even as He walked.” 

The subject of the sentence “He walked” (dscivac) 
is, in grammatical propriety, another person from 
that just named (iv airy, “in Him”). The argument 
is not that if one dwelis in Christ one must walk in 
Christ {as, for instance, in Gal. 5. 25), but that if 
one dwells im God, one will walk like Jesus, Jesug 
Christ is the pattern of the true life in God. It is 
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not consistenvy with ourselves, conformity of practice 
and profession, that the Apostle enjoins, but con- 
formity of both to Jesus Christ. If you abide mn 
God, you will love God and keep His word, just as 
the Lord Jesus did; your knowledge will thus prove 
itvelf to be of the samo order and to have the like 
contents with the human knowledge of the Father 
that Jesus possessed, ont of which He lived His life 
amongst men. As He held His earthly cxistence 
consciously in God and for God, so it should be with 
those who profess His faith, who present to the 
world His Gospel and represent Him on ita behalf. 

At later turns in the Epistle the writer commends 
two features of the walk of Jesus im particular to the 
imitation of his remlers. In chap. 3. 3 ita perity— 
the chastity of soul in the Holy One, that shrank from 
eontamination with a delicate and tnstinetive repug- 
nunce, This positive purity, which goes beyond the 
mero cleansing from sin, this richer and finer stram 
of goodness, shone throughout the walk of Jesus 
Christ; and He breathes it, with Hia Spirit, into those 
who walk with Hin. 

Again, in chap. 3. 16 the crowning act of tho 
earthly course of Jesus is adduced for imitation: “Iu 
this we have coms to know love, in that He for us laid 
down His life; and we ought for the brethren to lay 
down our lives.” Doth here and there obf:gation 18 laid 
upon us (ideiAe, ddefAouev); the duty is something that 
we owe (soe Luke 17. 10); it is our personal due to God 
and to our brethren, under the relations in which we 
are placed to both by Jesus Christ. There is more 
incumbent on us in the following of Jesus than the 
copying of an example; it is the discharge of a debt. 
We do not simply see the beauty of Christ's self- 
devotion, the ideal purity of His spirit and life, and set 
ourselyes for our own sake, out of admiration and 
aspiration, to the task of reproducing His lineaments, 
We are no volunteers, or amateurs, in the quest; neces- 
aity is laid upon us, and we are not free to act otherwise. 
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Every step of that lovely “walk” of Jesua waa taken 
toward the goal of man's redemption by His blood; 
those who walk in His way aim at His end and mark. 
By treading this pathway to the end—a continuous 
course of self-sacrifice, relf-inanition—Jesus Christ has 
eatablished His claims upon us and become “our Lord”: 
we are not our own any more—we “were bought with 
a price” (1 Cor. 6. 20). To atate the same principle in 
St Paul's words, “ He died for all, that the living should 
no longer live to themselves, but to Him who for their 
sakes died and rose again "—to this kind of walk “the 
love of Christ constraineth ue” (2 Cor. 5. 14,15), The 
earecr of Jesus Christ does not afford His brethren 
merely an exterior copy, but an interior compulsive 
and assindlative foree. Christ is tu be “formed in” us, 
and till this is accomplished the Apostles “travail in 
birth” over their children (Gal, 4. 19). Only through 
experience of the cross are genuine Christians fashioned 
and made; when we are “conformed to the image of 
God's Son,” we truly “keep the word of God," and “love 
is made perfect with us, that we may have boldness in 
the day of judgement, because ax He t# we too are in 
this world” (4. 17). 

The true knowledge of God is seen in the love of 
God; and the true love of God is seen in the obedient 
walk of His Son Jesus Christ, in His perfect purity and 
self-dovotion to God and men. Let those who profess 
Divine knowledge, demonstrate it by such a life. This 
is the sum of the paragraph we have considered. 
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Teaching of last Taragraph familisr to Readers—“ The Commandment” 
Christ's Law of Brother-love—St John harpa on this String—Thea 
Breaker of the Christian Rule—The Sin of Hatred—Its Course and 
Tnsuc—The Scandal it Creates—Life in the Light—The Commandment 
of Leve Old an the Gospel—-Old as Tevelation—Old as the Being of 
God—New as the Incarnation and the Cross—" New in Him, and in 
You"—The Novelty of Christian Brotherhood—Dawn of the World's 


New Day. 


“ Beloved, it ie no new commandment that I whic to you, 
But an old commandment which you had from the boginning ; 
The old commandment ts the word which you heard. 
Again, it fs a new commandment that I write to you: 
Which thing is trne in Him,—and in you ; 
Boenure the darkness is passing, and the true light now shineth. 
He that saith ha ig in the light, and hateth bis brother, is in the dark- 
ness even fill now ; 
He that Joveth his brother, abideth in the light, 
And no occasion of stumbling is in him ; 
But he that hateth his brother, is in the darkness, 
And he walkoth in the darkness, and knoweth not where ha is going; 


Because the darknesa hath blinded his eyes.” 
1 foun 2. 7-11. 


e CHAPTER XI 
THE OLD AND NEW COMMANDMENT 


HE keeping of Ged's commands, it was shown in 
the last paragraph, is the test of a real knowledge 
of Him; this criterion distinguishes the true from the 
false “gnostic,” or man of knowledge. In “the word” 
of God His commandments have their recognized ox- 
pression, and in “the love of God” thetr sovereign 
principle. The example of Jesus Christ is the pattern 
of obedience to them, which we Christians are bound to 
copy. Alli this is perfectly familiar ; the Apostle almost 
apologizes for the reiteration of these elementary 
matters, Which Gnostic sophistry had rendered necessary. 
“In this insistence upon practical obedience as the proof 
of your knowledge of God, and on the centring of all 
duty in love, I am setting before you nothing new: I am 
telling the old story, and repeating the old command- 
ment from the lips of Josus. You heard it when the 
Gospel first reached you long ago; it has been sounding 
in your cars ever since.” 

“The commandment” here intended can be none 
other than Christ's law of love for His disciples—that 
which our Lord singled out amongst the Divine pre- 
cepts to stamp it for His own by saying, “This is my 
commandment, that you love one another, as I loved 
you” (John 15. 12); this ordinance is the touchstone 
of all the rest. It is fhe commandment of our Epistle, 
and recurs six times in its five chapters ; verses 9-11 of 

1b 
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this paragraph are cecupied with it. To the duty of 
love the writer challenges his “beloved” (comp. 4. 7, 11), 
—-ao addressing the readers for the first time in hia 
Ictter. Some interpreters find the ivroAy of verses 7, 8, 
in the command ¢o follow Jesua, gathered from verse 6, 
They argue that the foregoing rather than the following 
eontoxt supplies the basis of this sentence; if it were 
merely a question of contextual requence, their prefer- 
ence would be justified. But the point of St Joln’s 
appeal lies in the fact that the commandment he meana 
is a well-known rule, the ever-sounding order of the 
day for thoxe to whom he writes; it is a precept which 
will occur of itself to the readers, needing no definition 
or preamble. There was but one law of the Christian 
life of which this could be assumed ; and this was, not 
the general obligation to copy the pattern of Jesus, but 
the express direction commg from His lips, that those 
who believe in Him should love one another. The obli- 
gation “to walk as He walked,” enforced in the lant 
verse, suggests and leads up to “the old” and “now 
commandment” of verses 7 and 8, which is argued upon 
In yerses 9-11. 

* Love one another” was, moreover, the watchword 
of St John himself, the saying characteristic of him 
and which gained him his title of “the Apostle of 
Love,"—“‘na new commandment” certainly to those 
retred upon his teaching. The story goes that in age 
and feeblencss, when no longer equal to his public 
tainistry, the Apostle John would have himself carried 
in his chair by the young men into the assembly, and 
while all listened reverently, he would Iook round on 
them and breathe out the words, “ Little children, love 
one another!" After this had occurred repeatedly, 
some one asked him, “Why, father, do you always 
any this to us, and nothing more?” “ Because,” he 
replied, “it is the commandment of the Lord; and 
because when this is done, all is done.” The great 
commandment of the Gospel—old and not new, old 
and yet new—the alpha and omega of the rule of 
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Christ, could be none other than the Christian law 
of brother-love. 

It may be convenient to reverse the order of St John’s 
exposition in this passage, and to fix our attention first 
on the contrasted positions of the breaker and the keeper 
of Christ's commandment outlined in versea 9-11, and 
then on the contrasted aspects of the law itself—its 
iniiquily and ifs novelty—signified in verses 7 and 8. 
By this means we may throw into greater relief the 
salient foutures of the paragraph. 

1, The man that breaks the Christian rule is “ he 
who ... hates his brother” (vers. 9, 11), as the man 
that kecps the Christian rule ia “he who loves his 
brother” (ver. 10) Of the former it is declared that 
he “is in the darknexs,” even while he “says that he 
is In the hight," so that “be walks in the darkness,” and 
consequently “knows net where he is going” (vers. 9, 
11): the way and the end of life, the path he wp taking 
and the goal he is making for, are both hidden from 
him; and while he misses hia own way, he hinders 
others by setting offences in the road for them (s«itveudor 

. éoriy ev atry, ver. 8}, Of the latter—of hint who obeys 
and copies Christ in serving Ged and man by lova—the 
enunter-assertions are made, explicitly or implicitly, at 
each point: “he dweila in the light,” and nothmy in 
him makes others stumble (ver. 10); he walks on a 
lighted pathway, to a visible and assured goal (ver. 11). 

St Joln deals in plain and bread antitheses—light 
and darkness, love and hate, righteousness and lawless- 
neas, eternal life and death. He knows nothing of the 
nuances and intermediate shades, in which modern 
thought with its analytical subtlety and critical irreso- 
lution habitually works (comp. p. 52). His ideas are 
severe and massive; they exhibit in thei construction 
the classical purity of line and directness of movement. 
There burns under the calm surface of his speech a 
lambent fire too intense for passion, and a flood swells 
in him too deep for turbulence. His “ lover” and 
“hater” (dyaray, picov) are the child of God and of 
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the Devil respectively (3. 8-11), the embodimenta of 
heaven and hell upon this earth; they represent the 
two fundamental parties of mankind, the elementary 
factors to which the Apostle would reduce all the 
antagonisms oxisting in the soul and in society (comp. 
Chap, X VIB. 

But tho character defined in verse 9 is no abstract 
type, no mere impersonation of the bad element in 
humanity. St John has an actual personality in view 
—the sort of man confronting him in the schismatics 
of the day, whom discerning readers will identify by 
the description: “he that says he is in the light, and 
hates his brother.” This is the boaster of verse 4 over 
again: “he that says, ‘I have known God,’ and does 
not keep Hiy commands” (see p. 140). The first part 
of the previous definition is generalized (by way of 
recalling the great axiom of verse 5), while the second 
part of it is specialized: to “have known God” is to 
“be in the light"; to “hate one’s brother” is to break 
ull ‘tlie commandments of God” in one. The bitter, 
prating religionist, who would serve God with a busy 
intellect and unquiet tongue out of a cold heart, knows 
not hig own sin; m his vaunted knowledge he is the 
most doveived of men (see chap. i. 8, 9), “Vain 
talkers and deceivera” of this kind, who deemed them- 
selves the “progressives” of the day (2 John 9}, 
Hwarined about the Churches of Asia, men puffed up 
with the pride of religious culture and full of scorn 
toward those who kept to the ways of a plain, old- 
fashioned faith. Their contempt for fellow-believers 
proved them to be “in the darkness”; though they 
deemed themselves poasessors of a higher light. God, 
who “is light,” m being so “is love” (1. 5, 4.8). To 
St John's mind, there is a flat contradiction between 
walking in the light, or knowing God, and hating a 
brother; for hatred is spiritual darkness, and “ blinds 
the eyes” of those walking in it. Not from above but 
from beneath comes the message that the now teachers 
bring, since they sot at naught “the old command. 
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ment” of love; not out of a clearer light, but out cf 
@ miserable darkness do the voices speak that are 
charged with so much arrogance and anger. 

The verb jaiw is broader than our word “hate,” 
covering, in St John’s vocabulary, the whole range of 
feeling opposed to “love” (ayérq). Noutrality, a poise 
of mere indifference, is impossible, as the Apostle 
conceives things; one likes or dislikes, one is moved 
fo sympathy or antagonism toward every personality 
one meets. And to be in contact with a Christian 
brother, a child of God, and yet to cherish ill-will 
towards him, is to show the lack of a Christian heart: 
not to love “the brother whom one has seen” is to 
fail in love to God the Unseen (4. 20 f.}, whose Spirit 
dweila in that rejected child of His. 

The term “brother” has a strict significance in 
St John’s vocabulary. Neither here, nor elsowhere 
in the New Testament, does 4 adsAddc signify “the 
brother-man "—though the doctrine of human brother- 
hood is rooted in the New Testament; nor is it synony- 
mous with 6 rAyaior (the neighbour) of our Lord's atory 
of the Good Samaritan in Luke 10. The affinity of 
character that links the Christian brother to God his 
Father (3. 1, 2, 9, 24; 4. 13, 20:5. 2, &e.}, is the under- 
lying assumption which justifies tlus test of a spurious 
Christian knowledge (comp. 5.4). The phrase fwe apr: 
(fil this moment: usque adhuc, Vulgate), coming at 
tho close of the verse, describos, with a touch of 
reproachful surprise, the darkness tn which these mis- 
likers of their brethren are, as continuing unbroken 
though “the true light” ia shining around them 
(ver, 8) and while they congratulate themselves on 
being the most enlightened! Throughout they have 
remained in the darkness of sin, and are so at this 
moment, since their heart ia untouched by the love of 
God or man, Such were the “ false prophets,” whom St 

* In 1 Cor, 4, 11-13, tug dor (unfil now} at the and of the sentenca 


repesta dypi rig deri Baar (even until thie present dour) at the beginning. 
Comp. John 2 10, 6.17, 16. 24; nluo Matt. 21, 12, 1 Cor. 15, 6, 
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John will shortly denounce (in vers. 18 if, and 4. 1-6), 
who “went out from ua because they were not of 
us": the root of the matter was never in them. 

The three clauses of verse 1i indicate, beside the state 
of the cold-hearted professor of Christianity, the course 
and the issue of hia life: he “ia in darkness, and he 
walks in the darkness, and he knows not whither he 
goes."' If he “walks in the darkness,” it is because 
he “ds in the darkness”: his conduct matcher his 
character ; he cannot act otherwise than he is, or walk 
in any region other than that where his habitation 
lics. His acts of hostility and expressions of repug- 
nauce toward Christian brethren reveal the gloom of 
his spirit, the alienation from God sand goodness in 
which he dwells, And with all his knowledge, he sees 
nothing of the doom coming upon him; he has no idea 
whither his self-conceit, and the animosity that he 
indulges taward men better than himself, are leading 
him. Such lack of foresight comes of living “in the 
darkness” of sin against Ged. He thinks himself on 
the highway to perfection. He affects to rise by 
ambitious speculations and communion with exalted 
minds above the common herd of men to the infinite 
source of light and being. But while he scema to 
mount, ho is morally sinking, His sails are filled with 
the breeze of heaven, but the malignant hand upon 
the rudder steers him to the shores of perdition. Amid 
Christian enlightenment und rich in privilege and talent, 
one thing he jacks—a loving Christian heart; for want 
of the one thing needful, the best that he possesses is 
turned to its meanest and worst. 

The Apostle writes in chap. 3. 15, “Every one 
who hates his brother is a murderer”; and Jesus had 
declared, ‘He who says to his brother, ‘Thou fool?’ 
ig liable up to the measure of hell-fire!” (Matt. 5. 22). 


1 The verb ixdye, “to go away,” implies destination, tuture destiny, 
since it denotea leaving the present arene, I} occurs frequently in the 
Fourth Gospel as applied to the departure of Jesus; ace John 6. 14, 
91 £.; 13, 8, 39:14, 26, &e, 
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The man supposed by St John forgets these warnings, 
or misses their bearing on himself; ha doea not im the 
least perceive whither his evil heart tends, with what. 
ruin for himself and mischief for athers, the seeds of 
malice in his soul are charged. No man is in greater 
Spiritual peril than the self-complacent intellectualist, 
the Pharisees of culture: and no man, commonly, is 
lesa open to reproof. 

“Because the darkness has blinded his eyes”:!' the 
fumes of pride, the dust of conflict, the mists of apecu- 
lution and opinionativeness obfuscate the conscience ; 
they will shut out from minds otherwise atreng ond 
clear the elementary truths of religion, and the plain 
distinctions of right and wroug. St John ominously 
recalls the words spoken by Jesus in His last appeal to 
the Jews (John 12. 35): * Walk as you have the light, 
lest the darkness overtake you; and he that walks im 
the darkness, Anares nol whither ke goes.” Little did the 
Jewish people dreain of the sequel to their rejection 
of Josus Christ, of the downfall ta which their sell- 
righteousness and “odinm liuwani generis” were lurry- 
ing them. St John’s contemporarica had been wit- 
nesses to the result, which stands ay history's severest. 
rebuke to religious pride and inhumanity. Let them 
read the lesson of the ruing of Jerusalem. 

There lies in verse 10 another accusation against thie 
unloving Christian professor. While ho hastens to his 
own fall, he strews bindrances in the path of others ; 
it is by way of contrast that St John writes of the Jover 
of his brethren, exév8adov obk Fora iv adrig,-—" Not in 
bim,” but in the other, “there is offence.” Every schism 
inasecandal, Every ill-tempered or cynical professcr of 
religion, every irritable, churlish man who bears tho 


' 2 Cor. 4. 4 affords a ptriking paratle! to the thought of St John here : 
“The God of thia world (viuy} hath blinded the thoughts of the 
unbelievers,” &e. (comp. also John 12. 40 £). There the binding ia that 
of an anbeticf, which forbida from the outact the reception of the 
Christian light; here of a misbelief, which porverta the light wheu it 
hag been intellectually revoived und makes a darkuess of i. 
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name of Christ, blocks the path of life for those who 
would enter. The spiteful story or base insinuation, 
the hasty and unjust reproach, the look of aversion or 
cold indifference, the explosion of anger, the act of 
retaliation, the mean advantage taken of a neighbour, 
is another stone of stumbling thrown into the much- 
hindered way of God's salvation. The unbeliever finds 
excuse to say, “If this is your Christian, I prefer men 
of the world. If conversion produces characters like 
that—better remain unconverted!” “Offences,” Jesus 
once gaid, “must needy come; but woe to him through 
whom they come!” To remove thom, and to combat 
thor pernicious effect, is amongst. the Church's con- 
stant, and her hardest taska. 

All that hay been said of the “hater” holds in the 
inverse sense of “the luver of his brother.” Not only 
“ig he in the light,” he “abides in” it (ver. 10), making 
his domicile there and growing into familiar and con- 
genial relations with it, The light that “now shincs” 
(ver, 8} about him, pervades his soul and conforms him 
to its nature; it illuminates for him life and death, 
things present and to come, with the meaning and the 
glory which the manifestation of God incarnate has 
viven tu inan’s finite existence. Safe himsclf, by the 
daily services of Jove the Christian makes the way of life 
safer and easier for his fellow-travellers, not treading 
it alone but drawing others after him, Ue keeps step 
in his mareh with the great brotherhood of thosc who 
in the love of Christ und the Father have evermore 
“one heart and one way.” 

II. Now we return to verses 7 und 8, to the double 
axpect of the law itself, whose operation we have 
viewed in the contrasted types of character that are 
produced under it. The commandment of love is not 
new, but old; again, it ia new while tt is old. 

1. “ Beloved, I am writing to you an old commandment” 
(ver. T)—how off? The rule of Christian love in at 
least as old to the readers as their first hearing of the 
Gospel: “the old commandment is the word which you 
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heard.” Tt is part of “the message which we | Apostles] 
heard from Him and report unte you” (1. 5) The 
easence of the Gospel was breathed into the law of 
brotherly love; this constitutes, in substance, “the word” 
which the first heralds of Christ proclaimed. St John 
is an aged man, and has been at Ephesus for well-nigh 
a generation; the Church in his province had e history 
before his coming. Many of the readers of his letter 
had been brought up within the Christian fold, and 
wuder the Apostle’s pastorate; the image of Christ and 
the thought of “the brotherhood” blended with their 
eurliest inemories. Christianity and its iw of love 
were no untried novelty, no fresh invention, like the 
Gnostic rules and speculations that were coming into 
vogue; they were of long standing in this region by 
the ond of the first century, and in the circle where 
this Iste-surviving Apostle of Jesus Christ presides. 
Ile has nothing to impart to his readers, or to impose 
upon them, other than that they have known and held 
from the beginning. Naturally, as it is with old men, 
St John's thoughts turn to the past; standing upon the 
ground of the Church's scttled faith and practice, he 
challenges innovators, and luys «stern arrest on men 
who, as he puts it in his short letter to the Lady Elect, 
‘oo forward and abide not im the teaching of Christ” 
(2 John 9%). 

To ourselves also his precept sounds ag “the old 
commandment” which we “had from the beginning,” 
“the word” which wo “heard” at a mother's knee or 
from a fathers reverend lips. With the command, 
« Little children, love one another,” tho grace and truth 
that came by Jesus Christ visited our childish hearts at 
life's morning hour, But to us the old eommand comes 
with an antiquity vastly extended and enhanced. For 
the older of the Apostle’s readers, the commencement 
of the Gospel and the commencement of their own 
Christian expericnce were conterminous; they “had it 
from the beginning,” and “heard it” so soon as it was 
spoken. Tn our case a wide interval exists between the 
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two. Christianity has behind it now the tradition, not 
of two, but of sixty generations; ita origin carries us 
back to a remote beginning. “The law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus” is the chain which runs through 
twenty centuries and binds the modern to the ancient 
world; it has knit the peoples and the ages into brother- 
hood. The corporate life of Christendom-—flawed and 
imperfect, yet real and deeply working—supplies tle 
surest bond of humanity; this commandment is its 
ventral cord. The love of Christ is the focus of history. 

The train of blessing that has constantly followed on 
obedience to this rule, the peace and progress aud moral 
order it secures, the spiritual treasures of a Chiistianly 
governed home and commonwealth, accumulating as 
they descend, are witness that the law of Chrixt is the 
guarantee of human happiness; it hes laid duwn the 
ultimate, and only possible, basis for the federation and 
socialization of mankmd. “Other foundation ean no 
man ley than that which is laid,” Christ principle of 
brotherly love may he traced working oge after age in 
the ascent of man, through the growth of knowledge 
and the spread of freedom and the widening of hunin 
intercourse, It has proyoked to war avainst it, for 
rebuke and overthrow, the powers of darkness—pride, 
sensuality, greed, the treachery and cruelty and in- 
measurable scifishness of the carnal mind that is enmity 
against God. In the diffusion of Christ's Spirit, in the 
proclamation and practice of His simple Inw illustrated 
by His divine example, the light “shines” more and 
more widely “in the darkness,” and the darkness 
resents and repels it in vain (Jvln 1. 5). 

But if the commandment is so old as this, if it comes 
from the fountain-head of the Gospel and is opcrative 
wherever the life of Christ 1s known among mcn, it inust 
be alder still. Christianity was a revelation, not an in- 
vention. Nothing that is of its essence was really new 
and unprepared, Its roots are in the Old Testament ; its 
principles were “ hidden in God who created all things ” 
(Eph, 3.9). The Only-begotten issued “ froin the bosom 
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of the Father” (Jolin 1. 18), bringing this Jaw for God's 
ehildren. He came to show what God eternally is, and 
what in Ilis cternal purpose men are bound to he. 
“ Before tha muuutams were brought forth or ever the 
earth and the world were framed," God was wisdom, 
and God was love. The comnandment is grounded in 
His changeless beg. God could not create, could not 
coneeive, such creatures as ourselves otherwise than as 
desined to Jove Him and each other. Creation and 
redemption are parts of one order, and animated by 
one soul. The conmandment, in its absolute basis and 
boginning, 14 old as the ercation of the race, old as the 
love and fatherhood of God. Jesus rested it upon this 
foundation, when in bidding lis disciples be “kind to 
the evil and wothankful” He said, “ Ye shall be perfect, 
as your heavenly Fathor is perfect.” (Matt. 5.48, Luke 
6.35}. Lhe relation of the child of God to its eternal 
Father imposes on it this consuinmate ideal. 

Wiicn the Apostie reminds lis children that they 
“had” this commandment “from the beginning,” his 
backward gaze peuctrates to the abselute starting- 
point. St John sees everything awh specie wfernitatin, 
“That which was from the beginning” ty the title of 
his Epistle: it is dhe “eternal life” manifested in Jesus 
Christ and conunuanicated throngh Him to mien, of 
which he thinks and writes throughout (comp. 1. 2 and 
§. 20). “From the beginning” (ar apyig) might, to be 
sure, have a limited reference piven by the context, 
fs, ¢, In verse 24 below and in 3. 11 and 2 John §, 
where it qualifies “you heard”! Gut with no such 
limitation in the sentence, one presumes that St Jolin 
is renching back to the unconditioned “ beginning"; 
this presuinption is strengthened by the recurrerce of 
ar «pyic in the absolute sense in verses 13, 14 below. 

1 The erroneous reading of the T.R. * you Aeard (from the beginning) " 
—instead of “hard” (ijcoteare for eiyers}—ia doubtless due to thepe 
parallels, and is an example of the copyiste’ errora due to congcious 
or nnconscious “ harmonietic correction,’ Ita effect haa been to identify 
the clansea ‘‘ you had from the beginning ” and “' you heard,” which are 
‘n point of fact antithetical. 
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It is with as meaning therefure, and by way of 
distinction, that the Apostle attaches to “the com- 
mandment which you had from the beginning” a 
parallel definition, “the word which you heard.” The 
second statement brings the readors down to the 
historical and subjective orlgin of the commandment 
which, in respect of its objective and absolute point 
of depnrture, they “had?! from the beginning” (comp. 
2dehn ). KRethe's comment on the sentence goes 
more deeply into St John’s thought than Westeott's: 
“+From the beginning’ points us back to the first 
clanse of the Enistle-—— you Aad from the beginning ’ 
that ‘which wean from the beginning,” When the 
Apostle says later, in explaining the newness of the 
command, that “the darkness is passing by and 
the irve light now shines,” manifestly its oldness ja 
the antiquity of that which existed Jong ago; the light 
was there, the command existed in principle; only the 
darkness eclipsed it und made it to be as though tt 
wero not. Of Christy great ivreAj, as of Himsclf 
(John 1.10, 10), 16 may be said: “Ti was in the world, 
and the world knew it not; it cume unto its own, and 
its own received it not.” 

2. Verse 8 turns the other side of the shield: * Again, 
it is a nee commandment that I write to you." 

The old Apostle has still the eyes of youth. New 
buddings and unfoldings, the fresh aspects of primitive 
and wellavern truth, he is quick to recognize, The 
teaching of his Gospel, 80 marvellous in its philosophic 
scopo and adaptation to the Hellenic mind when con- 
sidered as the work of a Galilean Jewish author, is 
evidence of this. He knows how not mercly to vindicate 
the old against the new, when the new shows itself 
impatient and irreverent, but how ta translate the old 

1 If etyere (had) shared in the historical sonse of jxodcare, wo should 
have expected to find it in the historical tense, viz, the sorist feyere, instead 
of the imperfeat; or the present, éyere, might have been used of a con: 
tinuons possession, “from the first day until now.” The imperfect 


expresses & tentative, growing realization of that which is eternal 
ita pource. 
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into the new, and to discern the old in the new under 
its altered face. This is, after all, the proper way to 
ruird the old: it is the genuine conservatism. If At 
John lives out of the past, he lives in the present, and 
for the future. 

To sny “I write no new but an old commandment,” 
eould not be the Apostle’s lust word about Christ's law 
of love. Lie had scen so many new creations born of 
the word which “was fram the beginning”; a world 
of young and eager life was in the Churches that 
stretched cast und west before his cyas, and were filling 
the face of the world with new fruit of the Kingdom. 
To him charge was even more in evidence than identity ; 
the progross was as manifest as the persistence of the 
trath. St John had watched the profoundest spiritaa! 
revolution which the world link experienced. A new 
heaven and carth were in the making for mankind ; 
and the law that governed this creation, thongh old in 
its ovivin as the being of God, was new in its aperation 
as the character of Jesus Clirist—old as the thought of 
the Eten. sew as the eross of Jesus, or as the lntesat 
sacrifices of a life laid down for His love's sake, That 
which is old as one leaks up the strenm of tine and 
travels Lackward to the springs, is new at cach point 
as one goes down the current. The commandment is 
old as that out of which the present has grown, new 
ax that by which the past is done away and in which 
the future is germinally lidden; old to the eyes of 
memory and fxith, new to the eyes of preplecy and 
hope; old as a potential, new as a dynamite energy: old 
in its intrinsic nature, new In ite pradual and incom- 
Pete developments; old as the ever-shining smn, new 
ax the duybreuk; old as creation, new us Individaal 
birth. 

The antiquity of the law of love St John left to speak 
for itself; its novelty he explains in the second clause of 
verse 8: “ Which thing is true (6 ixriv aAnffic) m Him 
and in you"—where the neuter relative pronoun refers 
nut to the ivroAy (which would have required in Greek 
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n feminine, as in verse 7), but to the principal seutence 
ax wu whole, to the fact that the old commandment is, 
notwithstanding, ver. And its newness is twofold; 
in the Head and in the members of the Body of Christ, 
in the Vine-stock and in the branches. 

(1) “New in Hine”: for the coming of God's Son in 
our flesh gave to love a scope and compelling force 
unknown before, The personality of Jesus Christ, His 
character, doctrine, works, above all His sacrificial death, 
revealed the love of God to man, and revealed at the same 
time a enpacity of love and obligation to love in man, of 
which the world had no previous conception, and that 
were beyond measure astonishing in the given moral 
conditions and under the circumstanees of Christ's 
advent. “Herein is love,” writes St John, pointing 1o 
ile Incarnation and the Cross, “herein have we kuown 
Jove” (3 16,4. 10)—as though one had never known or 
heard of Jove befure! so completely did this demoustra- 
tion surpass antecedent notions on the subject and 
antiquate earher examples. The commandment was 
put upon another footing, and was elothed with a fresh 
wid irresistible power. 

In His teaching Jesus had recast the ancient law of 
Israel, Tle drew out of the mass of inferior and 
external precepts the golden rule and the two-fold duty 
of Jove to God and man; Iie appealed by all He said 
upun men's oblixations to cach other, to the primeval 
law of Lomanity “written in the heart,” retracing its 
ofaeed characters and re-awakening the alfections 
native to man as the offspring of the Father in heaven. 
HLis life and walk restored to the race its lost ideal, and 
presented to all eyes “the new man” reconstituted 
after the image of God. His death crowned His life's 
work, and perfected His own filial character. But the 
death of the cross accomplished more than this; it gave 
to the law of love on authority new in its kind, a 
vicarious and redeeming efficacy. “Born under” this 
“law "and yielding it a perfect obedience, Jesus Christ 
reconciled the world to God; in so doing He generated 
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a force which enables and constrains sinful men, now 
released from condemnation, to “keep the command- 
ments” of God and to “fulfil the just demand of the 
law” (Rom. 8, 4), Christ's disciples follow their Lord's 
example by the virtue of His atonement; they “walk 
in love as Christ also loved them, and gave Himself up 
for them, an offering aid sacrifice to God for an odour 
of fragrance.” It was the cross that sent them forth to 
breathe Christ's love into the world, and “to lay down 
their lives for the brethren.” “He died for all,” writes 
the other theological Apostle, “in order that the living 
no Jonger to themselves should live, but to Him who 
for thein died and was raised” (2 Cor. 5. 15); and living 
to Christ means living for the brethren on whose behalf 
He died, for the body of which Christ is Heud (sco, o.g., 
1 Cor. §. 9-13, 12. 12 ff). The cross of Christ reconciles 
Gontile and Jew “in one body” to God; the fire of His 
yusion fuses tozether natures the most hostile and 
remote (seo Eph. 2. 11-22, Col. 3. 2-H). “The new 
covenant in His blood” is a covenant of amity and 
allianee for all who enter its bonds and share the peace 
with God which it secures. 

This was “true in Christ,” in point of fact as well as 
principle. The peace on carth heralded by the angel’ 
song att the Nativity was reulized in a multitude of 
Christian soecielies now planted through the Noman 
Empire and spreading from the Mediterranean shores— 
each of them the centre of forees of goodwill and 
chartty, new-leavoning a world where men had been 
“slaves to manifold lusts and pleasures, living in malice 
and envy, hating one avother” (Tit. 3. 3). The pfife- 
delphia of the followers of the Crucified was the most 
noticeable thing about the new movement; this was 
the outstunding characteristic dwelt upon both by its 
upologists and critics, ‘See,” they said, “how these 
Christians love one another!” It was the peculiar 
mark fixed by the Master for His society : “ In this shall 
all incn know that you are my disciples” (John 13. 35). 
In the oldest Christian document, the letter of St Paul 
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to the infant Church of Thessalonica, this feature of 
the young community is noted with the livelicst satis- 
faction: “Coucerning brotherly love you have no need 
that one write unto you; for indeed you do it toward 
all the brethren which are in all Macedonia” {1 Thess. 
4. 9f.); in the second Epistle he thanks God, in the first 
place, “for that your faith growcth exceedingly, and 
the love of cach one of you all toward ono another 
aboundeth” (2 Thess. 1. 3). It behoves all Christian 
teachers to put this foremost among the “ notes” of 
the Church and the tokens of apostolical descent. 

(2) “ Which is true,” the Apostle testifies to his dis- 
ciples, *in Him, and in you"! The fact that God's law 
of loye is kept, that a new bend of affection is formed 
amongst men and a new gravitation draws the scattercd 
elements of life together, is evident in the case of those 
Christian mon as it had been in Christ Himself. It 
means much that St John should couple “llim” and 
“vou 11 this sentence and put the pronouns into the 
same coustruction. Tlow many amongst otrsclyes, 
Christ's present servants, could beur to be put in this 
juxtuposition ? of what Chureh could it. be aflirnned with- 
out qualification, concerning the law of love to the 
brethren, “ Which is true in Tlim, and in you"? 

In this double truth thera is a deep distinetiou—as 
betaveen the root and the branches, the full fountain 
and the broken streams, which need constant replenish- 
ment. Butin principle the identity holds good for all 
who are in Christ, The law that ruled His being rules 
theirs. The fires of His passion have thrown a spark 
into each of their souls, kindling them to something of 
the same glow. The prayer of Jesus Christ for Hts 
discipleship, as it should endure and witness unto the 
world’s end, is fulfilled by such participation : “ that they 
may all be one, even aa thou, Father, art in me and [ 
in thee,” and “that the love wherewith thou lovedst 
me may bein them, and I in them” (John 17. 23, 26). 
Just so far as this affirmation respecting St John's 
little children “is true” in Christians, the true Chris- 
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flanity propagates itself and bears its healing fruit 
thronghout the world. 

The coming of this new love, that had given bright 
evidence of ita eftieacy in the Christian society, St 
John oxplains in verse Sb; he refers it te “ the message ” 
which Christ brought from God, and which His Apostles 
are announcing overywhere (1. 5}. The true life springs 
from “ the true ight” (ré¢we ra adydudy! iey dafve) In 
the light of the Gospel the new way of love is revealed 
and made practicable. St Paul in using this figure 
gave another turn to the same thought; he affirmed the 
social results of the Gospel to be the outgrowth of its 
relizious conceptions, when he wrote, “ The fruit of the 
helt is in ell goodness and righteousness and truth” 
(Eph. 6. 9}. The ethieal and theologien] are insepar- 
able as life and light, as fruit and ruot (comp. pp. G5, G4). 
The murals of Payanism were the product of its 
idolatry (sea Rom. 1. 18-s2}—of “the darkness“ which 
St John sees “passing off"*; Christian morals, the 
purity and charity of tha Apostolis Church, sprang 
from the ideas of God and of His relutions to men 
derived fram Jesus Christ. 

© Afready shineth” Gy dafva) is a questionable 

1 The double“ true “ofthe EY. in verse § represents two distinet CG: eck 
adjectives, dAgite and aAndeviy, The former siguifice truth of stalenent, 
viz., of the statement wade by the writer in ver. 84, which is verified by 
fact: the fatter significa truth of coveeption, the correspondence of the 
reality to the idea that is expressed. A “truce light” ay ddyfivoy, is thet 
which ia light indead and worthy of the name; o “true light" on chyfig, 
would be light that does not deceive or mislead. Coinp. tho uae of 
ahativie (a favourite epithet with St John} in 6. 20, John 4. 23, 6. 32, 
15. 1; algo in 1 Thess, 1. 9, 

* [lapayerar, passive voice, again in yerse 17; more literally, “ passea 
by." Elsewhere the active voice hears this (neuter} senga: ko in the 
Pauline parallel of 1 Cor. 7. 31, wapdye: ré cyijpa ron edopov rovron (comp. 
Pe, 143, 4, in LXX), and (in the literal scnec) John 9.1, Matt. 9.9. The 
verb conveys the idea not of o mere vanishing or cessation, but of a 
visible movenient from the scene, ay when clouds are sailing off and the 
sky clears. Possibly, there is a touch of distinction in the use of the 
paasive, which docs nof occur in the same sense outside of these two 
verses, Not of ite own motion is “the darkness" passing; it ia “ borne 
away" by the flood of incoming light. 
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emendation by the Revisers of the oldcr rendering 
“now. “Already” marks, in English usage, a present 
antithetical to some future—so soon as this; a8 though 
the Apostle meant; “The true light shines even now, 
while the darkness still strives against it; s brighter 
day is coming, when its light will flood the world and 
the whole sky will be affame with the glory of God. 
‘lt is beginning to have its course’” (Westcott) This 
thought, however true, and tha predictive connotation 
this rendering reads into jjé,7 are out of place in the 
given connexion, *Héq looks back as readily as for- 
ward; it denotes a present contrasted either with future 
or past?; in the latter reference it signifies by this tine, 
now at fength, This muy be the rarer sense of the 
adverb, but it is a perfectly legitimate sense, and is 
imported here by the contrast of “old and new” domi- 
nating the paragraph. Anew day is dawning for the 
world. Af fas? the darkness lifts, the clouds break and 
scatter; “the true light shines” out in the sky; the 
sons of ight can now walk with clear vision, toward a 
sure end. 

Once besides the Apostle John has amployed this 
phrase; where he writes in the prologue to his Gospel, 
“There was the true light (76 gue ra aAgiivdy) . . . com- 
ing into the world.” There, as here, his gaze is retro- 
spective ; and he describes the adveut of the Word as 
that of a light long veiled (existing ayes before the 
Baptist’s day) but now piercing through all obstruction. 
Now at last!) “The mystery hidden from the ages and 
ganerations—hidden away from the ages in God, who 
created all things” {Col. 1. 26, Eph. 3. 9)—comes to 
birth, The hour of the new creation has struck: the 
Voice has sounded, “ Behold, I inake all things new !” 

To what splendour the great day may grow, St John 
does not suggest, or speculate. “The Son of God is 
come; we have eternal life in Him ” (5, 11-13, 20}: this 
conviction fills his mind and brings him perfect satis- 

' Ag, og. in 4. 8, John 4. 35, 2 Thess, 2. 7, 2 Tim. 2. 18, &e, 

? Tor the latter, comp, Jobn 7. 14, 11. 17, 19, 28, Rom. 1, 10, 2 Tim, 4. 6. 
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faction. He haa lived through a day of new creation; 
he has “seen the kingdom of God como in power” 
(Mark 9. 1). The religious world of hia childhood and 
that of his age—what 4 gulf lies between them, a 
contrast between the old and tha new within his life- 
time the more marvellous the more he reflects upon it. 
Enough for him that the darkness passea and the trua 
light mounts the sky. He is aa one who descrica the 
morn in the east, after 4 long tempestuous night; he 
has seen the sun climb the horizon, and is sure of day. 
The old Apostle is ready to say with Simeon, “ Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according 
to thy word; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 


RELIGION IN AGE AND YOUTH 


Panee in the Letter—*I write,” “I have written '"—Little children, 
Fathers, Young Men—dA# knowing the Father through Forgiveness—- 
The “Fathers” deep in knowledge of Christ—-Christology the Crown 
of Christian Thinking--"' Yoong Men" and their Strangth--Violence of 
Passion—Allurementa of Nevelty—Deucon Light of Scripture—The 
Militant Sirengih ef Young Men. 


“T wrile to you. little children, because your sing hare been Sorgiven 
you, for His name's sake: 
I write te you, fathers, because you have known Him that is from 
the beginning ; 
I write to you, young men, beenuse you lave overcome the Evil 
One, 
Thave written to you, little ones, because you have known the Father: 
TL have written to you, fathers, because you bare known [im that 1s 
from the beginning ; 
I heave written to you, young men, because you are strong and thie 


word of God ubideth in you, und you have overcome the Evil 
Que."—1 Joun 9, 12-14. 


CHAPTER XII 
RELIGION IN AGE AND YOUTH 


ERE we come to a pause, and almost a new 
bepinning, in St John’s letter. He told us at 

the outset that he was writing for the purpose of 
doclaring anew the message he had received froin 
Christ and tostifying to the facts about Christ of 
which he and others had been witnesses. On the 
basis of this testimony, he reminded the readers, there 
in sot up « holy fellowship of men with God, in which 
they teo are partakers. To give this witness and to 
promote this fellowship ix for St John and his coimn- 
pantons in the testunony a perfect joy (1.3,4). Thus 
the ground of the Epistle was stated on its subjective 
side and as regards the intent of the author. But the 
letter assumes & corresponding disposition and attitude 
ou the part of its receivers; it is grounded, objectively, 
upon their consciousness of the new life in Christ and 
the sulvatiou from sim which it effects. To this side 
of the case the Apostle turns in verse 12, and appeals 
to the experience of Divine grace in those addressed 
by the Epistle: “TI write to you, little children, because 
your sing are forgiven... because you have known 
the Father ” (ver. 14). In the preface St John spoke of 
what moved him to write on jis own account; here he 
tells what led him to write on the readers’ account,—+to 
write particularly to them, and in this particular strain. 
This letter is meant for Christian people, fur men de- 
livered from sin and acquainted with God (sce p. 59); 

Lije Eterual 13 W 
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for old men advanced im Christian knowledge, for young 
men who have used their strength te conquer evil. 

In making the pause and change of attitude we 
observe, St John does not change his theme. He 
still pursues the thread that has been followed from 
chap. 1. 3 onwards; the thought of fellowship with 
God ix dominant in this and the two succeeding para- 
graphs, as much asin those preceding them. “ Forgive- 
ness” is admission to such fellowship; “knowledge of 
the Father” is its continuance; “ vielory over the Evil 
One” is its counterpart and the condition of its main- 
tenance; “Jove of the world" would be its negation 
(vers. 15-17}; the “antichrists” are those who have 
departed from the Church's fellowship with God) in 
Christ, whose teneluing means its dissolution (vers, 14-27). 

The emendation of the received text. and the right 
arrangemicut of the clausea, go far to expound the 
meaning of the section of the Epistle before uz. We 
must certainly read, with the Kevisers, “Ihave written" 
(ypava), not “Twrito” (ypage), in the Jast sentence of 
verso 13. Tho six statements of verses 12-14 aro then 
scen to fall inte two balanced sections of three clausca 
cach—not into unequal parts of four and two clauses 
respectively—which are prefaced in the first half by the 
present tense, “I write,” and in the second by the past, 
“T have written.” In both sections “little children” 
(“or little ones”) are first addressed, then “fathers “ 
and “young men™ in urn. By the former name St 
John habitually accosts his readers—as rexvia In verses 
1, 28, 5. 7, 5. 21, and wadia in verse 18 below; they 
were all of then the old Apostic's “little ones” (see 
p. 163}. Accordingly, the content of the first and fourth 
¢inuses 14 of a comprehensive nature and applies to 
Christian believers venerally. It is therefore a mistake, 
though a natural one, to discriminate the children of 
this passage from the fathers and young men, and to 
suppose that “httle children,” or “little ones,": is 

* There ia a shede of difference betwoen seewia (ver. 12} and waidia 
(ver. 18) which is not indicated in the E.Y., for it renders both by 
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employed by the Apostle, like these other terms, as a 
definition of age. The order of the three classes— 
chiltiren, fathers, young men-—speaks against this dis- 
tinction. The Apostle, who was now ninety years old, 
out of his patriarchal dignity and affection thinks of all 
his Hoek as “little children,” while he distinguishes the 
elder and younger amongst them, to whom he writes 
as “fathers” and “ young menu” in terms appropriate to 
their severnl conditions. The duplication of the three- 
fold statement, under the verbs “T write” and “T have 
written,’ 1s curious. Jt uw St John’s manner te repeat 
himself; his mind hovers upon and plays round its 
cherished thoughts, bringing out at each turn fresh 
aspects of the kame truth, Nowhere else in the Epistle 
is tle repetition so formal and (as one may say) so 
harefaced as in thia instance. The fourth clause ia 
ptrallel to the first, but quite different; the sixth (the 
young mers clause) enlarges upon the third; tho fifth 
clause repeats the second unchanged. 

int what does the device of repetition mean? It 
ix to be noted that the present tense, “Io write,” 
which heads enech statemont in the first half of the 
passuge, was used in chap. 1.4 and 2. 1, preceding this 
Purayraph, while the pest tense, “I wrote" or “have 
written” displices this in the later passages—viz. 
verses 21, 26 below and chap. 6. 13.) This change of 
tense in the verb as between curler and Inter parts of 
the Epistle oes to account for the yartation uouule ip 
this place. There if no necd to suppose that some 
previous writing is meant, when St John says “I have 
written”: such reference is out of the question in 
verves 21, 2, and is very improbable here. The Apostle 
“little children.” The foriner in a word of endearment and éendarness, 
connoting attachment in the persons coneerned. The latter ia a word 
of encouragement and appeal, implying dependence on the part of thoas 
addresued and help or direction to be given them. Weide:, race waa in 
evoryday use in Gireek jlike “luda” in Northern English) by way of 
familiar address to pervanta or work-peaple of all xges; comp. John 
21. 5, Luke 12, 45; the Hervant of Jehovah in the Deutero-Isaiah ig 
é warc (comp. Acts 3. 18, &,). 
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has reached an advanced pvint in his letter. He haa 
restated the message committed to him by Christ, and 
drawn out its import; he will appeal to his children on 
the strength of this declaration (vers. 15-17). By way 
of supporting hia appeal, he reminds them of their 
own knowledge of the things of God; this experience 
common to them all, this varied experience of old and 
young, furnishes the reason for which he thus writes, 
and sustains his warning against the friendship of the 
world, But as, in making this entreaty and after thrice 
reiterating “I write to you,” his eye glances over tho 
manuscript in hand, he reminds himself that he Aad 
already written to this effect, und that the previous 
paragraphs imply in the readers the knowledge of God 
and ihe victory over sin of which he now speaks. 
Upon this sugyestion he resumes hia explanation, and 
states a second time, with added fulness, the reasons 
that justify him in using words of uppeal so intimate 
and confident. What the Apostle has in nnd to write, 
what he has writteu,—ali is written as to men forgiven 
for Christ's suke and knowing God their Father—not 
to those who are ignorant of the Gospel or disobedient 
fo it. These are the cleansed and enlightened, the good 
boldiers of Jesux Christ, the deep students of eternal 
truth. With this high opinion of his children in Christ, 
Si John observes a little later, In verses 20, 21, “You 
have an auoimting from the Holy One and know,-—all 
of you: Ihave not written unto you because you know 
not the truth, but beeause you know it.” It is an 
Apostolic lesson, to be learnt both from St John and 
St Paul, that one should think as well us possible of 
these one hag to teach and give them credit for evary- 
thing they know, that further instruction should be 
built on past attainment. 

Some of our best interpreters, including Bengel and 
Rothe, read the six ér's of verses 12-14 as that instead 
of beeause,—as though the Apostle would give in these 
duplicated statements the content or substance of what 
lic writes, ruther than the reasons for writing as he 
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does. That the ordinary rendering of the conjunction 
is correct, seems to be evident from verse 21 just quoted. 
St John is expressing in a fatherly, confiding way his 
satisfaction in the character of his readers, his certainty 
that the entreaty he is making will not be in vain, It is 
the same man who writes in the Third Epistle, “I have 
no greater joy than that I hear of my children walking 
in the truth” (ver. 4). 

Now it is time to Jook at the experience of St John's 
Christian flork, and to compare it with our own. 

1. Two things the Apostle says of his little children 
collectively; two features mark in common all those 
who have believed the Gospel and entered the fold 
of Christ: their “sins are forgiven fur His name's 
sake”; they “have come to know the Father.” These 
ure concomitant gifts of grace, and correspond to the 
justification and adoption of St Paul's teaching, They 
arc pictured in their relation to each other by Christ's 
puable of the Prodigal Son (Luke 15). Through for- 
giveness the sinner comes for the first time to know 
his father, whom in blindness of heart he had most 
shamefully wronged and wounded. His pttilul confes- 
sion is smothered in the embrace and kiss of pardon; 
his rags are replaced by “the best robe"; the feast of 
reconciliation is spread for him; he ts called “my son.” 
who had been @ rebel and an outeast. In all this the 
love of the father's heart, hitherto unguessed aa it was 
undeserved, reveals itself to the humbled prodigal. 
Tn estrangement he had broken the ties of home, and 
earried with him into exile a false mage of the father, 
measuring him out of his perverse and vitiated nature ; 
but from this moment misunderstandings are gone, 
mistrust and bitterness arc swept away. Above all 
the happiness of the wanderer's reinstatement is this, 
that now the son knows his futher; ho feels, as never 
before, the infinite pity, tenderness, patience, generosity 
of a father’s heart. It is as “Father " that God forgives 
the sins of men, accepting the Advocate’s plea on their 
behalf, and is ready to do so for “the whole world” 
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(chap. 2. 2) ; only by forgiving can God prove His Father- 
hood to the sinful. Verses 1, 2 of this chapter and 
verse 7 of chap. 1 have shown these two elements to be 
fundamentul and inseparable in St John’s message. 
“We have an Advocate with the Father,” he has told 
us, “ Jesus Christ the righteous," who “is the propitia- 
tion for our sins,” and “the blood of Jesus His Son 
cleanscth us from all sin.” The Son of God who has 
interpesed with His propitiation, is the brother of those 
whose part He takes, and reveals His Father to them as 
also theirs; by His advocacy He wins their restoration 
to the forfeited extate of sonship toward God. “The 
name” on account of which St John’s little children 
have had their “sing forgiven,” is that of Jesus, God's 
Son. Wiis “name” siguifies Wis person and achieve- 
ments, His rights and standing with God, His relation- 
ship to mankind—all that prompted Him and qualified 
Him te sne with such effect for the forgiveness of a 
world of sinuers (see p. 1138), All the intercessory power 
that ix in the name of Jesua Christ accrued to Him 
us the Son of God, and therefore goes to reveal the 
father whom the world had not known (see Juhn 17. 
20, 20), Jesus has “shown us the Father” in Uinself 
(John 14. 7-11)—in His incarnate person exhibiting the 
Father's nature, in His atonement accomplishing the 
Father's will, and in His words of forgivencss conveying 
the Father's grace tomen. The suerifice of Jesus Christ, 
since it brings about a perfect remission of sins (comp. 
Heb. 10. 1-18), has made it possible for men eustrauged 
by sin for the first time to realizo the Fatherhood of 
Almiyhty God, Jesus Christ bas “brought us nigh” 
to God“ through the cross” (see Eph. 2. 13-18; 1 Peter 
4. 1%),—so near that we can sec Him as He iy, and 
know that He is light and love (1. 5, 4. 8-10). All who 
have received and kept the word of Christ, “have 
known the Father.” St John's gospel was the message 
of forgiveness bestowed by the Father for Christ's sake. 
ere is the source of the distinctive Christian ex- 
perience, the ground of all specifically Christian teaching 
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and appeal, for young and old alike. None of us can 
ever outgrow this stage of knowledge. The sense of 
forgrveness through Christ, the right to call God 
“Father” through the Spirit of His love, the temper 
of a little child toward God, ara confirmed in the 
Christian believer as hfe goes on; he becomes ever 
Inore childlike in heart, morc humble in the remem- 
brance of pardoned sin, as his fellowship with God 
grows deeper. Other truths are important ; this is all- 
unportant, The Gospel has nothing to say except to 
sinful men; it can do nothing for those who will not 
confess their sins, ]ts countless boncfits for the race of 
minkind rest upon this one boon of personal forgiveness 
by God and reception inte His family. Men belong to 
two categories—the saved and thea unsaved : to the latter 
the messenger of the Gospel has to say, “ Confess your 
si; know the truik, be reconciled to God”; to the 
former, “Your sins are forgiven you; you know the 
Vather, Walk worthily, henceforth, of your calling ; 
canguer the Kvil One; grow in the knowledge of God, 
till you are fillod with ITis fulness.” 

Among St Jobn's “ little children” there are seniors 
and juniors; some he calls “fathers,” others are 
addressed as “young men." To both classes ho gives 
wart commendation. Aaedlertge is the excellence of 
the elder, strength of the younger amongst the Apostle’s 
approved disciples—the wisxdoin ef age, and the vigour 
of youll. For the most part, these contrasted quahties 
are the propertics of the two stages of life; but this 
brond dislinction is crossed by varieties of temperament, 
vocution, and perso history. There is the diflerence 
between the sanguine and phlegmmtic, between the 
utive und meditative disposition, belween miumual and 
intelleetual occupation, between the life of town and 
eountry. One ian is always keen te know; knowledge 
appears to hin in itself the ond and the treasure 
of hfeg—a pondering, prebing, speculative mind; he 
wears “an old man’s head upou a young mun's 
shoulders.” To another knowledge is useless but aa 
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A means to action, asa tool to work with or a weapon 
with which to strike,—a scheming, contriving, restless 
brain ; into old age such a man carries the eagerness and 
combativencss of his youth. St Peter represents the 
latter type, St John himself the former—the one marked 
from the firat by quick speech and bold initiative, tho 
other by brooding thought and reflective insight; the 
Kecond was # “father” amongst young men, the first a 
“young man” amongst the fathers. In St Paul the 
tavo factors were blended to 4 rare degree: we find him 
in contrary moods—keen, vehement, practical, as in the 
Epistic to the Galatians, or wrapt in heavenly com- 
munion, 18 in the Epistle to the Ephesians—now at. the 
pole of action and now of contemplation. This unton 
is conplete in Jesus Christ, whom we searcely think 
of vither as young or old; for knowledge of the 
Father and strength to overcome the Evil One were 
combined to perfection in the Son of man. 

4. The “fathers” are those who “lave known? Him 
that is from the beginning.” The Apostle reaffirms in 
verse 14 the ground of satisfaction respecting the older 
men of his Churches which he stated m verse 13. “That 
which was from the beginning” (chap. 1. 1} is the subject 
of the whole letter and ithe matier of the Aposile's 
preaching ; he bears witiess of “the cternal life” that 
“has been iméanifested ” tu mankind tn Jesus Christ and 
‘was with the Father” before the worlds were. The 
eternity of the life brought by Christ into the world 
tnheres tu the Bringer; if is “from the beginning ” inas- 
much ag Heis“ from the beginning.” For, ag St Paul 
has said, Christ “is our life” (Col. 1.4); St Juoln later 
affirms this identity in the words of chap. 5. 12: “He 
that hath the Son of God hath the lilo.” To be “in the 
Son” (2, 21)—*in Christ,” as St Paul loved to say—to 
be one’s mere self no longer but a very brauch of the 
true Vine, this is “the life indeed,” for which death is 
abolished, Now the fathers of St John's Churches 
‘have huown” this; they have entered intelligently, 

* For the force of éyvaxare, sce p, 139, 
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through mature experience, into the mystery of the life 
that is hid with Christ in Ged. 

Christ. is undoubtedly meant by “Him that is froin 
the beginning,” in verses 13 and 11. To say of God the 
Father that He “is from the beginning” would have 
been a platitude; but that this is true of Jesus Christ— 
that He is “the Word” who “was with God” and sn 
“was in the beginning,” the primordial source of life 
aud light for men—is a matter of supreme importance 
for the writer to declare and for hia disciples to realize, 
especially the sonior and more responsible amongst 
them. This is the whole doctrine of the Prologne to 
St John’s Gospel. In verses 3 and 4, it is true, God (not 
Christ) waa the object of this same verb ("we have 
known,” “I have known Him”: see p. 135); but there 
the context was very diffcrent (sec pp. 134-6). In this 
place Chrest is before our thoughts as He “for whose 
name sake” Tis people's “sing have been forgiven” 
(ver. 12). Such forgiveness is the fundamental ex- 
pertence of all believers: those of deeper knowledye 
discern in their Sin-bearer the eternal Word; they 
identify “the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world” with “the Son of God" coming “frum the 
boson” of the Father (sce John 1. 18, 2044). 

This sublime Christology belonged to the advaneed 
Apostolic texehing ; it is not contained explicitly tm 
the Sermon on the Mount, uor in the mersage of the 
tluy of Pentecost; but it is conspicuous mn Sé Paul's 
Epistles to Colossw and Ephesus, in St John’s Epistles 
and Gospel. This is meat for strong men, rather than 
milk for babes. For tho Apostles themselves, their 
Master's Deity was the last lesson to he learnt from 
Hin. St Thomas’ exclamation, “My Lord and my 
God,” signalized the cultnination of discipleship. The 
truths that are first in the nature of things come 
last in the order of ucquisition, Christ is knuewn 
as Saviour first, then as Lord: the death of the croas 
that wins pardon for human sin, leads to His enthrone- 
ment as bearer of the name that is above every name 
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and partner of the everlasting throne. Thia profounder 
apprehension of Christ, which had been more slowly 
gained, supplied {as we shall see in verses 22-24)" the 
test of the Chureh’s faith at the close of the Apostolic 
ave; and in the mastery of it lay the proof of ripeness 
and stubility in the Christian life, and the qualification 
of those whom St. John ranked as “fathers.” 

The case is much the same amongst ourselves. The 
Christological question is the crucial problem of the 
day. The due knowledge of Christ in His Headship 
of the Church and Lordship over the wniverse, the 
ucknowledgement of God in Christ and the consequent 
recognition, in the light of modern thought, of our 
Lord's eternal attributes and sovereign relations 1o 
nature nud to humanity, form the chief desideratum 
of theology at the beginning of the twenticth century, 
as they did at the close of the first century of our era. 

In the histery of the soul, just as in that of the 
Church, “to know Him” is the supreme quest. Doth 
the great thinkers amongst the Apostles, in their old 
were, sut Lhis down as the crown of knowledge. St Paul 
counLed every other prixe as vanity beside this—* that 
Timay know Him, and the power of Hin resurrection 
and the fellowship of His sufferings”; for the sake of 
this he dad ‘suffered the loss of all things, and counted 
tam deoss " (Phil 3. 7-11). We represents the mark of 
the Christian entliug in a diferent light from that in 
which itis set by our Apostle, for he sought the know- 
ledge of his Master as it lay in the path of his ministry 
ail came by the way of crogs-bearing and self-emptying. 
8 John contemplates the knowledye of Christ from the 
objective side, as if concerns what the Redeenier js, not 
in Hts serviuits and the nicinbers of His body, but in 
Elitmself, in His absolute relations to God and the world. 
Nhe experimental question possessed the mind of the 
one Apostle, the theologteal question that of the other. 
Kut Jesus Christ is the centre of both problems, “To 
know Him” is the goul alike of life and thought, whether 


* dee Chap, ALY; also Chap. XIX, and chap, 4. 16. 
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one would sink by fellowship into the depth of Ilis 
sufferings or rise in contemplation to the heights of 
His glory. As time goes on, this becomes with each 
of these great men the supreme pre-occupation of life; 
to them “Christ is all things and in all.” What He was 
to St Paul and St John as the central object of the 
inind, Jesus Christ must increasingly become to the 
world’s deeper thought. It is for the fathers—for those 
who have learnt most and proved most of life's needs— 
that tle knowledge of Jesus Christ has the greatest 
wealth of interest. 

3. The “ young men” are congratulated on that they 
“have overcome the Evil One” (ver. 13); and again, 
more explicitly, “because” they “are strong, and the 
word of God abidetl in” them, and they “have over- 
come the livil One” <A victory is recorded, and the 
forces ure noted by virtue of which it is pained. 

In the years of early manhood, for the most purt, the 
deeisive battles of life are fought out. The paths open 
before the youth as he steps on from the shelter of 
home and the bounds of school into the antried world— 
“the narrow gate and the strait way that lead to life,” 
*the wide gate and the broad way that lead 1o destrue- 
tion.” God or Mammon, Christ or Belial, offer them- 
Kelyes for his choice; by the choice that he makes at 
the outset, he ix likely to abide. The bent of # inan's 
mind and character, the groove in which Jiis life's evurse 
will run, in most cases are settled by the time he is 
twenty-five or thirty. If he does nut “overcume the 
Evil One” before be has reached that point, it is too 
probable that he uvever wil With God nothing ts 
impossible; but it lies in the Jaws of our nature that 
tle practices of youth become the habits of age, that 
in our later days we are limited to building on the 
founditions curtier hud, and have littl chotee but ta 
work ont the plans and realize the ideas that wore 
conceived iu the prime of manhood. 

In young manhood the inward conflict between the 
spirit and the flesh springs up, when the paasions are 
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in their firat heat, and when the conscience and heart, 
with their manifold susceptibilities, are most tmpres- 
sionable. For many this means a secret and severe 
struggle. Personal chastity, s manly self-respect and 
self-mastery, are gained at adolescence or are forfeited. 
To win a clean heart—an imagination pure and sweet, 
affections unsullied, a soul to which love is altogether 
high and sacred-—is a great prize of victory. “The Evil 
One” assails Christ's young soldier with insidious and 
searching temptations; the world spreads snares at 
each step for the unwary feet. On the outcome of the 
conflict for youth's crown of purity the hope depends 
of an honourable and happy future; wholesomeness of 
mind, integrity of conscience, and the moral vigour and 
purpose of the man's work through life, the soundness 
of his relations to society as well as to the laws of God, 
turn on the delicate issues that are here involved. 

If evil is strong in its assault on the young man when 
{his battle rages, the powers of good are also strong 
within him and about him; he may feel their might, 
and ally his unspent force to them, as at no other age. 
Ilow beautiful is holiness to the ingenuous youthful 
heart; how keen the shame of sin; how glorious the 
fight of faith, and how inspiring the examples of ita 
heroes; how doar the love of Christ; how sovereign 
the authority of truth; how splendid to his eyes are 
the shining walls of the city of God! “Yon are strong,” 
crics St John to his young men, “and should be brave 
nnd glad in the strength of a consecrated youth.” 

At the same blossoming-time of life, along with 
the passions the intellect and will assert them- 
selves, The young man has his own notions and im- 
pulses, which are bound to differ from those of his 
elders. New fancies, schemes, ambitions pour in upon 
him ; they catch his imagination and take hold of hia 
reason at the plastic stage, while the mind is unpre- 
Judiced and open to every generous impression. The 
world's progress from one generation to another depends 
upon the susceptibility of young men's minds, upon the 
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responsiveness to fresh ideas, the power of entertaining 
and working out new conceptions, which is the priceless 
gift of youth, But this brings with tt a grave peril. 
The young man is apt to embrace new principles 
because they are new, because he can make them his 
own and air his mdependence on the strength of them. 
There is no vanity more foolish or treacheroua than 
the vanity of thinking for oneself; contentiousness, 
irreverence, frivolity are bound up in this conceit. 
Humility, patient jdiscipline, thoroughness in labour, 
are the price at which truth ts won; to this yoke the 
pride of youth and talent will not bend its neck. Eager 
and sympathetic young men, but of volatile, unbalanced 
temper, unschooled in mental effort, unseasoned by 
experience, form the natural prey of plausible theorists 
und clever talkers. Having no anchored faith, no grasp 
on the deeper verities of life, they drift with the currents; 
they are swept along now by this gust, now by that, of 
the “winds of doctrine.” The lessons taught by the 
‘*fathers” who “have known Him that is froin the 
beginning,” the long-tested wisdom of God in Scripture, 
count for nothing with such minds as against the latest 
novelties of unsifted modern thought. 

It is by a hazardous fight, and often through much 
tribulation, that the thoughtful young man, in times 
of change and distraction such as those in which the 
Apostle wrote, attains a stable faith and a reasoned 
persuasion of Christian truth. This will not come to 
him without much prayer to the Father of lights, nur 
without the aid of the Spirit who “guides” Christ's 
disciples “into all the truth” (John 16.13). Hard indeed 
it seems to win a footing on the Kock of Ages, round 
which the storms beat and surge on every side; but the 
Captain of Salvation is there Himself to grasp the 
outstretched hand and to raise the sinking head. Once 
more He says, “Peace, be still!” when the waves 
mount high against His trembling Church. Shaken in 
mind and sick at heart, Christ’s servants hear Him cry, 
out of the midnight of His passion and from the black- 
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ness of the tempest, “Bo of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world!” and the winds are hushed and there 
is a great calm. An hour ago discomfited and beaten 
down, uow they are more than conquerors through 
Him that loved them. In His will is our peace, and 
in His word our strength. The Apostle holds a 
guarantees for the safety of bis young men, surer than 
their own strength and courage: “The word of Gott 
abidefh in you, and you have overcome the Evil Ono.” 

Holy Scripture holds the lamp for the path of each 
new generation; its ight has guided the leadora of 
mankind for ages past. In the Hible, to say the least 
of it, is treasured the best spiritual experience of sixty 
cencrations of our race, and the young man who scol}s 
at that is ignorant and vain beyond all other folly. As 
safely might tho marinor, crossing unknown waters, 
leave his chart upon the shelf and mock at the familtar 
beacons, as muy the new voyager on the sea of life 
discard the word of God, or the men of the coming 
generation attempt to steer by other lights. 

For that word to “dwell in” us, it must become 
familiar by daily consultation, by devout and ponder- 
ing use, It will not do for the young man to take the 
word of Christ and the Apostles upon credit as from 
the faith of othera, to adopt at second-hand whut 
minister or church may tell him about Scripture, and 
to let his judgement of its worth and of its meaning 
be determmed by the popular notions of to-day or 
yesterday conceruing it. He must come to the Bible 
and deal with it, under all the light available, for him- 
self and upon his own part, listening to hesr through it 
“the word that proceadeth out of the mouth of God.” 
Within the general word, there is laid up “ the word of 
God” for himself in particular, which will meet him 
when he seeks it, to awaken, enlighten, cleanse, and 
save him. Thus becoming his personal possession, it 
will “abide in” him, making itself the tenant, of the 
house, the garrison that keeps the fortress of his soul 
for God and beata back the aseault of evil. By this 
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aid Jesus Christ foiled the Tempter, when, as a young 
man on the threshold of His life’s work, He found 
in the indwelling word of God the shield to quench 
Satan's fiery darts, the sword with whose thrust He 
drove back the malignant foe. Recalling that great 
encounter, and thinking of conflicts that he had him- 
self passed through in youth, when the word of God 
brought deliverance in hours of extreme peril, St 
John testifies, ‘The word of God abideth in you, and 
you have overcome the Evil One.” 

The inward and personal conflict opens out into the 
universal warfare between Christ and the Prince of 
this world, which still pursues its course. The Church 
of God counts now, as she did in St John's day, upon 
her young men. Young men form the strength of 
every militant and progressive cause. Forward move- 
ments, in all fields of action, depend upon their 
sympathy. The sacred optimism and heaven-kindlel 
fire of youth, ita unspent, incalculable energy and 
ingennity, lia high daring and capacity for self-sacrifice, 
its readiness to follow heroic leading, carry the day 
wherever victory is gained on the world’s battlefields. 
Christian young men swell the tide of each successive 
advance in the kingdom of God; they give to each 
new assault on evil its mpetus. “ We are atrong,” says 
St John to Christ's young mon—to euch as the writer 
himself had been when he and his comrades followed 
Jesus sixty years before ; and the Church is atrong, and 
the ministry, that know how to enlist such men while 
“the dew of youth” is upon them, and to use for the 
warfare of God's kingdom ther fresh ardour and un- 
wasted vigour,—men of pure heart and resolute will, 
men in whose soul there burns as s deep fire the word 
of the Living God. 
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“ Love not the world, nor the things that are in the world ; 

Jf any one love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. 

For all that te in the world— 
The lust of the flosh, and the inmat of the eyes, and the vainglory of 

life-— 

Is not of the Father, but it is of the world. 

And the world is passing away, and the lust thereof; 

But be that doeth the will of God, abideth for ever.” 

1 Jony 3, 15-17, 


CHAPTER Xi 
THE LOVE THAT PRRISHES 


“ OVE the Father” (ver. 5), “love the brethren” 

(vers. 9-11), is the sum of St Jchn's sxhorta- 
tions; “love not the world” is the key-note of his 
warnings and dehortations. This is what he has to 
write to all his “little children,” who “know the 
Father” by His forgiving love—to the old men who 
have learnt the mystery of the eternal Son and sounded 
the depths of the hidden life, to the young men strong 
in their loyalty to the word of God, who have con- 
quered the world's evil Prince (vers. 12-14) By heed- 
ing this warning the Apostles readers will abide in the 
Divine fellowship upon which they have entered, and 
will hold fast the treasure of eternal life (chap. 1. 2, 3); 
they will escape “the darkness blinding the eyes” of 
worldly men and the peril of relapse into the old sins 
which have been forgiven them, and will make good 
the victories over the Evil One already gained. 

In this forbidding of love to the world, and in the 
warning against Anti-christian teaching that follows 
it in verses 18-27, the leading thought with which the 
letter began arrives at its conclusion. Fellowship in 
the eternal life is forfeited by attachment to this pre- 
sent evil world; “the love of the world” and “the love 
‘of the Father” are mutually exclusive affections—to 
love the one is to hate the other, to held to one is to 
despise the other (Matt. 6.24}. And in the struggle the 
latter of these two is bound to prevail: nothing can 
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persist that defies “the will of God" and that puts 
itself outside the circle of the Father's love. 

We may study thia paragraph by considering im turn 
the nature of the world whose love the Apostle condemns, 
its characteristic passions, and the transience of all that 
belongs to it in comparison with the permanence of the 
life of love to God. 

1. What then is ‘the world” which God's children 
must not love? This ia an important but difficult 
question for the interpreter of St John. The Apostle 
employs the term 5 xéeuoe oftener than all the other 
New Testament writera put together—over twenty 
times in this Epistle, nearly eighty times in hia Gospel; 
in the Apocalypse it is commonly replaced by 7 yf 
(‘the earth”}—a word very frequent there. 

Weare not to understand by “ the world” the natural 
universe, as many of the Gnostics did. Scripture is 
full of admiration of the works of the Creator; at 
their making He pronounced them “very good,” and 
His Son Jesus Christ found in them a pure and high 
delight. Nor iait the natural system of human existence 
that the Apoatle denounces, the world of sense and 
physical activity, the daily work by which men secure 
“the means of life in the world” (3. 17}, the engage- 
ments of home and friendship, of business and art and 
civil government. St John and the first. Christian 
teachers throw nc disparageinent upon the material 
and secular order of society; the Apostle Paul has, 
indeed, expressed himself in the opposite sense and 
vindicates the sacredness of the natural constitution of 
man's lifa in this world (Rom. 13.1-7; Eph. 5. 23-31; 
1 Tim, 2. 3,4. 1-5), The cosmos St John condemns is not 
the world as God made it and rules it by His providence, 
but the world “lymg in the power of the Evil One” 
(5. 19, John 14. 30, &c.}, the world that is filled with 
lust and vanity, whose desires are the contrary to those 
born “of the Father,” the world that knows not God, 
and therefore “crucified the Lord of glory” and laid on 
Him the burden of ita sin (1 Cor. 2. 8; John 1, 29,17, 25), 
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The Apoatle views the world of men around him in its 
relationship to God ; he has few thoughts for any aspect 
of life but this. The cosmos means to him the prevail- 
ing aptritual and moral order of human affairs; and 
this system of things is hostile to God and alien from 
Hia love, and therefore radically evil and doomed to 
perish. It is in this character that the Apostle, ns @ 
son of God and a servant and witness of Chriat, has to 
deal with the world. He speaks of it as he finds it. 

But there are expressions of opposite strain in 
St John's sayings respecting the world. In the second 
verse of thia chapter we read of Christ the Advocate as 
“the propitiation for the sins of the world”; again, in 
chap. 4. 14, “the Father hath sent the Son as Saviour 
of the world"; we see a reason for this mission in the 
wonderful fact disclosed to us, that “the world was 
made through” Christ, the eternal Word (John 1. 10). 
How dear, then, the world ia to God! He “so loved 
the world, that He gave” for ite salvation “ Hia Son, 
the Only-begotten.” With strong emphasis the Apoatie 
represents “the whole world”—-nothing else and 
nothing jess—as the object of the Father's redeeming 
grace, 28 the province of Christ's mission of sacrifice 
and conquest. The entire race of mankind, and of 
mankind in its actual life and present sphere of 
existence, ia embraced and dealt with in the plans of 
Divine redemption. ‘The cosmos” signifiea man uot 
abstractly considered and apart from nature, but man 
and nature as a single complex of being, along with the 
sin and misery in which man is entangled. The sinful 
and iost world, which Jesus Christ has come into and 
finds m ita ill plight, is the world that God in His love 
is resolved to save through Him. 

But while the world has become the object of the 
pitying love of God, it is, because of its blind hatred 
towards Him, the foe of Hie children. “The world 
hates ” them, as Cain hated Abel, as it hated Jesus to 
the death (3. 12, 18, John 15, 18-24, &c.}. Out of if 
come the Antichrists who seduce them (vers. 18-26, 
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4, 1-6); its persecution harasses them; its corruptions 
and idolatries would destroy them. They have to 


conquer it; and they can do ae by virtue of the 
mightier Spirit in themselves (4. 4)—they have already 
er it. 


vanquished the Evil One who holds sway ov 

The Tampter vauntingly displayed to Jesus “all the 
kingdoms of tho world and the glory of them, saying, 
« All this ig delivered unto me”; and well might Satan 
say so (comp. pp. 208, 430). The world in which our Lord 
passed the days of His flesh was wicked to an oxtreme 
degree. Human soticty, as most of us know it, is in a far 
better and cleaner condition than in St Jolin’s time. The 
worldliest men of to-day would be nauseated if taken 
back 1800 years and set down in one of those imposing 
Greek or Roman cities in which the Apostles preached. 
We owe the change to Christ and His servants. The 
Church of the Redeemer has not toiled and auffcred 
through these centuries without raising the moral 
standard and softening the temper of civilized man- 
kind. But the bad old world of St John's time exists; 
its vices and eruelties flourish, in the most horrible 
form, amongst heathen peoples. Though combated and 
checkad, it propagates itself in the midst of Christendom, 
hiding in haunts of shame, poisoning our literature and 
art, debasing our politics and trade, wearing sometimes 
the mask of religion and with fine moral phrases and 
airs of virtue deceiving the very elect. It ia still the 
same enemy of God and destroyer of men,—the world 
of the carnal mind and the selfish spirit, of the bitter 
tongue and the evil heart of unbelief; it is a world no 
leas hateful, no less fascinating, than that which plied 
St John’s disciples in the Asian cities with ita terrors 
and its enchantments. 

The world is a bewildering paradox ; each man bears 
in his own breast the mirror of the contradiction, its 
counterpart in little. It is the sphere at onca of light 
and darkness, heayen and hell: the Divine and tha 
Saianic wrestle there for mastery, and their forms are 
confused in the struggle. The world is at once to be 
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loved and to be loathed: to be loved, as God made it 
and Christ redeemed it; to be loathed and feared, as 
sin has marred it, as the serpent has drawn over it his 
trail and charged it with his venom. 

“The world” is practically defined by ita opposition 
to “the love of the Father.” St John does not deride 
for his people whether this or that avocation ia allow- 
able; he nowhere “draws the line” for them between 
the permissible and the forbidden in employments and 
recreations. He makes the decision one of spiritual 
instinct and conscience for the individual case. Every- 
thing is prohibited, is marked as evil for the Christian 
believer, which comes into competition with the love of 
God; any and every such thing, though innocent to 
appearance and though safe and lawful under other 
conditions, is wrong for him, since it chills his heart 
toward God; such a pursuit, such an affection, proves 
by tts tendeney to be “not of the Father bat of the 
world.” St Paul has said, “Whatsoerer is not of faith is 
sin ” (Rom. 14. 23); this Apostle virtually enys, ** Whatso- 
ever is not of the love of God is sin.” Whatever puts God 
out of one’s thoughts, whatever weakens the power of 
religion over the soul, whatever hinders one from doing 
God's will in the ordering of his life, whatever sets itself 
up to rival the love of God in one’s heart—be it even 
the love of father or mother—thia belonga to what St 
John understands by “the world.” The world has a 
separate being for each man; it may mect him in the 
cloister as well aa in the theatre, it follows him 
into the sanctuary from the exchange. “The world” 
is not made up of so many outward objects that can be 
specified ; 1t is the sum of those influences emanating 
from men and things around us, which draw us away 
from God. It is the awful down-dragging current mn 
life. ‘The spirit of the world ” is the atmosphere, laden 
with germs of disense, which constantly exhales from 
the moral corruption and ungodliness of mankind, and 
it penetrates everywhere. 

“The world” being thus ubiquitous, evidently mere 
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exclusion and prohibition are ineffectual defences. Jesus 
would not have His disciples “ taken out of the world,” 
in order to be “ kept from its evil” (John 17. 15). There 
must of course be separation from manifest wrong, and 
‘no fellowship” admitted“ with the works of darkness” 
(Eph. 5. 11). But antipathy is not salvation; local 
distance gives no security. It ia not enough to mark 
off certain places, certain pursuits and associations, and 
to say, “Now these belong to the world: J will hold 
aloof from them, and I shall be safe°—though there 
are things with which «a Christian man can 00 moro 
identify himself than Christ with Belial, Nor will it 
suffico to say, “Such and such persons are worldly 
people; I will keep clear of them, and I shall escape 
the contamination of the world "—though, to be sure, 
there are those with whom a religious man will as 
little consort as light with darkness. But this kimd 
of protection is quite inadequate, and may be fatally 
deceptive. For the world has secret allies within us, 
and the love of it is native to our hearts. There is no 
way of conquering its affections and casting out its 
lusts but by the power of a stronger passion. Nothing 
will save ourselves, nothing will save our modern 
Churches, from the engulfing tide of worldliness, but 
“the expulsive power of a new affection "; the “pouring 
out of the love of God in our hearts through the Holy 
Spirit that was given unto us,” is the one safeguard 
(Rom. 5, 5) The true love thrusts out the false. 
Spiritual religion is the only antidote to idolatry, and 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost the cure for worldliness 
in the Church. God must fill the man’s being and 
occupy it for Himself; nothing else will expel the world, 
with its vain desires and its sordid and slavish cures, 
from the temple of the soul. 

2. The unlovely features of the world should repel the 
children of God, and make friendship between them and 
it impossible; St John speaks of them as “the things 
that are in the world,"—the passions which animate it 
and the pursuita which occupy it. These are “the lust 
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of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the vainglory of 
this lifo,"—which make up, in the Apostle's view, “all 
that is in the world”: who can fore things like these? 
The three categories of moral evil named must be 
understood in their widest sense, for they embrace the 
characteristics of the world's ungodliness as a whole. 

They are defined as “not of the Father ”--they form 
no part of God's creation and spring from no seed of His 
sowing—* but of the world,” being “tarea” that were 
later sown by an cnemy’s hand, diseases of the blood 
that had their rise within the frame of man’s existence.* 
The dispositions named are corruptions, and not of 
“that which was from the beginning”; sin is finite and 
ereaturcly m origin, and will be transient in its reign ; 
“the world and its lust are passing.” Sin is not pri- 
mordial and essential to humanity; its development is a 
dark episode in the history of the universe. 

In thie trinity of evil, there are tico fusts and one 
vauni, two forms of depravation arising from our needs 
and one from our possessions,—unholy desire for 
things one has not, and unholy pride in things one has. 
The three correspond, broadly speaking, to the three 
attractions of the forbidden fruit which overcame our 
mother Eve in the garden, and to the three temptations 
overcome by the Seed of the Woman in the desert. 

(1} Under the lust of the flesh are included all corrupt 
bodily desires. “The woman saw that the tree wis 
good for food ” (Gen. 3. 6); the Tempter said to Jesus, 
after His long fast, “ Command that these stones become 
bread” (Matt. 4. 3). Such is the appeal which sin makes 
to our poor hungry bodies. The primitive temptation, 
the iImpertous craving of physteal need under circuiu- 
stances morally prohibiting gratification, assails with 
more or less of violonce and frequency every child of 
man. The body haa its claims, its legitimate and 
appointed appetites ; the force of the temptation lies in 

* It ia 8+ John’s habit of mind to refer the disposition of each kind of 


existence, and the operation of avery principle, ta ita origin; nature is, 
strictly, biréh, and birth determines potency and scope of being. 
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this fact—the attraction is not merely that of pleasure 
and self-indulgence, it is that of fitness and seeming 
necessity: as “food” the fruit offers itaelf, and it 
is “good for food”; yet there is a nefo/ Unless the 
tempted man knows the heavenly Father, as Jesua did, 
and has tasted in His word “ the true bread from heaven,” 
unless a apiritual hunger has been awakened that ia 
keener than the fleshly, he will naturally consult for his 
appetites and ‘make provision for the flash to fulfil the 
lusta thereof”; he will make food, in some shape or 
other, the end of his labour and the regulative noces- 
sity of his life. To the earthly man and from tho mere 
physical standpoint, food is the prime criterion of value. 

This order of desire holds an immense place, aud a 
necessary place, in the economy of life. Jesus Christ 
perfectly recognized in His teaching, and His works 
of mercy, mans earthly wants; Ha made them the 
province of God’s daily providence; Tle told His dis- 
ciples that “ their heavenly Father knowcth that they 
have need of ail these things” and will see that they are 
Nadded” to those who “seck first His kingdom and 
righteousness” (Matt. 6. 24-34), But to put these things 
first is, He showed, to subordinate life to the means of 
living and to beeome a slave of Mummon instead of a 
child of God. When bodily desire of any sort brenks 
through ite limite, when it absorba the mind and fills the 
heart and mastera the man, then it has swollen into a 
lust, which darkens the soul and disorders the whole 
frame of life. 

Every species of disordered appetite is included under 
“the lust of the flesh ” in the phraseology of Seripture,— 
every form of licence, every longing that looks beyond 
the fences of temperance and chastity. Beside fleshly 
desires that have a natural basis, there are a multitude 
of adventitious and injurious appetites, which habit and 
fashion have engendered ; such ia the lust for strong drink 
in our English population. In New Testament times 
sexual vice was the most conspicuous aud ruinous form 
of animalism, and is marked out specifically as “ the lust 
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of the flesh”; it became the occasion of the severest 
rebukes and warnings, particularly in some of St Paul's 
Epistles. Modern worldly society appears to be grari- 
tating towards the same condition ; and “ the corruption 
that is in the world through lust” needs to be put to 
shame in many quarters, with Apostolic plainness and 
sternness of reproof. It is eating into the vitals of 
manhood and national life, and threatening to under- 
mine our Western civilization, as it did in the case of 
ancient Greece and Rome, Let no man dream that he 
is out of the reach of sensual seduction, while he is in the 
flesh. No matter how refined or spiritual he has be- 
come, he has a body, and must watch and ruleit. When 
the baits of physical pleasure lose their grossness, they 
become so much the more insidious, and the more ener- 
vating and depraving in their effects. “I keep my body 
under,” writes St Paul to the lax and self-indulyent 
Corinthians—“ I make it my slave and not my master, 
lest after that I have preached to others, I should 
become myself a castaway” (1 Cor. 9. 27). If the holy 
Apostle needed such vigilance and strictness in bodily 
regimen, who does not? 

Great os the subjection of the poor to bodily condi- 
tions may seem to be, they are not in the greatest 
danger in thia respect. Itis the aifluent who are beset 
above others by the temptations of sense. Luxury and 
indolence are more ruinous to the moral nature than 
crushing poverty. For this reason, amongst others, 
it is hard for rich men to “enter Into the kingdom 
of heaven.” Neither rich nor poor will break tha 
bondage of the flesh except as our Master did, by 
faith in the better bread, in the “word that pro- 
eeedeth out of tha mouth of God.” In that strength 
one is “able to bridle the whole body”; but scarcely 
otherwise. 

(2) The lust of the eyes denotes an order of tempta- 
tion different from the last; itis concerned with taste as 
distinguished from appetite. The xsthetic sensibilities 
are generated at the juncture of flesh and spirit; these 
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give rise to pleasures of soul superior to those of sense 
and mere physical existence ; they come into play along 
with the elementary cravings, where the latter allow 
them room. “The woman aaw that the tree was a4 
delight io the eyes"—a perception showing that the 
pains of hunger were not severo; she observed that the 
forbidden fruit was goodly to behold, as well as good 
to eat. Eve was the mother of all the painters and 
poets, no less than of all the famishing children of 
mankind. “The Devil taketh Josus up mto an ex- 
ceeding high mountain, and sheweth Him ail the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them.” Both 
these representative temptations appealed to the sense 
of beauty and glory in the soul; their range lay beyond 
the material and utilitarian interests of life, “The 
lust of the flesh” is excited through the eyes; but it 
ix not properly “the lust of the eyes.” These create 
a world of their own full of wealth and enjoyment, 
which has its peculiar perils and corruptions, its 
glamour and witchery. Neighbouring to the realm of 
form and colour ruled by the eye, is that of tone and 
measure belonging to the car: the two constitute one 
ehief province of life, the domain of art and beauty ; in 
this sphere, we may take it, the Apostle’s “lust of the 
eyes” found its place, 

There is the world of dress and fashion, which exists 
for the eyes alone. What excitements, temptations, 
heart-burnings, follies, extravagances it contains! 
How large a part of human life—of the exercise of 
thought and skill, of the manifestation and the testing 
of character—revolves about the question, “ Where- 
withal shail we be clothed?” The exercise of taste, the 
sense of fitness and beauty, in matters of personal 
appearance and social intercourse, of expression and 
handiwork, are inborn faculties, These sensibilities 
belong to our God-given nature; im the higher forms of 
yenius, they bespeak an inspiration of the Almighty; 
but they have their diseases and excesses. The crav- 
ing for adornment, and for the luxuries of beauty, 
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grows by indulgence into a veritable dust, that may 
be as lawless and wasteful as any sensual appetite. 
There is nothing which makes a human being more 
frivolous and heartless, which eats away more com- 
pletely the spiritual capacities, than the unbridled 
passion for dress and display. 

Beyond the world of fashion rises the grander and 
enduring realm of plastic and poatic art, the product 
of powers the loftiest that man possesses. The world 
in which the Apostle John moved had reached a high 
level of achievement in this direction. No other people 
has been endowed with such an eye and sense for beauty 
as the ancient Greeks; the broken relics of their work 
are the models and the despair of cur artists to-day. The 
finest modern cities would look mean and ugly beside 
the creationa of the ancient architects and sculptors. 
But a deadly taint of corruption ran through that 
wondrous activity of genius. The world of art has 
its idolatries, ita revolts, its meretricious slementa. St 
dames was a Hebrew puritan,—the last man in the world 
to appreciate Hellenic art; but he has written the 
history of ita fall: “Lust, when it hath concetved, 
bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when arrived at full growth, 
bringeth forth death” (James 1. 15). God's curse fell 
in blight and defaceinent and shameful ruin on all that 
magnificent classic civilization. Restraint, reverence, is 
half the secret of noble craftsmanship. When it grows 
blind to the beauty of holmess, when it forgets its 
spiritual ideal and gives the rein to licence, art loses 
its vigour in losing ite purity; ita loveliness allies itself 
to foulness, and becomes a horror. The motto, “ Art for 
art’s sake,” if this signifies indifference to the religious 
interests of life and repudiation of ethical motives, is 
sheer idolatry; it means the enthronement of pleasure 
in the place of duty. Sterility is the doom of such 
isolation, in any field of human work. Impotence 
comes on every faculty that severs itself from the 
kingdom of God and withholds its tribute to His 


glory, 
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(3) It waa the vainglory of life to which our blessed 
Lord was tempted, when the Evil One said to Him on 
the temple-pinnacle, “Cast thyself down from hence; 
for it ia written, He shall give His angels charge con- 
cerning, thee”—as though Jesus should have paraded 
His trust in the Father, and His supernatural powers, to 
win the applause of the multitude and a ready credence 
for His Messiahship. “Ye shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil”; so the Serpent promised, and stirred in 
the soul of the woman the deep craving for knowledge, 
the pride and ambition of the intellect. Eve was the 
mother of all the thinkers, of the philosophers and 
aciontista, along with the poets and artists of the race; 
their faculties slumbered in her breast. Granted the 
story of the Fall to be a poem, ita inspired author has 
struck his finest note in adding this attraction to the 
charm of the forbidden fruit of Eden. 

The “knowledge of good and evil” promised to Eve, 
the Tempter appears already to possess; this emanci- 
pates him from fears and scruples, and gives him the 
“subtlety” which astonishes the mother's simple mind 
and excites her envy; she “saw that the tree was to 
be desired to make one wise.” Conceit of knowledge 
ig the espectal sin of Satan, which set itself by direct 
intent against the ordinance of God; he claimed to see 
behind the Divine law, to judge it and despise ite 
threntenings in virtue of his own godlike insight. 
* Knowledge ia power”; but that is a surface know- 
ledge, however extensive and minute, which discerns 
not the “eternal power and Godhead” in the works of 
the Creator; it is a spurious and treacheroua know- 
ledge that deema itself wiser than conscience and that 
naks the secptic question, “* Yeu, hath God said?” when 
His voice sounds in the soul's oar. There is nothing 
more darmg, and more intoxicating to our human 
nature, than the arrogance of knowledge. How puny 
jis pretensions, how varrow its farthest range, in the 
presence of the All-wise and Infinite God! 

Fhe words employed by St John, in verse 16, both for 
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“vaingiory” and for “life” are notable. Life in this 
passage ie Pioc, not Zwi—the fier of chap. 3. 17 ("If any 
one has the livelihood of this world”), not the Zw} of 
chap. 1. 1, 2 (“The isfe was manifested,” &.); it is the 
Pioe (“living”) which the father of the prodigal, im the 
parable of Luke 15 (ver, 12), divided to his sons, The 
pride here in question is aAaZou:ia, which in earlier Greek 
meant “swagger” or “braggadocio.” The only other 
example of the term in the New Testament is in James 4. 
16; the travelling Jewish trader boaatfully tells of bis 
schemes,—how he will visit this town and that, and 
make so much gain in each; “So,” writes the inapired 
satirist, “you glory in your vauntinga!” Such adrcdévec, 
“braggarts,” St Paul condemns in Romans 1. 30, 
2 Timothy 3. 2, distinguishing them from the “over- 
weening ” {urepfgavor). The “vainglory of life” that St 
John ascribes to “the world,” is therefore an ostentation 
of worldly possessions or advantages, the disposition 
to “show off” and to inake other people look small. 

Tn its erudest form this temper manifests itself 
in the vulgar rich man, proud of his money, of his 
house, his table and his wines, of lis pictures or his 
horses; in the vain woman, proud of her beanty and 
its admirers, proud of her jewels and dresses, of her 
fashionable style and fashionable friends. The like 
“vainglory” is seeu in the criminal relating his daring 
exploita and clover royueries ; in the actor pufied up by 
his triumphs on the stage, or the artist vaunting hig 
genius and fame, and the prices that his work com- 
mands; in the preacher who, while he gives the glory 
to God, speaks of his crowded congregations and re- 
counts his conversions with a self-complacent air; in 
the sectarian, who magnifies his own communion, ite 
numbers and wealth and men of talont and the place it 
fills in the public eye, or ita national glory and anti- 
quity, disparaging other bodies of his Master's servants 
because they cannot boast these distinctions. All 
pluming of oneself upon outward things, all conceit of 
them as though they added worth and importance to one- 
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self, ia essential worldliness: it ia a part of “the vain- 
glory of this life,” and is “not of the Father but of the 
world.” Filled with such desires and vanities, though 
the objecta with which they are concerned should be 
ever so innocent in themselves and good and fitting in 
their degree, we are like children who should spend all 
their thoughts in plots and quarrels about cakes and 
toys, haying no wish for their parents’ company and no 
Bense of their parents’ Jove, shown to them in these 
gifts and in better things besides. The boons of the 
world and of temporal livelihood sre trash and frippery, 
compared to the Father's love and the wealth of His 
eternal kingdom. 

3 Finally, 8t John declares the transience of worldly 
passions and possessions: “the world is passing away, 
and the lust of it.” In saying this, the Apostle is not 
thinking of the destruction of the visible universe; he 
foretells the abolition of the existing moral economy of 
human life, of “the present evil world.” “The dark- 
ness” of rebellion towards God and of hatred amongst 
men “is passing away”—so he wrote in verse 8; with 
it “the world,” filled with this darkness and, dominated 
by it, 18 In course of dissclution. The seer of the 
Apocalypse had witnessed the fall of Jerusalem—* the 
great city, which is called spiritually Sodom and Egypt, 
where their Lord was crucified” (Rev. 11. 8). He fure- 
saw in the Spirit at Patmos the overthrow of the new 
Babylon, ‘drunken with the blood of the saints.” 

For the Empire of Rome had declared war aguinst 
Christ; she had proscribed Christianity. Doing this, 
she passed sentence of death upon herself. That 
mightiest of world-kingdoms the Apostle looked upon 
as @ gigantic iniquity, a domain overshadowed and 
dominated by Satan. Like the old empires that had 
trampled upon Israel, Rome must pass into ruin and 
oblivion. Foul lust and demonic pride pussessed it, 
and were conspicucus ip its rulers. It was Home of 
which St John drew the lurid picture found in the 17th 
chapter of the Apocalypse: “On her forehead ig a name 
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written: Mystery, Babylon the great, the mother of the 
harlote and of the abominations of the earth.” On the 
"searlet-coloured beast, full of names of blasphemy,” 
he sees her riding to perdition. St John's foresight 
was justified in due time; the Babylon of his visions 
fell under the stroke of God's judgements. But her 
abominations survived, to propagate themselves under 
new forms. The present evil world descends from that 
of St John’s day; there is continuity in the kingdom of 
Satan, asin that of God, Yet the dominion of darkness 
wanes from age to age; slowly and surely the light 
gains upon it (vomp. p. 172}. With that vile world of 
Paganism, ita passions are decayiug. Lust must lose its 
hold of human life. The Son of God is fulfilling the end 
for which He was manifested, ‘to destroy the works of 
the Devil” (chap. 3.8). Higher ambitions, more serious 
thoughts, more spiritual cravings, will displace the 
frivolity and animaliam of our times, 

Through the ruin of empires and the fall of human 
pride, through the overthrow of worldly systems decayed 
with ovil, God's will remains, the enduring foundation 
of truth and right; the purpose of His grace toward 
men moves onward to its accomplishment. He who 
“does the will of God” making it his own, whose life 
in yielded to its service and is spent in its furtherance, 
partakes of its eternity. He also, with the Holy Will 
to which he has yoked himself, “ abideth for ever.” 

"Leave me, 0 Love which reachest but to dust, 
And thou, my imind, aapire to higher things; 
Grow rich in thet which never taketh rust: 
Whatever fades, but fading pleasure brings. 
Drow in thy beams, and humble all thy might 
To that sweet yoke where lasting freedoma ba; 
Which breaks the clouda, and opens forth the light 
That doth both shine and give ue sight to see. 
©) take fast hold; lat that light be thy guide 
In thie small course which birth draws out to death: 
And think how ill beseemetb him to elide, 
Who aeeketh boaven, and comes of heavenly breath. 
Then farewell, world; thy uttermest I see; 
Eternal Love, maintaic Thy life in me,” 
—Parmr sioner. 
Lyfa Eternal li 
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St John in Old Age—Tho Veteran sure of Victory—feceders from the 
Church—" Last Hour" of the Apostolic Age--Ignorance of Times and 
Seasons—Cyelical Course of History—Etymology of “ Antichrist"— 
Goostic Denial of the Son of God—Separation of “Jequs" from 
* Chriss "—Axiom of Guosticiam—Safoguards of Faith—The Chrism of 
the Spirit—The Witness of the Apoatlee—Tho Promise of Chriat. 


“My little ones, it is the last hour. 
And aa you know tha Antichrist cometh, even now many Antichrists 
have arisen; 
Whence we perceiva that it ia tha Isat hour. 
From us they want ont, but they were not of us; 
For if they had bean of us, they would have remained with us; 
But it was so, that they might be made manifost, all of them, to be 
not of ua. 
And you have en anointing fram the Holy One, and you ail know: 
i have not written to you because you know not the truth, but because 
you know it, 
And that no lie is of the truth. 
Who is the liar, exeept he who denieth that Jesus ia the Christ ? 
This is the Antichrist—he who deniath the Father and the Bon. 
Every one who denieth the Son, hath not the Father either: 
He that confesseth the Son, hath the Father also, 
As for you, let that which you heard from the beginning abide 
in you ; 
If that sbide in you which you heard from the beginning, 
You too in the Son, aud in the Father, shall abide ; 
And thia is the promise which He Himself made to ns—the ebernal life. 


These things I have written to you about them that mislead you. 
And as for you, the anointing you received from Him abideth in you; 
And you have no need that any one be teaching you; 
But sa His anointing teacheth you concerning all things, and ia true and 
ig no lie-—even aa it bath taught you— 
Abide in Him, 
1 Joun 3. 18-27. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE LAST HOUR 


HE Apostle John is an old man ; he haa lived through 

along day. The way of the Lord that he teaches 
is by this time a well-marked path, trodden by the 
feet of two generations, Amongst his “little children " 
he counts many grey-headed “fathers” in Christ. In 
his lifetime and since the hour when he heard the elder 
John say on the banks of Jordan, “ Behold the Lamb of 
God!" centuries seem to bave passed; the cumulative 
effect of ages—-what the Gentile Apostle called “the 
ends of the world"—has been accomplished and a 
thousand years transacted in one day. 

Though new in aspect and surpassing all that heart 
of man conceived, there is nothing of raw invention, 
nothing fugitive or tentative in the things of which 
St John writes. These teachings are as old as they are 
new (vers. 7, 8); they belong to the universal Divine 
order; they reveal “the eternal life, which waa with 
the Father” (1. 1) and lies beyond the range of time. 
Swiftly laid, the foundation of the Apostles is surely 
laid. While “the world is passing away and the lust 
thereof” (ver. 17), while it rocks in the paroxysms of 
moral dissolution, while threatenings from without and 
upostasies within their ranks frighten infirm believers 
who do not “know that they have eternal life” (5, 
13), the note sounded by this Epistle ia that of serene 
assurance ; an absolute stability attaches to the Apostolic 
witness concerning Jesus Christ. The veteran leader 
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whose eye has long watched and his voice guided the 
battle, proclaims the victory already won. “Our faith” 
has proved the temper of its weapons upon the world’s 
stoutest armour (5.5; see Chap. XXIT). Its “ young men 
have overcome the Evil One” (ver. 13); its martyrs 
“have overcome him because of the blood of the Lamb, 
and because of the word of their testimony” (Rev. 12. 11). 
The Christian brotherhood has shown itself to possess 
“an unction" which “teaches it about all things,” and 
holds it safe from poisonous error. In Ephesus, for 
example, faulty as the Church there was, it has “ tried 
them which call themselves apostles, and they are not,” 
and has “ found them false” (Rev. 2. 2, 3, 6). Whatever 
triala yet remain, whatever conflicts are preparing for 
the kingdom of God in that dim future which St John 
hud read in the isle of Patmos through the mirror of 
prophecy, the faith that he and his companions have 
delivered to the saints is secure in the keeping of the 
Spirit of truth, It has no foes to meet more dangerous 
than those already foiled. 

Time has vindicated the inference that the aged 
Apostle drew from his experience. The disciples of 
Jesus “have known the truth, which abideth in us and 
Bhall be with us for ever” (2 John 2), The Apostolic 
era waa a vchearsal of the Church’s entire history; and 
the New Tustament, into which the era condensed itself, 
contuins the principles and forces that are destined to 
subjuyate the world to Jesus Christ. St John has but 
one thing to say to his successors: “ Abide in Him.” 
The allurements of the heathen world which his con- 
verta had once loved (vers, 15-17), and the seductions of 
falae prophets arising amongst themselves (ver. 26), are 
alike powerless to move those who build upon this rock, 
They have chosen the good part, which shall not be 
taken from them. 

As for the recent seceders from the Apostolic com- 
munion, their departure is 4 gain and not a loss; for 
that is manifest in them which was before concealed 
(vers. 18, 19). They bore the name of Christ falsely ; 
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antichrist is their proper title; and that there are 
“many” such, who stand in imposing array against His 
servants, proves that God's word is doing its judicial 
work, that the Divine life within the body of Christ 
is casting off dead limbs and foreign elements (see 
John 15. f}and that the age is coming to its ripeness 
and its erisis: * Whence we perceive that it is the 
last hour.” 

We may best expound the paragraph before us by 
considering in order the crisis to which the Apostle 
rofers, the danger which he denounces, and the safe- 
guards on which he reHes—in other words, the last hour, 
the many antichrists, and the chrism from the Holy One. 

1. “My little ones, it is the last hour—we perceiva 
that it is the last hour.” Westcott, in his profound 
and learned Commentary on this Epistle, calls our 
attention to the absence of the Greek article: * A fast 
hour it is Gcydry dpa teriv)”—so the Apostle literally 
puts it; the anarthrous combination is peculiar here. 
St Paul's saying in 1 Thessaloniang 6. 2, “.A day of the 
Lori ts coming,” resembles the expression. The phrase 
*seems to mark the general character of the period, 
and not its specific relution to ‘the end. 1t was a 
pertod of critical change.” The Acur is a term 
repeatedly used in the Gospel of John for the crisis of 
the earthly course of Jesus, the supreme epoch of His 
death and return to the Father. This guides us to St 
John's meaning here. He is looking backward, not 
forward, and speaking the language of memory nore 
than of prophecy (comp. p. 172). The “last hour” closes 
a succeayion of hours; it is the end of an expiring day. 

The venerable Apostle stands on the border of the 
first Christian age. He is nearing the horizon, the 
outmost verge of that great “day of the Lord” which 
began with the birth of the first John, the forerunner, 
and would terminate with his own departure—himyelf 
the solitary survivor of the twelve Apoutles of the Lamb. 
The shadows are closing upon Jobn; everything is 
altered about him, The world he knew had passed, or 
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Was passing, quite away. Jerusalem had fallen; he 
had seen in vision the overthrow of mighty Rome, 
and the Empire is shaken with rumours and fears of 
ehange, The work of revelation, he felt, was ail but 
complete. Those deadly opposera of the truth had 
risen who were foretold in the words of Jesus, and in 
the teachings of Paul so well remembered at Ephesua ; 
the Satanic apostasy within the Church, foreboding the 
last judgement, had reared its head. The finished 
truth of the revelation of the Father in the Son is 
confronted by the consummate lie of heresy, which 
denies them both (ver. 22). 

A last hour tt certainly was; and it might be (who 
could tell?) the last hour of all. The Master had said 
concerning John, “ If I will that he tarry till I come!” 
{John 21. 22). Many deemed this to signify that the 
beloved disciple would live on earth until the Lord's 
return in glory. He relates the incident in the appen- 
dix to his Gospel without giving his opinion for or 
apainst thie notion; he only states the exact words 
of Jesus, and intimates that so much was never 
promised. But thia saying might well axcite the desire 
for such a favour. And why was John kept waiting 
fur so long, when all the rest had been summoned 
away ? 

It may seem strange to us that the mspired Aposiles 
should have known almost nothing of the duration of 
future history; but even from Himself, in the days 
of His flesh, our Lord confesses that such knowledge 
was veiled: “Of that day or hour knoweth no map, 
not even the angels in heaven, nor fhe Son, but the 
Father only.” Christ left His disciples in all matters 
of the times and seasons, and leaves them still, to wish 
and hope, but uot to Anow. So the wise Apostle writes 
hambly and with guarded caution, keeping the hour 
of the advent an open question. He was not permitted 
to see into the next century. He presided over the 
completion of the great creative age, and he felt that 
its end was come. Clearly it was Acs last hour; and 
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for aught he knew it might be the world’s last,—-the 
aun of time setting to rise no more, the crash of doom 
breaking upon his dying ears. 

History passes through great cycles, each of which 
has its last hour anticipating the absolute conclusion. 
The year with ita seasons changing from spring to 
winter, the day revolving from dawn to dark, image 
the total course of time. You hava watched the sun 
set on a still summer evening, yielding yourself to the 
influences of the hour—the light slowly waning and 
the shadows creeping stealthily from their ambush, the 
colours dying out of earth and sky, the sounds of life 
ceasing one by one, the night wind striking chill on 
your cheek and whispering amongst the trees the 
riddie that no man reade—and you have had the 
strange sense that all was over! a foretaste of life's 
and the world’s Jast hour; you came away doubting 
if that sun will rise again! The great epecha and 
“days " of human history have a shnilar finality. Each 
of these periods in turn sensibly anticipates the end 
of alithings. The world is seen sweeping in its orbit 
towards the gulf; it grazes the edge, to oscape it for 
that time, and to set forth upon a wider cirenit which 
must bring it to the final plunge, Like the moth whee!- 
ing round the taper’s flame and flitting by with singed 
wings, to fall at last consumed, like some huge creature 
of heavy flight powerlesa to soar to the mark of its 
desire, but that circles in ascending spires passing tts 
goal again and again, till it lands spent upon the 
summit—such appears to be the destined course of 
the world toward judgement. Many great and notable 
days of the Lord there huve been, and perhaps will be— 
many last hours before the last of all. The earth is 
a mausoleum of dead worlds; m its grave-monnds, tier 
above tier, extinet creations and civilizations lie orderly 
interred. Eschatology, like everything olse in Serip- 
ture, has its laws of development—" the blade, the ear, 
and the full corn in the ear.” Eaeh “day” of history, 
with its last hour, is a moment in that “ape of the 
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ages” which circumscribes the measureless orbit of 
time. 

2 The Apostle John saw the proof of the end of the 
age in the appearance of many antichrists. He could 
not say that *the Antichrist” had come, whom the 
Church locked for to herald the second coming of the 
Lord Jesus; but “even now” there were many who 
deserved this name. Their appearance was the signal 
of a crisis which, for aught one could say, might be 
the prelude of the final jadgement. 

The word “antichrist” has, by etymology, a double 
meaning. The Antichrist of whose coming St John’s 
readers had “heard,” if identical, as one presumes, 
with the awful gure of 2 Thessalonians 2, is a mock- 
Christ, 4, Satanie caricature of the Lord Jesus: the 
“many antichrists ” were not that, but deniers of Christ 
and destroyers of the true faith concerning Him. This 
the epithet may equally well siguify. There is no real 
disugroement in the matter between St Paul and St 
Jebn. The heretic oppugners of Christ who started up 
before St John’s eyes in the Asian Churches, are fore- 
runners, whether at a greater or less distance, of the 
supreme antagonist (2 Thess. 2. 4), messengers whe pre- 
pare bis way. They ara of the same breed and likeness, 
and sct forth principles that will find in Antichrist 
thetr full impersonation. 

The Antichrists of St John’s last hour, the opponenta 
then most to be dreaded by the Church, were teachera 
of false doctrine. They “deny that Jesus is the Christ” 
(ver. 22). This denial is other than that which the same 
words had denoted fifty years before. It is not tha 
donial of Jewish unbelief, a refusal to accept Jesus of 
Nazareth as the Messiah; it is the denial of Gnostic 
error, the refusal to admit the Divine Sonship of Jesus 
and the revelation of the Godhead in manhood through 
lis person (see Chap. XIX). Such a refusal makes the 
knowledge of both impossible; neither is God under- 
stood as Father, nor Jesus Chriat as Son, by these mis- 
believers. To “confess” or “deny the Son” is in effect 
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to “hold” or “not to hold” the Father (ver. 23). The 
man who in this way “denies the Father and the Son, 
he is “the antichrist” and “the liar” (ver. 22). His 
denial nogatives the central truth of Christianity, as 
St John conceived it; it dissolves thea bond which gives 
unity and force to the entire new covenant, and nullifies 
tho Gospel absolutely. The nature of the person of 
Christ, in St John’s view, was not a question of tran- 
scendental dogma or theological speculation ; there lay 
in it the vital point of an experimental and working 
Christian belief. “ Who ia he,” the Apostle cries, “that 
overcomes the world, except he that believes that 
Jesus is the Son of God?” (5. 5}; and again, “Every 
one that belicves that Jesus is the Christ, is begotten 
of God” (5. 3} The one saving and conquering 
faith 1s that which beholds in the crucified Nazarene 
the Son of God seated at the right hand of power 
(see Chap, XXII). 

Tho traditions of the rise of heresy point to the 
attempts made about this time, and especially in St 
John's provinee of Asia, to divide Jesus Christ (whose 
Messiante title had by this time become His proper 
name) into the human Jesus on the one hand, mortal 
und imperfect as other men, and the Christ, a Divine 
#on or emanation, that descended upon Jesus and was 
associnted with Him from Lis baptism till the hour of 
Hia death, This was to meke of Jesus Christ éwo 
beings, to break up His Divine-humun person, as the 
disciples had known Him, into shadowy and discrepant 
fragments (comp. Chap. XTX}, Those who taught this, 
denied that “Jesus is the Son of God.” They denied 
“ Jesus Christ come in flesh” (4. 2, 3); they renounced 
the Incarnation, and thereby abandoned the basis laid 
by Christianity for fellowship betwoen God and man ; 
they closed the way of access tu tho Father given ua 
in the Son of His love. 

This error, which beset the Church for generations 
und deeply affected its development, grew from the 
philosophical notion of the incompatibility of the finite 
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and infinite and the absolute separation of God from the 
world (see pp. 88, 363). With this axiom were involved 
the postulates of the illusive nature of phenomene and 
the intrinsic evil of matter—assumptions that implicate 
in their fatal coil every truth of religion, doctrinal and 
practical, and that struck at the root of Apostolic faith. 
To St John's mind, there was no lie to compare with 
this. Those who brought such maxims with them into 
the Church, could never have been Christiana. Chriat 
Jesus the Lord was, from the outset, to them a non- 
reality ; the critique of their philosophy dissolved the 
facts about Him inte o« play of the senses, a Doketie 
spectacle. The manifestation of the Godhend in Jesus, 
upon this theory, waa a train of symbols, grander and 
fairer it might be than others,—a shadow still of the 
heavenly things and not their “ yery imaye,” a parable 
of ideal truth that each man must woriddle as he could. 
To maintain this was to take away all certainty from 
fhe Gospel, and all fellowship from the Church. 

In proveeding from St Paul's chief Epistles to this of 
St John, the dectrinal conflict is carried back from the 
atonement to the mearnation, from the work to the 
aature of Christ, from Calvary to Bethlehem. There 
it culminates. Religious truth could reach no higher 
than the affirmation, error could proceed no further 
than the contradiction, of the completed doctrine of the 
Person of Christ inculeated by St John. The final 
teaching of revelation is countered by the “ antichrists.” 
The Apostle justly specifies this as the conclusive 
issue, For Christ is all and in all to His own system. 
“What think ye of the Christ?” is His crucial question 
to every age. The two answers—that of the world 
with ita false prophets and seducers (ver. 19; 4. 5), 
and that of the Christian brotherhood one with its 
Divine Head—are now delivered in categorical asser- 
tion and negation. Faith and unfuith have each said 
its last word. Subsequent debates of Christ with 
Antichrist will be only the repetition, upon an 
ever-enlarging scale, of what is contained, and in 
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principle settled and disposed of, by the word of the 
Apostles of the Lord and within the pagea of the 
New Testament (comp. Chap. XIX). 

3. While the Apostle John insists on the radical nature 
of the aasaulta made in his last days upon the Church's 
Christologica! belief, he pointa with confidence to the 
safeguards by which that belief is guaranteed. 

(1) In the first place, “you (emphatic turte—in contrast 
with the Antichrists} have a chrism from the Holy One 
(i.e. Christ); all of you know” the truth and can discern 
its verity (vers. 20,21). Again, in verse 27, “The chrism 
that you received from Him abides in you, and you 
have no need that any one be teaching you. But 
as His chrism teaches you about all things, and is 
true and is no lie, and as it did teach you, abide in Him.” 
Xpioue is “anointing,” as ypierdc is “anointed”; the 
argument les in this verbal connexton. The chrisin 
makes Christians, and is wanting to Antichrists. It 
is the ¢onstitutive clement common to Christ and His 
people; it pervades members and Head altke. 

We soon perceive whercin this “chrism” consists. 
What the Apostle says of the chriam he says of fhe 
Spuvé afterwards in chap. 6 7: “It is the Spirit that 
beareth witness, because the Spirit is the truth.” And 
in chap. 4. 6 he contrasta the influences working in 
Apostolic and heretical circles respectively as “the spirit 
of truth” and “of error.” The bestowal of the Spirit 
on Jesus of Nazareth was described under the figure 
of unction by St Peter in Acts 10. 38, telling “how 
God anointed (christened) Him—made Him officially 
the Christ—with the Holy Spirit and power.”: It was 

In the Early Chorch, aa it is still in the Bastern Churches, the rita 
of Unction, along with the Imposition of Hands, follawed immediately 
upon Bapiiem and formed a part of the same Sacrament. It was not till 
the thirteenth century thot the Roman Church separated the two latter 
pets Irom Baptiem, meking them « distinct Sacrament of Confirmation. 
Before this time, the chrigm appears for & while to have been used in the 
West beth at Baptiam and the Imposition of Hande. The impartation 
of the Haly Ghost was specifically connected with the latter ack, reserved 
for the bishop, while any priest baptixes. 
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the possession without limit of “the Spirit of truth” 
which gave to the words of Christ their unlimited 
authority ; “He whom God sent speaketh the words of 
God, for He giveth Him not the Spirit by measure” 
(John 3. 44, 35). Out of the self-same Spirit which He 
possessed infinitely in His Divine fashion, and which 
His presence and teaching continually breathed, “the 
Holy One” gave to Hia disciples. All members of His 
body receive, according to their capacity, “the Spirit 
of trath, which the world cannot receive,” but “ whom” 
He “senda” unto His own “from the Father” (John 14. 
1%, 15. 26, &.}, The Spirit of the Head is the vital 
principle of the Church, resident in every limb; by His 
inhabitation and operation the Body of Christ subsists. 
The communion of the Holy Ghost is the inner side 
of all that is outwardly visible in Church activity and 
fellowship. It is the life of God within the socicty 
of men. 

This Divine principle of life in Christ possesses an 
antisepitc pawer. It affords the real security for the 
Church's preservation from corruption and decay. The 
Spirit of God is the only, and the sufficient, Infallibility 
on carth. He is our pledged protector againat mortal 
sin and deadly error; for He is the Holy Spirit and 
the Spirit of truth.—who “abideth with you,” said 
Christ to His people, “and He shall be in you.” It 
is His office to teach, no less than to sanctify (John 
14, 26, 16.13). To the true believer and faithful seeker 
after the knowledge of God He gives an instinct for 
truth, a sense for the Divine in knowledge and in 
doctrine, which works through the reason and yet 
above the reason, and which works collectively in 
the communion of saints. For this gift St Paul had 
prayed long ago, on behalf of the Ephesian and Asian 
Christians: ‘that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of glory, may give to you a epirit of wisdom 
and revelation in the knowledge of Him—the eyes of 
your heart enlightened to know” the great things of 
God (Eph. 1. 17-23). This prayer had been answered. 
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Paul's and John's children in the faith were endowed 
with a discernment that cnabled them to detect the 
sophistrics and resist the blandishmentsa of Gnostic 
error. This Spirit of wisdom and revelation haa never 
deserted the Church. Through centuries rife with all 
kindy of ignorance and perversion the Apostolic truth 
has been preserved to this day, and Scripture retains 
its unique authority, its light shining more brightly 
for every eclipse. 

“You know, all of you,” the Apostle says in verse 20.1 
This is the most remarkable thing in the passage. “I 
have not written unto you,” he continues, “ because 
you know not the truth, but because you know it, and 
because no lie is of the truth.” St John appeals to the 
judgement of the enlightened lay commonalty of the 
Church, just as 8t Paul when he writes, “I speak as 
to men of sense; judge ye what I say” (1 Cor. 10, 18). 
We look in spiritual matters too much to the opinion of 
the few—to experts and specialists, priosts, Councils, 
Congresses ; we have tov little faith in tho Holy Spirit 
filling the Charch, in the communis sensus of the body 
of Christ and the general suffrage of the citizens of 
the Divine commonwealth. Yet, however wo disguise 
the fact, it is with this grand jury that the verdict 
ultimately Lies, 

St John’s “chrism” did not guarantes a precixe 
agreement in every point of doctrine and practice; it 
covers essential truth, such as that of the Godhead 
of the Redeomer here in question. Much loss does the 
witness of the Spirit warrant individual men, whose 
hearts are tonched with His grace, in setting up to be 
oracles of God. In that case the Holy Spirit must von- 
tradict Himself endlessly, and God becomes the author 
of confusion and not of peace, But there ia in matters 
of collective faith a spiritual eommon sense, 4 Christian 
public opinion in the communion of saints, behind the 
extravagances of individuals and the party cries of the 

* Oi8are weyrsc, NOt xadvra, is decidedly the hest-athested reading. Soe 
R.V. margin, and Westoott's Additional Nota on 2 20. 
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hour, which acta informally by a silent and impalpable. | 
pressure, but all the more offectually, after the manner 
of the Spirit. The motto of Vincent of Lerinum, which 
John H. Newinan so sadly misapplied, is after all true 
and indispensable: “Quod ubique, quod semper, quod 
ab onmnibies.” 

(2) To this inward and cumulative witness there 
corresponds an outward witness, defined once for all: 
“You know fhe truth... that no lie is of the truth, 
..» Phat which you heard from the beginning,—let it 
abide in you” (vera. 21, 24). 

So wo have an objective criterion given in the truth 
about Christ and the Father, as St John’s readers heard 
it from the Apostles at the first and as we find it 
written in their books. Believing that to be true, 
the Church rejected promptly what did not square with 
it. Inthe most downright and peremptory fashion St 
John usserts the Apostolic wituess to be a test of 
religious truth : “ We are of God: he that knows God 
hears us; he that is not of God hears us not. By this 
we rocugnize the spirit of truth and the spirit of 
error (4.6; see Chap. XTX) His words echo those of 
Christ addressed to the first disciples : “As the Father 
Kont me, even so send I you.... He that recciveth 
you, receiveth me” (Matt. 10. 40; John 20, 21). And St 
Paul made the like claim when he said, “If any man 
thinketh himsclf to be a prophet or spiritual, let him 
take knowledge of the things that I write unto you, 
that they are a commandment of the Lerd” (1 Cor. 
14.37), This touchstone, however contested, ia equally 
valid to-day. 

Here is the exterior test of the inner light. The 
witness of the Spirit in the living Church, and in the 
abiding Apostolic word, authenticate and guard each 
other. This must be so, if one and the self-came Spirit 
testifies in both. Experience and Scripture coincide. 
Neither will suffice for us apart from the other. 
Without experience, Scripture becomes = dead letter : 
without the norm of Scripture, experience becomes a 
speculation, a fanaticism, or a conceit. 
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(3) The third guarantes cited by St John lies outside 
ourselves and the Church. Behind the chrism that 
resta upon all Christians, and the Apostolia message 
deposited with the Church in the beginning, there 
abides the faithfulness of our promise-giving Lord. Tis 
fidelity is our ultimate dependence; it iy involved in 
the two safeguards previously described, 

Accordingly, when the Apostle has sard, in verse 24, 
“Tf that abide in you which ye heard from the begin- 
ning, you too shall abide in the Son and in the Father,” 
he adds in the next verse, to make all sure; “ And this 
is the promise which He made to us,—the cternal life!” 
it is our Lord’s own assurance over again: “ Abide in 
me, aid I will abide in you... . Verily, verily, I say 
mito yoru, If any one keep my word, death he will 
never sca” GJohn 8. 51, 15. 44. Tho life of fellowship 
with the Father in the Son, which the Antichrist would 
destroy at its root by denying the Son, the Son of God 
pledges Himself to maintain amongst those who are 
loyal to Lis word. On this rock He builds the Church ; 
“the gates of death will not prevail against it,” while it 
siaads upon the truc confession of His name, To the 
soul and tothe Church, the individual believer and the 
enmity of faith, the same promise of life and ineor- 
ruption is made. So long ox wo hold His word, Christ 
holds by us for ever. 

“ Tiehas promised ug ” this (atric iayyyelAaro) —He who 
anys, “ Tam the resurrection and the life.” No brief, nu 
transicnt existence is that secured to His people, but 
“the eternal life.” Now eternal hfe means with St 
John not a priza to be won {as St Paul loves to 
represent it), but a foundation on which to rest, a 
fountain from which to draw ; not a future attainment 
so much as a Divine, and therefore abiding, possession 
in the present. It is the life which came into the 
world from God with Jesus Christ (1. 1, 2), and in 
which every soul lives that is grafted into Him. 
Understunding this, we see that the “promise of lite 

‘Compare the airéc ikacpdy for of 2. 2, 

Life Bternai 16 
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eternal,” in verse 25, is not brought in as an incitemen 
to hope, but as a re-asaurance to faith, “These things 
have I written unto you,” the Apostle sayr, “ concerning 
those that mislead you" (ver, 26). Christ's word is set 
against theirs. His promise stands fast, the unchang- 
ing rock amidst the tides of opinion and the winds 
of doctrine, unshaken by the storms that break up one 
after another the strongest fabrics of human thought 
and policy. Our hitle “systems have their day”; but 
the fellowship of soula which rests upon the founda- 
tion of the Aposiles, has within it the power of an 
indissoluble life, 


Such are the three guarantecs of the permanence of 
Christian doctrine and the Christian life, as they were 
asserted by St John at his Jaxt hour, when the tempests 
of persceution and of sceptical error were on all sides 
let Joose against the Chnrch, They are the witness 
of the Spirit in the soul, of the word on the lips of the 
Apostles transinitted by their pen, and of the living 
Christ, the pledged executor of His own promise of 
eternal life. 


DIVISION II 
SONSHIP TOWARD GOD 
THE FILIAL CHARACTER AND HOPE 


Main Division of the Lelter—Comparicon of ite fwo Halvee—St John 
awalting Christ's Coming—New Testament Horizon—Confidenca or 
Shame at the Judrement-seat—Pauline and Johannine Eschatology 
—* Begotten of Gad "-—Doing the Vital Thing—-The Righteous Father 
and Nighteous Sona— Leok, what Lave!"'—To be, and to be called, 
God's Children—YVeiling of the Sons of God—The Hope of Glory 
—IJnterna) and External Likeness to Christ—Vision presumes Aspimi- 
lation—Purification by Hope. 


“ And now, littie children, abide in Hin: 

Bo that if He should be inanifesied, wo may have confidence, 

And not shrink with shame from Him in His coming. 
Tf you know that Ie is righteous, 
¥ou peresivea that every one doing rightoousness is bogetten af Lin, 
See what uianner of love the Futher hath given to us, 

Puarposing that we should be called children of God; 

And so we ara! 

For 4his reason the world knoweth ue not,innamuch as ib knew not flim, 

Hetoved, we are now children of God: 
Aud it hath not yet boon manifested what we sliall be ! 
We know that, if He should be nianifasted, we shall be like [iim ; 

Tocause we shall sce Him as Ho ia, 
And every onc who hath this hope act upon Him, 
Purifiath himself, according as He is pure.” 

1 Joun 2, 26-5. 5, 


CHAPTER XV 
THE FILIAL CHARACTER AND HOPE 


AUPT™ is right in attaching verses 28 and 29 of 

the second chapter to the third, and in marking 

at this point a main division in the structure of the 
Epistle. “‘ With the exception of pévew at the beginning 
of the two verses,” he observes, “oll the ideas in them 
are new and enter the Epistle for the first time”: and 
these “special ideas, touched here for the first time, are 
the ever recurring constitutive elements” of its second 
half. “ Parepniefa: is taken up again in 3. 2-5; rappysiay 
Eye is Clucidated in 3. 19-23, £17 £5.13 1%; wocte ry 
cxaoociigy forms the fundamental thought of the first 
ton verses of chap. 3; i& aro’ yeysvviiota is not only 
repeated in rixva Grob, 3. 1 F,, but also from 3. 24 
onwards is more closely considered, The thought an- 
nounced in 2, 28 is precisely in the same sense the theme 
of the next part of the Letter, ay 1.5 was of that which 
has just closed.” The abrupt opening of 3.1 suggested 
to the chapter-dividers the break they have made there; 
but one has only to read on inte verses 2 and 3 to find 
that the writer's mind is following closely the vem 
strack at the close of the previous chapter; he is full 
of the thought of the Lord’s approaching “ mianifesta- 
tion,” which excites solicitude for the state in which 
His people may then be found, The exclamatory ié:re 
of 3. 1 is the sign not of logical discontinuity, but of 
emotional disturbance. Striking for the first time in 

+ See his Commeniary (Eng. ed.}, pp. 142 ff. 
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his letter on the idea of the believer's sonship toward 
God (yeyévenra: iE abrad, 2. 29), St Fohn falla into astonish- 
ment at the love thus diaclosed in God, at the fact 
that God cares to be our Father and deigns to give us 
the name and status of His children. But he quickly 
comes round again, in the idv ¢avcpwy of verse 2, to 
the point of view assumed in 2. 28; the “hope” which 
ij held out in verse 3, of “seeing Christ as He is” (ver. 
2), is one with the hope of standing before Him with 
“boldness in" that “coming” which the readers were 
led to expect in 2, 2%, 

The iatroductory words of address, “ And now, little 
children,” call attention to the prospect rising before 
the writer’s mind, With the watchword “abide in 
Him™ St Jolin opens the new line of appeal, as he 
closed with it his former protestation in the last words 
of verse 27. “Abiding in God” by retaining “the 
chrism” of the Spirit, who “teaches about all things” 
(ver. 27), the readers will not be led astray by the Anti- 
christs and false prophets appearing in this “last hour” 
(verses 18-26). But more than that, by so abiding—by 
loyalty to the Apostolic message and to their own con- 
¥ictiuns of spiritual truth—they will prepare for Christ's 
coming and will be able to meet Him without fear or 
shame. They will thus make good their title to be the 
ehildren of God, and will realze the Divine weulth 
of their inheritance, the glory of which is as yet un- 
revealed; for they haye in God's fatherly love, and in 
the purity of Jcsus reproduced in themselves, a pledge 
of the loftiest hopes. Such is the gist of the paragraph 
we are dealing with; and such appears to be its con- 
nexion with the foregoing context, to which it is linked 
not only by the double “ wbide in Him,” but also by the 
foreboding “last hour” of verse 18 and “ the promise of 
eternal life” in verse 25, which led the way to the 
“coming ” announced in verse 28, 

* Comp. 2 John 6, Acta 3.17, 10.5, 18. 11, for cai vie ag a rhetorical 
forin of transition, continuutive and reauuptive ; for secvix, introducing a 
fresh topic, coup, 2, 1, 12, 3. 7. 
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At thia point it is possible to take a wider survey of 
the course of the Epistle. From 1.5 onwards to 2. 37 
St Jobn has been working out and expanding his con- 
caption of the fellowship with God, and in Ged, that is 
realized through the message brought by Jesus Christ, 
under the conception of dwelling and walking “in the 
light.” Over against the true light was set “the 
durkness” of sin, which combats it under every form 
of contradiction and deceit—in the individual soul 
(1. 6-2. 11}, in the world (2. 15-17), and in the Anti- 
christian movement that has developed within the 
Charch (2. 18-27). Bat from this paragraph forwards 
the fellowship of the soul and God takes on a more inti- 
inate character, 4 wore vivid colour and a1 warmer tone, 
3 it opens out into sonship toward God and brother- 
heod toward men. We no longer read of * light" and 
“durkness,” “the truth” and “the lie,” of these who 
‘walk in the hight” or “the darkness,” who are “of 
the truth” or “whe lie and do not the truth,” who 
profess truly or falsely to “have known God," but of 
“the children of God” and “of the Devil” respectively, 
of those who “ have confidence toward God and dou the 
things pleasing in His sight” or who “sliink away in 
shame before” Christ and suffer “the fear {that has 
punishment,” because they “are of God” or * are not of 
God" in either casc. Thus m the progress of the Epistle 
the general gives place tu the particular, the meta- 
physical te the psychologic ; the doctrine heard from the 
bevinning, nud the hght shining evermore in the dark- 
llesh, axe represented now as a “seed” of God’s Spirit 
rerniinatiug amid the world's ovil growths and over- 
powering thom, as a holy love and will working for 
sulvation and winniug their victory over hate and false- 
hood, This second half of the Epistle, ike the first, 
sets out from the thought of the gavipwore of Christ t 
—there His past, here His future manifestation; the 
first ix that from which faith springy, the second is that 
to which hope looka; the firat that which bevins, the 

+ Comyp, 4 Zw igaveowiy, 1. 2, and és duvepwig, 2. 2B, B, 2, 
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second that which completes the victory of God's light 
and love over human sin. 

The stress of verse 28 lies not on the imperative, “abide 
in Him,” which is carried over from verse 27, but on the 
reason therefor,—* that, if He should be manifested,” &e. 
“Christ ig to be manifested in His promised advent,— 
when we know not, but it may be soon; and we must 
appear before Him, with shame or confidence. Abiding 
in Him, we shall be prepared whonever He may come. 
If the present should prove to be the world’s last hour 
and the Lord should appear from heaven while we are 
yet on earth,t how welcome His appearmg to those who 
love Him and who keep His word!” Se the azed Apostle 
wistfully explores the future. His hypothetie “if He 
should be manifested,” echoes the “Ii I will that be 
tarry till I come!” of the Lord’s enigmatical saying 
about himself (John 21, 22}. After those words of 
Jesus, the possibility of His coming within the Apostolie 
era sid while St John remained in the flesh, was bound 
to be entertained ; and the prolongation of the Apostle’s 
life to the verge of human age might well encourage 
the hope uf an carly advent,—delayed indeed but io be 
expected before the veteran Apostle’s departure, and 
now therefore, possibly, quite imminent, 

That such an impression existed in the Church, in 
sume minds amounting to a certain expectation, the 
relerenee in the appendix of St John’s Gospel socins to 
indicate. The preceding paragraphs have bronght the 
Apostlo’s readers to the verge of the last things. They 
Kee “the world passing away,” the Antichrists arrived, 
precursors of the great Antichrist who was predicted 
to urige before Christ’s return. Unbelief seems to hare 
reached its limit, and faith to have attained ite climax 
in the teaching of St John. Jt ix a time of crisis, 
perhaps the closing hour of the Chureb's trials. “The 


1 Comp. 1 Theas. 4. 16, 17, 1 Gor, 15. $1, for St Panl's iupreseian on 
the subject at a much earlicr date, when he classod himsel!, provisionally, 
amonget “‘ those that are left anto the coming of the Lord.” Hut oo 
Buch expression recurs in hie later Epistles. 
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Judge is at the door”: Christ stands waiting to return. 
At any moment the heavens may open and He “may 
be manifested,” who is all the while so near us, walking 
unseen amongst His Churches: The conditions of the 
time have revived the prospect: of the Lord’s glorious 
return, and bring it near to men’s imaginations, The 
Christian man, susceptible to these impresstons, will 
surely ask himself, “What if my Lord should now 
appear? how should 1 meet Him, if He came to-day: 
with joy or grief; with shame or rapture?” This is a 
test that Christ's servants might often with advantage 
put to themselves. Not for His first disciples alone did 
the Lord say, ‘Let your loins be girt about and your 
Lumps burning, and yourselves like unto men that look 
for their Lord, when He shall return from the wedding” 
(Luke 12. 85 ff}. IF suddenly the clonds should part 
and the unscen Saviour and Judge stood revealed, if the 
day of the Lord should instantly break on the world 
‘ay a thief in the night,” or if we should ourselves with- 
out further notice or prepuration be summoned to His 
presence, amd the vast surprise could we then turn to 
Him a glad and eager face ? 

In this one Instance St John writes of the parousia, 
as St Paul has done so frequently, and builds on tho 
anticipation of a definitive return of the Lord Jesus. 
The fact. that he does speak of it in this way, though 
but once, and that he luyx a solemn stress on the ex- 
pectation, proves his agreement with the prevalent 
eschatology of the Church. The uaying of our Lord 
respecting the beloved disciple with which his Gospel con- 
cludes (21. 22 £.), implies an actual “coming ": such words 
the subject of them could neither forget nor explain 
aWwiy;} even supposing the Apostle were not himeelf the 


2 Comp. Rev. 1,19 f., 2.1; John 14.18; Matt. 28.20, It is notice- 
able that the Apostle John usece garpiw, ae St l'uul used cmceahirrn, 
ghke of Christ's first ‘and second coming. He conceives the eternal 
Ward, the only Life and Light of men, as always present in creation 
and in humanity, bub mantfestrd—shining forth and made cognizable 
—at these two great cpoche; comp. John 1. 10, 
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writer of the above chapter, it embodies a genuine 
Johannine trailition. 

This isolated allusion supplies a caution agamst the m- 
ferences frequently drawn from the presence or absence 
of this expression or that in a partienlur book, as to 
supposed variations of doctrine in the New Testament. 
Itig said that St John conceived only of a spiritual coming 
of Christ and a moral and inward judgement eifected 
by His word amongst men, so that the external Parousia 
and the great jadgement-scene sketched in the Synoptic 
prophecies and in the preaching of St Paul wero tran- 
seended in his doctrina and became superfluous. This 
passage and the kindred saying of chap. 4.17 f. suffice 
to show that the Apostle drew no such consequence 
from his principles, that he felt no contradiction 
between the thought of Christ's spiritual action upon 
mankind, with the gradual process of sifting effectod 
thereby, and that of His eventual return in glory as the 
universal Judge, between this constant visiting wd 
judging of the world and that ultimate “ manifestation ” 
and supreme “crisis” at the “consummation of the 
ave,” which dominates the New Testament horjzon 
generally. Here the Apostle John contemplates the 
cuining of the glorified Jeans to the world in Judgement, 
just as explicitly and formally as did the Apostle Paut 
when he declared, “ We must ail be manifested belvre 
the judgement-seat of Christ” (2 Cor. 6. 10). There is a 
differenco, but it is that of cmphasis and prevailing 
Btundpoint: St Johu dwells on the process, St Paul and 
others ou the issue—hbe on the evolution, they on the 
déneuement of the great dram of Christ and the World 
(comp. pp. 67, 68). The Gospel of John, in contrast with 
the others, spends itself in working out the develop- 
ment of principles und character. He traces the cata- 
strophe of our Lord's incarnate manifestation back to 
its antecedents eternal and temporal, showing how it 
was brought about by the moral forces operative in the 
world, a8 these collided with the character and the 
purposes of God disclosed ly the coming of His Son; 
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the tremendous issue, in many of its features, he rather 
indicates and takes for granted than draws out in 
detail, The Parousia and the Day of the Lord take in 
the theodicy of the Apostle John much the same 
relative position that the scenes of the Passion occupy 
in his Gospel narrative. They are held, so to speak, in 
solution throughout, and are presented in their latent 
preparations and prelude more than in their patent 
consummation, in root and yrowth more than in the 
ripened fruit. 

Assuming In common with all who relicd on the word 
of Jesus His return as the King and Judge of mankind, 
and contemplating the possibility of His near approach, 
the Apostle calls his readers to consider how they will 
face the advent; they must desire to meet their Lord 
with confidence of bearing (rappyott)! and without the 
shrinking of shame. If found, when the Lord comes, out 
of Christ instead of “abiding in Him”—suddenly con- 
fronted by the dread Presence which John saw in the 
Patmos visions, and standing before His tribunal—they 
must be overwhelmed with confusion and struck dumb 
with shame. The great “appeariug’—the goal of 
Christian hope and satisfaction—brmgs to the unpre- 
pared inconceivable dismay, This admonition is brief 
as it is affecting, and stands alone in St Jolin’s writings 
(seo however 4, 17, 18}; but it recalls the purport of our 

1 Using the word rappysia (==7ar-pijecy, atying everything j then frani- 
next of speech, unreservednes?, publicify, canfidence or courdye of 
dearing), as also in 8, 23, 4. 27, 5, 24, St Jolin inight soc to be 
drawing again on the Pauline vocabulary; comp. 2 Cor. 3, 12, Eph, 
#12, 1 Tun. 3.28. The aorist cyaper (not present, Zyeper, aa in the 
other places) after iva geema to imply the gazsg rather than the con- 
tinued possession of conrage, and points to the testing occassan of the 
Advent; “that wa may fake courage, and not be pul ta shame (xortyé, 
aloyvyGSper), Ehonking fron Hin in Hiv coming.’ Comp. Jor the aorint 
of fyw, Ron. 1, 13, 2 Cor, 1. 15, 2. 8; 2 Pet. 2. 16; in each of those 
instances it signifies not a continued state of mind, but an efperience 
associated with some particular aceurronce. For the pregnant dré (of 
separation} in thia connexion, comp. 1. 7; Rom. 6. 7,9. 8; Col. 2. 20; 
und after afeytvusent, Sir, 21,22, 41. 17 iL, in the Septuagint. Ln Iva. 1. 
29, der, 2. 36, 12. 15, dieylveotat dd nieuna “to be wshamed of." 
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Lord's prophetic warnings given at length in the 
Synoptic discourses on the Last Judgement; and the 
words echo the frequent appeals of St Paul to the same 
effect. 

In prospect of this august and heart-shaking event, 
such as must dash all selfcomplacency and trust i 
human judgement, what ia St John’s confidence for lium- 
olf and for his children? This appears in the sentences 
that follow, im verse 29 and verses 1 and 2 of chap. 3 
The ground of assurance lies in the filial consciousarss, 
Uecre is the spring of Christian happiness and courage 
in view of death and judgement, and of the eternal 
issues of human destiny. 

We note at this place again how completely St Paul 
and St John are at onc, und how surely they come 
roand, by different paths, to the same central points 
of experience and of theology. St Paul's exposition of 
the Christian salyation culaninates in lis doctrine of 
the believer's “adoption,” in Romans &; “if children, 
so heirs,” is the argument that reassnres hin against 
the counter-forces and micusureless possibilities of evil 
looming in the future. “ Beloved, now we are children 
of God!” ja the ground on which St Jolo stands in 
ihe sume joyous cortuinty of a life vlernal alrendy 
won, that is rich as the love of Ged and sure as 
His almighty will. 

But the souship in question, which is to supuly the 
keynote of tho Epistle from chap, 3. 1 onwards, is 
not alirmed at ouec: it iq inferred, in 2% 29, from the 
correspondence of character that unites the Christian 
with his God: “{f you know that He is righteous, you 
ure aware that every one who does righteousness has 
been beguiten of Him.” Gord, and not Christ, is the 
subject of the assertion “He is righteous”; for Goud 
is, in all consistency, the antecedent of i atred (* of 
Him”) in the aubsequent clause. Of “the Father” one 
“is begotten” (comp. 3. 1, 9 ff, 4. 4 ff, 5.1, 4, 181): this 
goes so much without saying, that in passing from verse 
28 to 29, havimg in his mind the final and emphatic 
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yeyevunrar, the writer makes the tranaltion of subject 
unconsciously; he does not observe that the “of Him” 
of the second sentence is referred, without explanation, 
to a person other than that denoted by the “ from Him” 
of verse 28 foregoing. For grammatical clearness, 
“God” should have been expressed us the subject of 
the new predicate “is righteous” in verse 29. The 
righteousness of God (1. 9} and of Christ (2. 1) is, how- 
ever, so identical that Meade torw (“He is righteous”) 
supplies by itself a link of transition; the subjects 
are practically identified in the writer's mind; the 
idea of Christ in this connexion melts into that of God. 
In Him God “ts righteous,” to our knowledge. Bat if 
the assertion “is righteous” does not, “bath been he- 
gotten of Him” docs involve distinction of Father and 
Son; one cannot extend the saying of John 1. 30, “I 
and the Father are one,” to the point of making Chrixt 

wise the begeffer: when believers are said to be “ born 

of the Spirit” (John 3. 6,3), spérdi is opposed to flrsh and 

"begotten of God” (John 1.15). The latter predicate, 

us it is here used, finds its interpretation Immediately 

in the next vorse: “Begotten of ffam, I say; for look 

at the Father's love to ua!” 

1. The first ground of confidence on which the Apostle 
would have his little children rest—a ground derived 
from the vindication he has now made of the Christian 
clinracter—lies in the practice of righteousness. This 
proves 2 Divine filiation in the Christian man: * The 
doer of righteousness hath been begotten of Him” 
(2. 29) St John seeks to encourage and cahn his 
readers. The prospect of Christ's coming as Judge of 
mankind is naturally fearful to the soul, calling up 
images such as those with which the Apucalypse clothes 
ihe Redeemer's person. The Apostle knows that his 
children are leading worthy lives, and that most of 
them have no need for fear in this event. He bids 
them “take courage” (% 28), since their conduct 
shows that God's Spirit is in them and their “doing” 
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is such as Christ must approve. Under similar terms— 
dwelling now on disposition, now on conduct—St John 
has previously doscribed the filial life; he holds up the 
name ideal throughout the letter: he who “ walks in the 
light” (1. 7}, who “keeps God's commandments " (2. 3, 5), 
who “Joves his brother” (2. 105, who “ does the will of 
God” (2. 17}, becomes now the man “who doos (executes) 
righteousness” and who thus approves himself as * be- 
gotten of God,” in contrast with “the doer of sin” who 
ix “of the Devil” (3. 7-9). On the same principle, in 
chap. 5, 2, the one evidence of brotherhood that St 
John will allow is that of “leving God and doing His 
commandments.” Doing is the vital thing: sentiments, 
high notions, pious talk, go for nothing without perfor- 
mance. Not “word and tongue,” but “deed and truth” 
are what God demands in Christian men (3. 18). 

That God “is rightoous,” dealing justly and fairly by 
all His creatures in all His relations with them and 
responsibilities to them, is an axiomof revelation’ The 
principle is laid down hypothetically (“if you know”), 
for the sake of the consequence to be deduced from it 
and not because of any real doubt {comp. 4, 12, John 11. 
15, for the form of expression),—though indeed our 
knowledge of the surest certainties of Divine truth is 
subjectively contingent, and clouda may cross the sun- 
niest skies of faith, From this axiom the consequence 
follows, which the readers are bound to recognize, that: 
“ overy man of righteoua life ts God's offspring.” In this 
argumentative form of statement yadexere Is better 
rend in the indicative (you know, perceive) than the 
imperative ;? the Apostle is making explicit what is 
already implicit in his children's knowledge of God and 
of themselves.3 

* Bee in partienlar Psa, 11.7, 116. 5, 145. 17; Tea, 69.17; John 17.25; 
Rom. 1.17, 3.26; 1 John 1.9; Rev. 16. 4, 

* See RV. margin: the difference ia practically very slight. 

1 Tivderere lin the apodosia—the verb proper to truth of aeguisition 
(comp, vers. 5, 18, 8, 19, 34, 4. 6); effjre (ofda} in the protagis, If you 
know," indicating s trath of intuiiton, or established conviction, belonging 
to one’s realized stock of knowledge (comp. vers. 20 £., 6. 18, 18 ff), 
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Not only ia God righteous, but He alone is righteous 
originally and absolutely. “None is good save One,” 
said Jesus, “that is God" (Luke 18.19). Human excel- 
lenee in every instance is derivative—is “begotten of 
God.” Unrighteouaness (adie, 1. 9) is the characteristic 
of humanity apart from God; “the whole world lieth in 
the Evil One” (5. 19). -God is the source of all right- 
heing and right-doing; apart from the Father of Jesus 
Christ, there 15 no righteousness in any child of man. 
Jt follows that the presence of a living, operative 
righteousness is the aipn of a Divine sonship, of that 
pure filial spirit which breeds heart-peace and guaran- 
tees final victory. “Other tests of adoption are offered 
in the Epistle: ‘love’ (4. 7) and belief that ‘.Jesus is the 
Christ’ {5.1}. Each one, it will be found, includes the 
others” (Westeott cd toc.). 

May we take this reasoning of St John's in the full 
breadth of its appheation? Can we say that every 
righteous man is born of God—even if ha be palpably 
heterodox, fhe bean unbeltver, or a heathen? We are 
hound to do so. But we must understand “righteous- 
ness” and “unbelief” in the strict Christian sense. St 
John writes “the righteousness” (6 roy riv duatoodyvay, 
not dsuwooivnr)—that which deserves the name and has 
in it the genuine stuff, which “exceeds the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees” (Matt. 5. 20) and 
differs in quality and flavour from morality of that 
stamp; if means doing right by God Himself, first of 
all. When St Paul speaks of “Gentiles which have not 
the law doing by nature the things of the law” and 
“showing the work of the law written in their hearts,” 
of “the uncircumcision keeping the righteous demands 
of the law” and being thus “accounted for ¢circum- 
cision,” when he describes a type of man who is “a Jew 
in secret” and has a “circumcision of spirit.” that ts “in 
heart, not in letter,” and “whose praise is not of men 
but of God" (Rom. 2, 14 f,, 26-29), he asserts the 
existence in certain cases of a righteousness availing 
before God that cannot be labelled or authenticated, 
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that extends beyond the pale of orthodoxy and refuses 
to answer to any of the atated and necessary tests of 
religious communion. There are moral paradoxes in the 
connexion between faith and practice—cases of men 
who rise quite above their ostensible creed—that are 
beffing to our superficial knowledye, secrets of the 
heart inscrutable except to its Maker; their solution 
stands over to the Judgement-day. Certain we may he 
of this, that whatever nghteousness shows itself m any 
man comes from God his Father, whether the channel 
of its derivation be traceable or not; that whatever 
light shines in a human soul has radiated from “the 
true light that lighteth every man,” whether the 
recipient knows the Sun of righteousness that has 
risen upon him, or the clouds conesal its form, 

2. Behind the first encouragement lies a second. If 
the Christian believer's right-doing evidences God's 
paternal relation to him, this proves again Cod's 
fatherly love bestowed upon the man. Over thiy the 
Apostio—here alone in his letter—breaks inte exclama- 
tion; urgument passes into wonder. “Look, what 
a love the Father hath given tous!” The soul's rock 
of assurance is God’a manifested love. Jf the final 
crash should come, if the ground should crumble 
beneath our feet and the graves open and heaven and 
earth pasa away like a seroll that is roiled together,— 
in the thought of this shattering convulsion, to which 
our Lord's prophecies led the Church to look forward 
and which a moment ago (2. 28) was called up to the 
imagination, the heart finds refuge here. This anchor 
of the soul holds, through the wreck of nature. St 
John’s saying is St Paul's in other words: “Hope 
maketh not ashamed, becauso the fove of God hath 
been poured out in our hearts” (Rom. 5. 5); or again, 
*T am persuaded that neither death nor life... nor 


' Ha need fiere, however, the proper imperative poverning an accuss- 
tive object—not the intorjectional ido or iz, the latter of which is 
conumon in §t John's Gospel. He wishes hig readers actually ¢o “see” 
what they had not adequately realized; comp, Rom. 11. 22. 
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things present nor things to come... will be able 
to separate us froin the love of God that 15 in Christ 
Jasusa our Lord” (Rom. 8. 38, 39). 

The sense and emphasia of the words demand a pause 
at the end of verse Ia (after 4 warjp and before the 
continuing va). Let the readers for a moment con- 
template, as it stands alone in ita wonder and glory, 
“the love that the Father hasgiven"them! Theclause 
that follows is not one of definition or explanation—asa 
though Gods love consisted in giving us the name of 
“children.” How God loves mon—to what length, 
and in what fashion—will be shown later; the rorurj 
ayanry finds its exegesis in chap. 4 9-14. Here wea 
ponder the bare fact, put in the briefeat worda and 
brought home to cxperience:—God'y bestowed and 
all-inclusive gift to ua of His fatherly love in Jesus 
Christ. 

Now the love of God, where it is lodged in the 
heart and is bearing fruit in a righteous life that 
mirrors God's own righteousness (2, 29), tends toward 
a certain mark for those who possess it: “that we 
should be called Gord's children.” Unless we are to rob 
ive of its purposive force, this clause imports a vocation 
Htill to be realized, an intention on (rod's part, the 
im of His love? reaching beyond actual experience. 
He has given His love; but that love means more 
than it can now give. “That we should be enlied" 
must be read in the light of the “coming” of 2. 28, 
and by contrast with the words “and we are so” (of 
the true text), immediately interjocted, and “now we 
are God's children” in verse 2. “We are children of 
God "—the Father's love has made us actually such 
wready; we are to be called so3—pronounced and 

' Aidweew, “hath given ua,” the perfect af abiding resulé; comp. for 
the tense, and for the experimental bearing of didw, 4. 18, 5. 20; olso 
the perfects in 1, 1f., 4, 14. 

# Comp Eph. 1. 4, &: év aydiry xpoopieac «7.4, “having in love fore- 
ordained us unto filial adoption to Hinnaalf,”’ 

2 Katto implies, beyond tha mere naming or designafing, an entitling, 
énetating. St Jehn unos tho verb here only in hie Epp. and rarply 

Life Eternai 17 
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acknowledged as His sons and on this title summoned 
to the heritage, “If He should be manifested,” and 
“at His coming” (2. 28, 3. 2), are the tacit adjuncts 
of “called children.” This declaration is identical with 
what St Paul describes as “the revelation of the sons 
of God,” the event for which creation waits with 
strained expectancy (Rom, 8. 19),—the occasion when 
the Son of man, according to His own words, “ will 
say to those on His right hand, Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world” (Matt. 24. 34). 
These the Son of God will not be ashamed to own as 
brethren, “when He comes in the glory of His Father 
with the holy angels” (Mark 8. 38); the oroning of the 
sons of God by Chriat and the Father before the 
universe admits them to the full rank and rights of 
children. This is the goal to which all the bestowments 
ef the Father's love look onward. 

That we shall be “called children of God,” being 
addressed as such and invited to the children’s place 
in His bouse, is a hope that mnoketh not ashamed 
(2. 28). “Boldness,” indeed, will be theirs in the dread 
day who hear the Judge pronounce, “Come, ye blessed 
onea of my Father!” That sentence, however, will but 
declare the fact which already holds good. The words 
kat tozry, abruptly thrown out, correct the mistaken 
implication that might be drawn from the previous 
clause, as though the Divine sonship of Christians 
would be constituted at the Parousta. When the true 
bearing of the purpose-clause, “that we should be 
called,” &e., was lost and it was referred, as by most 
interpreters, to the present adoption of the saints 
(to the “adoption” of Gal. 4. 5 instead of that of 
Rom, 8. 23), the eager assertion “and (such} we are” 


in the Gospel (bat see Rev. 19. 9). For this pregnant sense of ccdie, 
comp, Matt. 5. 9, viol Pens chy? qoorras (paraliel to roe Gedy inbovrai, Fer. 8, 
and % adbréy ieriy | Bamdela cr. obpaydy, vors, 8, 10, 22,45), Luke 1, 86, John 
1. 42, Rom. 9. 26 £., Heb. 2. 12, Jamea 2. 28; similarly Aéyw . . . 
¢Dwee in John 13. 15, With &t Pan, the king ia already past. 
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naturally dropped from the text; it appeared otiose 
and superfluous. But when St John’s «Agog is rightly 
understood, this xai ivufs of the present fact stands out 
in relief against the purpose of future acknowledgement 
and investiture. What we shall then be cailed, already 
we are! “These are my sons, God will say of His 
pilgrims coming home; they are His sons even now, 
but in exile and obscurity. 

“For this reason,”! the Apostle remarks, “ the world 
knows ua not.” The sons of God are at present under 
a veil, and their “life is hid” (Rom. & 19, Col. 3. 3); 
things are not seen in the true light, nor called by their 
right names. How should the world recognize us— it 
did not know Him!” God was unknown to mon—to 
the wisest and deepest in research (1 Cor. 1. 21)—and 
this was proved to the world’s shame by its treatment 
of Him in whom God was: “You know,” Jeaus satd, 
“neither me nor my Father” (John 8.19). “Phe rulers 
of this world—none of thetn knew the Lord of glory” 
1 Cor. 2. 8) beneath the servant's garb; they lad no 
eye for the moral beauty and dignity of Jesus, for the 
Godhead in Him. For the same reasons the world 
ignores or despises His companiony; they trent Dis 
Apostles, God’s messengers to them, as * the filth of 
the world, the offseouring of all things” (1 Cor, 4. 15), 
The more Christians were like Christ, the less the 
world appreciated them. They must not be surprised 
at this, nor take the world’s scoffs amiss; nay, Jesus 
bude thom “rejoice and bo excecding glad,” counting 
this contempt their beatitude (Matt. 5, 11 f.) and a 
pledge that as sufferers with their Lord they shall 
share His glory. Thus the whole of verse 1 pocs to 
sustain the confidence of St Jolin's little children, who 
shrank needlessly from the thought of Christ's near and 
sudden advent. 

8. The assurance which the Apostle gives his readers 


F did rubra, a6 regularly with St John, rests upon the forogoing con- 
text, and receives its confirmation and forther cxplanalion in the 
following tm clause; comp. John 5, 18, 6. 47, 12, 18, 39, 
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is carried to its height, and their fears receive a full 
reproof, in the words of verse 2. Crowning the active 
righteousness of sons of God and their consctous experi- 
ence of the Father's love, they have, apringing out of all 
this, the hope of sharing the Hedeemer'’s state of glory: 
“We know that, if He should be manifested, we shall 
be like Him.” This central clause of verse 2 is its vital 
statement. The first two clauses resume and interpret 
yerse 1: “Beloved, we are now God's children, and it 
has not yet been manifested what we shall be"—-we 
are children away from home, wearing other names 
and the garb of exiles, awaiting our “manifestation ” 
as the Son of God awaits His: our “call” to the filial 
state, our full “adoption” and enfeoffment, is matter 
of promise not of attainment; it 19 a “hope not secon” 
(liom. & 24). Butitis «a sure hope—“ we know ™: that 
it, will come about, as we “ know the love that God hath 
toward us” (4. 16) and the fidelity of His promises 
(2. 25); our guarantee is in the character of God, 
whom ‘the world knew not”—but “you know Him,” 
suid Jesus to His disciples, “nnd have seen Inn” 
(John 14.7; eomp., 2. 14 f. above). 

While the subject of “it has not yet been manifested” 
is given in the following “what we shall be,” tay 
gevepwly is pointedly resumed from 2. 28, tho verse in 
which this train of thought took its commencement: 
“Tf He showld be manifested "—the hidden but over 
present Son of God and Judge of men—* we shall not 
view Flim with guilty dread; nay, we shall be like 
Him!"2 The awkwardness of referring, within the 
compass of seven words, the all but identical fomns of 
garepdout: (“to be manifested ”) to distinct subjects is 
relieved by the consideration that the two subjects are 
cloxely kindred and identified in the writer's thought: 
“What we shall be" and what He is—the plory of the 
redeemed and the Redeemor—are one in nature 

* (idaper : nee note 7 on p. SEB. 

* Note the unconucious transition of ihe pronoun from (fod to Ciertal, 
im vers. 1, 2, the reverse of thot made in 2. 28, 29 (gece pp, 286, 247). 
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coincident in manifestation, since “we shall be like tu 
Him” (comp. 2 Thess. 2, 14, 1 Cor. 15. 48 £., Col. 3. 4, 
Phil. 3. 21). 

This futuro likeness of Christians to Christ, along 
with their future call to the state nnd place of God's 
sons, is for the present a mystery; 1t involycs an un- 
imaginahie change in the conditions of human existence 
(1 Gor. 15. 51). “Not yet was it manifested what we 
shall be.” St John speaks in the past tense (ipevepefy), 
roferring to the great historical manifestation of “the 
life,” which he has suunmed up at the beginning of this 
letter (1. I ff), the revelation of the Incarnate Son. 
But through all this great disclosure the life of the 
hereafter remained under the veil: many wondrous 
socrets of God were made plain, but not this. The 
form of Christ's risen body, and His appearances in 
glory to the dying Stephen, to Saul of Tarsus, and to 
John himself in the Apocalypse, might give hints and 
prompt speculations touching the state of the glorified ; 
but they supplied no more. One thing “we know ”— 
suroly it is enough: “We shall be like Lim” This 
stands umonyst the certainties of Christian faith. 

Ignorant though we are of the future state, how 
much we know if we are sure of this. Such final 
resemblance of Christians to their Lord appears to be 
involved in the Incarnation and in our Lurd’s chosen 
title “Son of man,”"—in the fact that He was “made in 
all things like to His brethren” (Heb. 2.17). Christ has 
embarked Himaelf with humanity, has identified Him- 
self heartily and abidingly with our lot, su that what 
wus ours became His and what is His becomes ours. 
lf He has loft His brethren, it was “to prepare a place ” 
for them, that they may be where He is (John 14. 2, 3). 
He has not gone to the Father by way of separating 
Himself from mankind, but has passed “ within the veil” 
as “a forerunner on our behalf” (Heb. 6. 20). Jesus 
rose from the dead as “ the First-begotten ” and “ first- 
fruit of them that fell aaleep,” the “ first-born amongst 
many brethren,” who will be assimilated to His ex- 
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ternal, as they are already to His internal and spiritual 
character, who will put off “the body of humtlation” 
for a worthier frame, a “ body spiritual” and “ celestial ” 
and “of the same form with His body of glory ” (1 Cor. 
15. 20-57, Rom. & 20 £, Col. 1. 18, Phil 3 20). St 
Paul's teaching upon the mystery of the heavenly life 
of the saints explains this allusion of St John’s; it gives 
substance and content to the “likeness” anticipated 
here. This cannot be a merely interior and moral 
affinity ; for the latter, as St John insists, is now at- 
tained and “as He is "—in respect of love and righteous- 
ness—* so wo are in this world” (vers. 3, 22, 24, 4. 17, 19, 
5, 18). “Now are wo children of God”—that is one 
thing; “ what we shall be," is something further and 
distinct from this. 

The nature of the hidden likeness is indicated by the 
reason pivon for expecting it, in the last clause of verse 
2:** because we shall see Him as He is.” The double 
ifim of verse 2 must be Christ, who has been reintro- 
duced by the clause, “if He should be manifested,” 
und not God whom “none hath beheld at any time” 
(4.12; comp. John 1.1831 Tim. 6.16, &e.), Mcentfeata- 
fim and vision are correlatives; “if “ and when thie 
Lor Jesus “is manifested,” His saints “will see Him 
as cis.” But for vision there must be correspondence 
—new organs for a new revelation, eyes to behold the 
aupernal Hght of the Advent-day. Like sees like; so 
“tho pure in heart shall see God” (Matt. 5. 8}. Such is 
Si John’s rensoning. Christ is to be manifested, His 
disciples, as He prayed aud promised (John 17. 5, 24, 
12. 26, 13, 31-14. 3), are to behold the glory which 
the Father has given Him and which was His eternally; 
but to be capable of this, they must be transformed into 
u state as yet undisclosed and endowed with powers 
like His own, with faculties of apprehension incom- 
parably higher than those they now possess, “Then 
shall J see face to face” (rére rpdawrov rpig mpdowrov, 
i Cor. 13. 12), says 8t Paul—face matching face, eye 
meeting eye. The transient foretaste of our Lord's 
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celestial glory which Peter and James and John 
enjoyed with Him in the Holy Mount, was over- 
powering to their natural senses; and if the vision 
prefacing the Book of Revelation was a veritable 
experience of the writer, he waa well convinced that 
one must pass into a very different mode of being if 
one is to realize the present glory of Jesus Christ and 
to bear the weight of His manifestation. Accordingly 
St Paul, in speaking of the Parousia m I Thessalonians 
4, 16 £. (comp. 1 Cor. 15. 50 f% and 2 Cor. 5, 1-3), 
implies that a miraculous change, aimultaneous with 
the raising of the dead, will supervene upon the living 
niints to prepare them to mect their Lord. There 1s 
nothing that gives the Christian so exalted a con- 
ception of future blessedness os the thought of being 
in the Saviour’s company, admitted to the sight of 
His face and taking part in Elias heavenly service. 
Such approximation presupposes un environment and 
faculties inealeulably enlarged and ennobled. “In 
treating of this final transfiguration the Greek Fathers 
did not scruple to speak of inen aa being ‘ deified’ 
(GrorouteGar), though the phrase sounds strange to our 
ears " (Westcott, quoting Athanasius, de Incarn. Ferhi, 
iv, 22) As the Son of God humbled Himself to share 
our estate, so in turn He will glorify men that they 
may take their part in His. 

The other interpretation of ér:, which regards assimi- 
lation as the effect of vision (“we shall resemble Him, 
for to see Him as He is will make us such "), instead of 
the precondition for the sight of the glorified Redeemer, 
contains a true idea, but one unsuitable to the context. 
Westcott’s attempt to combine the two renderings 
makes confusion of the sense. Moreover, as he him- 
self points out, yevqyodpefta (we shall become), not iodyella 
(we shall be, ver. 2}, would be the proper ver) to express 
1 consequent assimilation to Christ in the future estate 
of the saints, the growing effect of companionship with 
Him (comp. John 15. 8, 2 Cor, 5, 21, Heb. 3. 14, &e.), 

4, The future identification of state is prepared for by 
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the present assimilation of character: and the hope of 
the former is a keen incentive to the latter. This ia the 
purport of verse 3, which brings us round again to the 
ground of assurance laid down in chap. 2.20. “Every 
one that has this hope set on Him” (ir etre i? on Christ, 
in continuation of verse 2; the hope of seeing Him ‘as 
He is," of witnessing and taking part m His manifesta- 
tion}, “ purifies himself wu: He is pure.” Moral likeness of 
spirit is the precondition of the likeness to thetr Lord 
tn body and faculty which constitutes “ the glory which 
shall be revealed to usward” (Rom. 8. 18). The trans- 
formation works from within outwards, according to 
the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus. The future 
body of the redeemed, as St Paul teaches, will be “u 
spiritual bedy,” fitted to the spirit that it clothes, whose 
orgaisi and expression it is designed to be (1 Cor. 16. 
4249). Those who are like the Heavenly Onc in temper 
and disposition, will be hike Him at last in frame and 
function. The cthical rales the material, which has no 
other use or significance hut to be its vehicle. Place 
and state wait upon character and conduct: “Tf any 
man serve me,” said Jesus, “lot him follow me; and 
where I am, there shall also my servant be” (Jolin 
12, 26). 

This imitation was enjoined in chap. 2.6: “He that 
saith he abideth in Him (in God), ought himself so to 
walk cven as That One walked “—words pointing to the 
earthly course of Jesus. What was there imposed as 
matter of plain duty and consistency, is here urged on 
the ground of hope and preparation. The vivid demon- 


* 'Baride dew, as distinguished from ihaitw, is to held, possess a hope, 
thus regarded a4 4 characteristic, or cherished belonging, af the man; comp. 
weppytiay Eyay, 2. 28, xowaviar tyer, 1.3; aleo Acta 24. 15, Eph. 2. 12, 
"Eawic (fAwi{Zw) xi with dative oocura here only and in 1 Tim. 4. 10, 6.17, 
in the N,T.: and with acousative, in 1 Tim, 6.5, Rom. 15. 12,1 Peter 1.13. 
The force of the preposition is the same that it has with morsw, rixoGa, 
and other verbs denoting mental direction ; it signifies a leaning agacnat, 
& reliance upon the object. Our Lord's promises on this subject were 
the specific occasion and warrant of the hope in question. This zi 
consivuction id common enough in the LAX. 
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strative is again employed—“ that one is pure”; while 
ix’ obra and ixsivee in this sentence relate to the same 
person (Christ), there is this difference: using :xetpac 
one looks away ("that one yonder ”),—not to the present 
Christ waiting to bo manifested, but to the historical 
Jesus, whose pure image stands before us an abiding 
pattern of all that man should bo (see pp. 149-151).¢ 
The broad moral term éuaroctvy (righteousness), which 
defined in chap. 2.29 the practical Christian character 
with its basis im God, is now substituted by the fine 
ant delicate ayvérne (purity) exemplified In Jesus. Both 
adjective and noun are rare in the New Testament: this 
ia the only example alforded by Si John. The word 
does not signify a negative purity, the “cleanness ” 
(celfepirqe) of one from wliom defilement is removed {as 
int. 7, John 15. 3, Matt. 5. 8, &e.)--which would never 
be ascribed to Jesus; this iy a positive, chaste purity 
(counp. 2 Cor. 11. 2, Phil. 4. 8, James 4. 17), the whiteness 
of virgin thoughts and ap uncontaminated mind (comp. 
p. 150). The purity of the ayvée imports uot the mere 
absenes of corrupt passion, a deliverance [rom baseness 
of desire and feeling, but rupuynance thereto, a moral 
incompatibility with any foulness, a spirit that resents 
the touch and breath of evil. The man who hopes to 
be like Hin as He is, must be thus like Him as He was. 
To sce Jesus, we must follow in His train; we must 
catch His temper and acquire His habit of mind, if we 
are to breathe the atmosphere in wich He dweils. 
The heayonly glory of the Lord Jesus that He shares 
with His saints, is but the shining forth in Him, and 
in them, of the purity intrinsic to Him and veiled in 
the carthly state of discipline. If this character is 
hereafter to be revealed, it must first be possessed ; 
und to be possessed by us, it must be learnt of Him. 


2 Hence the present ferim—-“as He is (not was} pure,” since the 
exmuple hes become perpetual and holds good for ever; comp. 4, 17. 
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Hepe awakens Fear—Five Jicnnons against Sin in Deliovera—Sin 
Ruinows—Sin Tiegul—Deepening of Sonwe of Bin in Scripture—Thea 
Constitutional Objcetion to Sin—Sin Uachristian—Boaring and Remov- 
ing Hin—Sinlesaness of Sin’e Abolishor—Hin and Christ ineompatiblas 
—Paradex of a Sinning Christian—Sin Dixbolical—Extra-human Origin 
of fin—The Dorinion of Sttan—Ite coming Dissclution—* Children 
ef the Dovil "--Sin Unnatural in God's Child—Tho Facts of Saintahip 
—Thke Source of Saintship—The Christian non possumas—bt John's 
High Doctrine of Holiness, 


" Every one that doctl sin, doeth olao Jawlesancss ; 
Indeed gin ia Jawlesencus. 
And you know that He was manifested, that He might take away sin; 
Aud gin in Him there is not. 
very one that abideth in Him, sinneth not: 


Every one that einneth, hath not ecen Hin: nor come to know Inn. 
Little children, let no one deceive you: 


ie thai doeth righteougsnoss is righteous, according as Le is 
righteous : 


ke that doeth sin is of tha Devil,—ifor froin the beginning the Devil 
sinoeth + 

For this end the Son of God was manifested, that He might undo the 
worka of the Devil, 


Every one that is begotten of God, doeth no bin, 
Because His seed abideth in him: 


Indeed he cannot vin, because ho hath been begotten of God.” 
1 Joun iii, 4-4. 


CHAPTER XYI 
THE INADMISSIBILITY OF SIX 


HE Church of the first age lived in expectation 

of the return of the Lord Jesus from heaven. 
At any hour He might “be manifested” (2. 28, 3. 2), 
to the shame or glory of His servants. This 
aroxapacoxia a8 the Apustle Paul ealled it (Hom, 8. 
19)—the uplifted head and the wistful look of the 
Gride waiting for her Lord—-was the attitude still 
niaintamed by the Christian communities amongst 
whick St John laboured, toward the close of the 
first ecnlury. The expectation was less vivid and 
absorbing than it had been at on earlier time—the 
strain was too intense for continuance—but it re- 
mained, and supplied the motives for fidelity and 
nspiration to which the Apostle John appealed im 
the previous paragraph of the Epistle. For one who 
believes in Jesus Christ the Lord of glory, the hope 
of acceptance at His coming furnishes an incentive 
ig powerful and honourable as any that the mind 
cun entertain, This motive St John regarded as 
well-grounded, and as indispensable for his “little 
children,” though he seldom appeals to it. 

The hope of the Christian man, based on his Lord’s 
promise, js to see Him in His state of heavenly 
glory. Now that implies, the Apostle had asserted, 
a moral congruity, a harmony of character between 
the see-er and the Seen, Vision, in the spiritual 
sphere, turns upon affinity and moral sympathy. 

Gy 
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There is a pre-adjustment between the eya and the 
Vight; the aun finds itself mirrored in the optic 
instrument. Those who expect to “see Christ as He 
is,” make their account therefore with “bemg like 
Him" and aim at this; he who seake Christ as his 
goal, takes Him for his way and studies to “walk 
even as He walked:” so the Apostle has just been 
arguing (3. 2,5; eomp. 2. 6). But the “confidence” 
of the Christian at the Psrousia may, on the other 
hand, be turned to confusion (2. 28); his “ hope” 
awakens a fear lest he should be found unlike his 
Saviour, and so debarred from a sight of His glory: 
this fear is the other side of his hope, the hope 
translated inte negative terms. In this association 
of ideas tho tacit connexion liea between verses 3 
and 4, betweon the paragraph of encouragement in 
prospect of Christ's coming (3. 28-3. 3) and that of 
warning against the deceitfulness of sin, which is its 
sequel (3. 4-9). That connexion is aptly expressed 
by the language of 2 Peter 3. 14: “ Wherefore, 
beloved, as you expect these things, give diligence 
to be found in peace, without spot and without 
reproach before Him.” 

i. Viewed in this hight, the passage before us supplics 
a strong deterrent against moral declension, m the 
fact that such relapse will rob the servant of 
Christ of his doar reward, and defeat his hope 
of entrance into the eternal kingdom. In a worl, 
sin in ruenons: it destroys the Christian man's 
future, and turna the salvation he had looked for 
into pordition. 

This is the first of five reasons why they should 
not sin, which the Apostle gives his little children 
in this paragraph. The other four follow in the 
verses before us,—which are so many “Checks to 
Antinomianism,”? 50 mavy darts aimed by St John’s 
powerful hand at sin in believers. The whole passage 


1 The title of Fletoher of Madeley's polemic om the subject of Holiness, 
one of the classics of Methadierm, 
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ia & keen, concise demonstration of the inadmissibility 
of sin, In the first sentence of chap. 2 (“My Kittle 
children, these things I am writing to you so that 
you may not sin”) the Apostle acknowledged his 
fear on this account, and indicated one chief intention 
governing the Epistle. The present section of the 
letter shows how deeply this purpose entered into 
his thoughts (comp. pp. 63, 64), and how grave the 
danger was lest the Church, infected with Gnostic 
errora of doctrine, should be tainted at the same time 
with antinomian corruptions of life. He makes out 
that on every ground it is impossible for the followers 
of Jesus Christ and children of God to acquiesce in 
sin,—in any kind or degree thereof. 

2. If the firat reason against a Christian's sinning, 
implicitly contained in verse 3, was that the act is 
rumous to his eternal prospects, the second, explicitly 
Btuted in verse 4, ia that sin is wegal: “ Hvery one 
who commita sin, commits also Inwlessness; indeed, 
sin 18 lawlessness,” 

To ourselyes this is a commonplace; ‘the predicate 
adds nothing to the content of the subject in the 
sentence 4 dyapria ieriy 3) avouie, nor to its dehortatory 
force. The word “sin” carries, to our constiencc, 
a fuller und more pregnant sense than * illegality” or 
mere “ breach of law.” Not so for the original readers. 
‘Awapria, ic, “missing the mark," did not convey in 
comntoon speech a uniform ner very strong moral 
significance ; it might mean no more than « mistake, 
a fault of ignorance, or ill-luck. This is one of the 
many Greek Christian words which had contracted 
a new religious stamp and depth of intension from 
the Septuagint. As the rendering of the Hebrew 
chatia'th, dyapria became something graver than 
before—more serious in the degreo in which the faith 
of Israel was more serions and morally earnest than 
Greek humanism. ‘ Sin,” it is said, “is a creation of 
the Bible.” Etymologieally, this is perfectly true. For 
the Bible has given voice to the stifled conscience of 
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mankind. Paralysed and half-articulate, the moral 
consciousness could not even name the evil that 
crushed it. “The knowledge of sin,” which, as St 
Paul says, “came through the law,” was a condition 
precedent to its removal. Sin must be known, to 
be hated; defined, so that it may be denounced and 
done away. It had to be identified, to be distinguished 
from the man himself, to be recognized in its ab- 
normal character and traced to ite alien origin. And 
this was a first necessity of revelation; the task required 
the supernatural aid of the Spirit of truth and of God. 

The Apostle in saying “Sin is lawlessness” virtually 
affirms that “ Lawlessness is sin.” Elis proposition ts 
convertiblo; the predicate ( dvopfa} as well as the 
subject (1) agupria), is written with the Greck article of 
definition: the two terms cover the same ground, since 
they denote the same thing, defining it from difforent 
sides. The Bible knows of no boundary line between 
the religious and the ethical. Since man was ercated in 
tho innage of God and the end of his life is determined 
by God, covery lapse from that end, every moral nher- 
ration (@eapria}, is an act of rebellion, a vielation of 
the constitutional laws of human nature (avapia). 

Tho equation is fixed by the intrinsic aflinity of our 
being to the Divine. The heathen regarded the gods ay, 
like earthly potcentutes, beings external to themselves, 
possessing cerlain rights over men anid dictating certain 
duties for men as it might please them. So long us 
men give them their dues, observing the ceremonies of 
religion and conforming to the laws of the State im- 
postd under thoir sanction, they are content. With 
private morals and the inner condition of the soul they 
have nothing to do: that is the man’s own affair. In- 
dividual thinkersa—Sophoclox, for examplo, or Socrates— 
might rise above this level of belief; but Pagan thought 
tended in general to externalize religion in forms of 
custom, and to divorce morality and piety. From the 
ethical side the same severance was maintnined. The 
moral philosophy of the Greeks wes developed mainly 
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upon naturalistic and political lines, apart from religion ; 
it suffers still from this deficiency. The attempts are 
constantly renewed to frame a self-contained ethical 
theory, resting on materialistic assumptions and histori- 
cal induction in disregard of the religious implications 
of morality, to shape an ideal of human character and 
n norm of human duty wherein God the Creator has 
no place. This is to build without s foundation upon 
the sand. 

In quite another sense, the same artificial separation 
was wade by Jewish Pharisaism. Formal transgres- 
sions of God's written Jaw, constituting indictable 
offences, were eschewed by men who contrived to 
commit notwithstanding many kinds of wrong and 
vileness. With wonderful ingenuity, they evaded the 
spirit and intent of the law whoxe letter they puncti- 
hously observed and feneed round with regulationa 
of their own, designed to ward off the most distant 
possibility of infraction. A man might sin, os it was 
supposed, might be morally culpable and contemp- 
tible, while he broke no law of God; or he might escape 
Divine chastisement by rendering o legal satisfaction, 
which had no ethical value and in no way touched the 
heart. The law of Isracl was thus reduved to o system 
of teehnicul jurisprudence, with which “ rightcousness, 
mercy, aud fruth ” bad little to do. 

These sophistications, whether Jewish or Dagan In 
their conception, St John traverses, cutting clean across 
the web of error when he writes: * Whosvever docth 
sin, doeth alse lawlessness.” The tea¢hing of the Nuw 
Testament decpens the conception of sé, by treating it 
as a lapse from man’s true end posited iu God; it 
broudens the conception of law, by regarding it as 
the norm for man’s action fixed by his relation- 
shtp to God. 

Both the end of man’s existence defeated by “sin,” 
and its rulo violated by “Jawlessneas,” are grounded on 
the nature of God, in whose image man was iuade. 
This image is seen in Jesus Christ, “through whom are 
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all things, and we through Him” (1 Cor, & 6). He pre- 
sents to mankind the ideal, of which written codes are 
no more than the spproximate expression. Thus 
Christianity brings the two conceptions into the same 
plane, and makes them coincide. Every deviation from 
the right (dueprfa), every moral error and flaw, is 
opposed to the sovereignty of God and to the revealed 
law of our nature as men (avouic). Here lies the 
fundamental and constitutional objection to sin. It 
is condemned by the lawa of the universe. 

3. In verses 5-7 St John goes on to say that sin is 
unchristion, Here, again, we must put ourselves at the 
standpoimt of the readers, if we are not to make the 
Apostle write mere truisms. They had things to learn 
which we have been learning for centuries, and to 
unleurm evil presumptions that were their second 
nature, The current religions rested on non-ethical 
conceptions; their godx and prophets were not dis- 
tinguished by much severity against sin or aloofness 
from it. To the Paganism of the day it was a startling 
message, to be told of a God whe “is ight,” in whom 
“there is no darkness at all” (Chap. VIII). The saine 
thing 1a virtually said, by the emphatic and precise 
declarations of verses 5 and 7, respecting the messenger, 
the Word and Son of God (see 1.1, 7), through whom 
the eternal Father was made known. The channel of 
the new life is ay pure as its source. All Christians 
“know” this to be sa; by their knowledge they 
are bound to abjure sin. “You imow that He wus 
manifested! to take awuy sing.” St Jolin has twice 
said, “if He should be manifested,” thinking of Christ's 
expected revelation in that body of glory te which the 
children of God are to be conformed (2. 28, 3. 2); but 
“Ho has been manifested "—a signal appearance of the 
Divine in our flesh has taken place, which was God's 
demonstration against sin. God's Son was sent to rid 

* *Extivog tgavepoiy : the dinlinctive pronoun points, as it did in verse 
§ and in chap, 2. 6, again in verre 7 below, to the historical Jews ; 
pomp. 2. 6, 3 8, and p, 184, 
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the human race of it—to take the world’s manifold 
“sins” clean away (iva rac auapriag dpy). Christ and sin 
are utter contraries; each meant the death of the 
other. 

For “taking away (aiper) sins” signifies more than 
the sacrificial bearing of sins; it adds to this the idea of 
removal, The Sin-bearer lifts the load and takes its 
weight upon Him, not to let the burden fall again upon 
its victims, but to carry it right off and make an end of 
it ‘“ He hath been manifested,” as another writer puta 
it, “once for all at the consummation of the ages, for 
the abolition of sina through His sacrifice” (Heb, 9. 26). 
According to the double use of the Hebrew nasa’, with 
chét or ‘davon, aipw in such connexion has this twofold 
sense. Herein lies the completeness of Christ's redemp- 
tion. The crosa destroys both the guilt aud power uf 
sin; righteousness is imputed and implanted in one act. 
St John does not credit this undoing of sin to the sacri- 
fice of Calvary by itself, but to the entire incarnate 
revelation; for the verb igavrawéy, is unqualified, and 
recally the saying of chap. 1. 2, “the life was mani- 
fested.” The whole appearance, character, and action 
of the Incarnate Son went to counter-work and over- 
throw the worlds sins. This munifestution of Gol 
avainat sin culminated in the “ propitiation for sing” 
efiected by our Lord's sacrificial death (2. 2; see pp. 126- 
130}; all that Jesus was and did wrought toward this 
end, which He pursued with a single mind. We hear 
another echo (see p, 180) of the Baptists suying, which 
in the first instance led the Apostle to Jesus and sup- 
plied him afterwards with the key to his Master's 
mission: “Gehold the Lamb of Gud, which faketh eaornty 
the win of the world.” 

The qualifying “our” of the Received Text, before 
“gins, is due to the copyista: the Apostle ts speaking 
broadly of that which is true not “for our sins” only, 
but “for the whole world” (2, 2}. Writing rda¢ tuapriac 
(plural) instead of ry @uapriay {as in John 1. 29), he is 
thinking of the abolition of sin as this ia to be realized 
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in detail, and realized without limit: similarly it was 
said in chap. I. 9, that God “is faithful and righteous, 
that He should forgive us our stns and cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness,” Wa apeak too often, vaguely, of 
“sin,” as a general principle and power, too little of 
definite, actual “sins.” Yet an abstract confession of 
the former may cover an cbstinate adherence to 
the latter. 

The Remover of sin is, to be sure, Himself without it, 
“And in Him there is no sin” sums up what has been 
suid of Jesus in chap. 2. 2, in verse 3 above, what will 
be said in verse 7 below, and in chap. 5, 20 at the end 
of the letter. He is “righteous,” “pure,” “true.” He is 
“the Son of Gad,” “the Only-begotten”; “the eternal 
life" ia Dis, and was manifested in His carthly course. 
These predicater altogether cxelude the notion of sin 
from our conception of Christ. This goes so much 
without saying, and the negation of sin in Him is so 
obvious, that it would be superfluous to state it here, 
but for the anke of the inference forthwith toa be drawn: 
since “in /fim there is no gin,’ no one “ who abides i 
flim” can practise sm (ver. 6}. The union of sin and 
Christ in the same breast is impossible. The man in 
Christ inhabits a sinless region; he sees a light un- 
anllied, he breathes an air untainted. Sm has no foot- 
hold or lodgement, where the redeemed walk with the 
risen Christ; it forms no part or parece! of the life that 
is hid with Christ in God, 

Verses 6 and 7 deduce, with a fine combination of 
mysticism and blunt sinplicity, the consequences for 
Christians of what St John has testified about Christ. 
lf He 1s sinless and came for the express purpose of 
abolishing sin, ff Christ and sin are incormpatible, then 
to harbour sin is to dissociate oneself from Him. Here- 
in is the saying true: “ He that is not with me, is agnimat 
me.” Not only is the practiser of sin ipvo fucte out of 
Christ; bis life argues that he always has heen so, 
and that his Christian profession wags never genuine. 
“Every one that sins has not seen Him nor known 
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Him,.”! The same thing St John had suid of the “many 
antichrists,” extruded from the Church and seducing its 
membership: “they went out from us, but they were 
not of na” (2. 19), Their outer seversnce and overt 
rebellion against the law of Christ disclose a radical 
dificrence of spirit in them. Men of religious profession 
liviug in deceit or nnpurity or lovelessness, who recuncile 
themselves to sinful practice and yet deem themaclves 
Christians, had from the beginning (the Apustie sup- 
poses) no proper knowledge of the Lord they profess to 
serve. They have never truly seen what Jesus Christ is 
like nor come to any real acquaintance with Him, or 
they would recognize the absurdity of their position. 
For his own part, the writer felt that once to have 
known the Lord makes any other ideal impuasible ; 
once und for all, the love of sin was killed in the disciple 
by the companionship of Jesus. He would no more 
think of returning to it now, than the civilized man of 
reverting to the tastes of the savage, or the philosopher 
to the babblings of the child. “Mine eyes have scen 
the King, the Lord of hosts!” cries the young prephet 
Isaiah; his purged lips could nut after this return to 
their unclounnoss (sa. 6. 5-7). “The time past may 
suftice” to have wrought folly, to have lived in envy 
aud malice. The san is up! who that sees it can longer 
waik as in darkness? 

The contradiction, lying on the surface, between 
verse 6, with its total exclusion of sin from the life of 
a Christian man, and chap. 2 1 f. which provides for 
the case of a Christian brother falling into sin, was 
noticed in the consideration of the former passage 
(p. 114). There the aortst subjunctive suggested the 
possibility of such an occurrence (lav re apapry): here 
the present participle (6 apapravay, 6 remy TiVv anapriay) 
presumes a habit and character. “Every onc that sin- 


1 The perfects oby édpaxev, obdi fyvwxey, connote fecta that have takon 
effect, the astiled results of action, the state into which onc haa passed 
thereby; comp. 1. 10 (jyapricaper), 2, 8 (see p, 139), and the perfect 
fenae-forma in 2 13, 18. 
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neth, that doeth sin,” is as much as to aay, “Every 
sinner, every one whose life yields sin for ita product,” 
—ar in the words of chap. 1. 6, “who walks in the 
darkness,” The Apostle is not dealing in casuistry. 
He has not before his mind the dubious cases—doubtful 
to human judgemcent—that lic on the border-line of 
Christian assurance, where a man with a sincere faith 
and love has acted inconsistently or has been “ over- 
taken in some trespass” (Gal. 6. 1). There are two 
broadly contrasted classes of men in view (comp. p. 2/3), 
each eluiming the Christian name,—those who follow 
the example of Jesus and those who do not. He is 
dealing with the latter sort. with pretonders to Chris- 
tianity who cxcuse wrong-doing and make provision 
for tlic flesh to fulfil ite lusts, who justify sin as allow- 
wble and even normal in the Christian man (since hea 
lives in the body and under material conditions), and 
who see no necessity that the disciple should be as his 
Lord. Against these vain talkers and decetvers, against 
all abettors and apologists of laxity, St John reaffirms 
in verse 7 the axiom of moral common sense aud of 
every honest Christian conscience: “Little children, 
Iet no one deceive you: he who duce righteousness ig 
righteous, even as He (the sinless Christ) is righteous,” 
His doctrine equally disposes of the modern antinomi- 
anism that goes about under an evanrelicol] cloak, and 
would make the blood-stained robe of Christ's righteous- 
ness the cover for x loose morality,—-as though the Lord 
had said to the absulved adultereass, “Go in peace, and 
sin again"! 

4, Being, negatively, an un-Christian, anti-Christian 
thing, verse 8 affirms that sin is positively diabolical. 
The righteous Son of Gud stands forth as the leader of 
the sons of God, cleansed by His blood and abiding in 
His righteousness. For the doers of sin there is another 
leader; they choose another patron and pattern: “He 
that commits sin is of the Devil.” The reason St Jobn 
gives for ascribing this shameful complicity to sinnera 
is that “from the beginning the Devil sina.” There 
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sin, so far as revelation indicates and according to the 
Apostle’s theory of ovil, took its rive,—from that most 
wretched and wicked being whom Scripture names “the 
Devil” (‘the slanderer”), and “Satan” (“the enemy” of 
God and man). Satan wns the first to lapse from God; 
and he has continued to sin all along—he “sinneth from 
the hegmning.” From this personal source the law of 
ain and death first proceeded and “the darkness " spread 
over the world, even as Christ's law of love and all tha 
light of the Gospel were “from the beginning” in God 
the Father (1. 1, 2 7, 13). Sin is Satan’s domain, his 
aphere, his work; and cvery sinner 1s his ally and in- 
strament. The connnittor of sin makes himself of the 
Devil's party, of the Devil’s apirit, and finally—accord- 
ing to the fearful words of Jesus (Matt. 25. 41)—of the 
Dovil'a doom. He is engaged in building up those 
“works of the Devil," which “the Son of God came 
that He might destroy.”' Every such man is abetting 
the enemies of God and goodness; he aids the captain 
of rebellion to maintain that fortress of evil, that huge 
ralnpart erceted in the universe against the holy and 
whnighty will of God, which wo call “sin.” 

To follow such a leader is ax futile a course aa it js 
evil, Jt ts to resist the design of the mission of Jesus 
Christ and thereby to light againat God, opposing the 
eeotral stream of His purposes toward mankind. To 
espouse the cause of Satan against Christ ia to embark 
on a sinking vessel, to enlist under the flag of despair. 
With triumphant certainty St John writes, “For this 
end the Son of God was manifested—to undo tha works 
of the Devil”! Unless the Son of God has come in 
vain, unless He has stepped into the arena to be van- 
quished, the mischief wrought by Satau 1p this world is 
to be undone; the entire confederacy, the compacted 


? “Iva Mioy, wl dtssolvat (Vulgate), ‘that He might take to pieces” or 
“pall down.” “The works of the Devil are represented as having « 
ceriain consistency and coherence, They show a kind of solid front. 
Christ has undone the seeming bonds by which they were held together "’ 
(Weatcott). 
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forces of evil, will be dissolved (comp. Mark 3, 27, 28). 
The empire of “the god of this world” is in course of 
dicsolution. 

Included in “the works of the Devil,” the life-work of 
every man who has served upon his side and stood for 
sin and the world against Christ, is marked for destruc- 
tion. The sentence “the Son of God was manifestad, 
that He might destroy the Devil's works,” is parallel to 
“He was manifested, that He might tuke away sins” 
(ver, 5): men’s “sins” are “the Devil's works "—thcre 
id 2 superhuman potency and direction belitnd them; in 
“taking ” these “ away,” Christ: breaks up the fabric of 
evil and brings Satan's kingdom to an ond. 

“Children of the Devil” (ré tfera rot daftéAou) at last 
St Joho enls the antinotnian religtonists outright, who 
neither “do righteousness” nor “love their brethren” 
(ver, 10. He had the warrant for this epithet in the 
words with which the Lord Jesus stigmatized the Jewish 
party who sought His life, who hated tho light that 
shone in Him because their deads were evil: “ You are 
of your father the Devil, and the lusts of your fathor it 
is your will to do. He was a man-slayer from the be- 
ginning, and in the truth he standeth not... . He is a 
liar, and the father thercof"” (John &. 46. Those who 
elaimed Abraham, and even God, for their father, arc 
referred to thia dreadful paternity, since they hive 
Satan's disposition and work his will against the Son of 
God. Their moral affinity proved their spiritual descent: 
their features betrayed their family. On the same prit- 
ciple, Elymas the sorcerer was in the eyes of the Apostle 
Paul, a “son of the Devil,” being “full of all guile and 
ni villany, an enemy of all righteousness, a perverter of 
the ways of the Lord” (Acts 13.9). It gives an added 
odiouxness and horror to our sins to consider that they 
are 00 detached and casual misdoings, beginning and 
ending with ourselves. They are thrends in a great 
web of iniquity, cogs m the huge machinery and system 
of evil extending through this world and reaching, it 
would scem, beyond it; they troplicate us—each sinful 
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act so far as it goes—in that monstrous conspiracy 
against the government of God, which is represented 
in tho teaching of Christ and Scripture under the name 
of “the kingdom of darkness” und “of Satan.” 

4. In his impeachment of sin in believers, St Jolin 
comes round in the end to what, under other word, 
he had said at the beginning: Sin is unnatural in the 
child of God : it is contradictory to the very subsistence 
of the rezencrate life and constitutes the denial of its 
reality. Sin is as foreign to the character of the re- 
deemed man himeelf, as it is alien to the Christ in whom 
he dwells, and as it is congenial and connatural to the 
Evil One who tempts hitn. 

The two sentences of verse 9 amount to the above 
position: ag a matter of fact, the child of God “does 
not do sin” (auapriay ob wot)—the produce of his life is 
not of that kind; and as a matter of principle, “he can- 
not sta. In the former of these statements St Jolin is 
appealing to the facts; they arc “manifest” (ver. 10); 
the evidence ja plain to any one who cares to look. 
“We know,” he writes in verso 14 below, “ that we have 
passed from death into lile, because we love the 
brethren"; se in chap. 2.153 £ he said, “ You young men 
are Ktrong, and have overcome the Evil One”; in chap. 
5.4,“ This ts the victory that has overcome the world,— 
it ix our faith”; finally, in chap. 5.18, “We know that 
every one that is begotten of Ged does not sin.” Tus 
was the witness of the Apostolic Christian consciousness 
to the moral efficacy of the Christian spirit. St John’s 
fuithial readers know how widely different their life is 
from what it had been before conversion, from the daily 
life of the henthen around them,—and, os he scems ty 
iiuply, from the life of the Antichrixts and false pro- 
phots, who are thrusting on them their arrogant claims 
to a higher knowledge of God than that reached through 
faith. There aro the grapes and figs un the one side 
—‘the fruit of the Spirit,” in love and Joy and peace; 
and the thorns and thistles giving their inevitable yield in 
«the works of the flesh,” upon the other. The contrast 
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was patent, in the actual condition of society ; Christ's 
true disciples could not but know that they were 
“abiding in Him, from the Spirit He had given” them, 
in crying contrast as that was with the spirit of the 
world. Each believer had in himself the witness, open 
to be known and read by all men, of bis new birth from 
God; his freedom from sin, the changed temper and 
tenor of hia life, showed him to be a changed man, To 
many a one in his beloved flock the Apostle conld pomt 
and say: “There isa man begotten of God; for, look! 
he lives « life unstained by ain.” 

While behind all sin a Satanic inspiration and pater- 
nity are operative, the righteousness of the Christian is 
due to “a seed of God abiding in him” (ver. 9}. There 
is a hidden master-force roverning the mau's behaviour, 
nH mystic influence about him, a principle of Divine 
souship in hia nature counteracting “the spirit of the 
world” and rendering him immune from its infection 
(4. 4; comp. 1 Cor. 2. 12; Eph. &. 8, 9, a seed which 
bears the fruit of righteousness whore evil fruits once 
grew rankly. That “seed of God" dwelling in the 
heliever In Christ is the power of the Holy Spirit, cou- 
cerning whom St Jolin says m verse 24: “In this wea 
know that He ahideth in us, from the Spirit that He 
give us. The “seed” of this passage is the "christ " 
of chap. 2. 27: it invests the Christian with knowledge 
and power; it inspires him with purity and goodness, 
St John's teaching about the Jloly Spirit and His rela- 
tions to individual Christian men agrees with that of 
St Paul (see p. 68), who recognized in this gift of the 
Father at once the seal of the adoption of the sous of 
God and the seed of all Christian growth and fruitage 
in them. There are, it appears, two lines of spiritual 
horedity and propagation, diametrically opposed: the 
filiation from God and from the Devil respectively, 
“the Spirit” with His “fruit” and “the flesh” with its 
“works,” each “lusting against" the other (see Gal, 5. 
16-24). Each desires what its opposite abhors. To be 
“led by the Spirit” is “to mortify the deeda of the 
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body” (Rom. 8. 5, 13}; the man Spirit-born and Spirit- 
led works the works of God and counterworks, in and 
around himself, “the worke of the Devil.” 

Thus sin ia got rid of not by repression, but by pre- 
occupation. The man is possessed by another generative 
principle. As in land full of good seed actively germi- 
nating, weeds want the room to grow; so in a soul in 
whith the Holy Spirit “ abides "where He dwells at the 
sources of feeling and impulse touching all the springs 
of action and breathing on ail the issues of life, where 
this God-planted “seed” sends its roots into the depths 
and its branches into the heights and breadths of the 
man's nature—what place is there left for sin? “He 
eaaanoe ain,” cries the Apostle: “he has been begotten of 
God!” The children of God can no more live in sin 
than the children of the Devil cutof it. To the Christian 
man, in the integrity of hia regenerate nature and the 
consciousness of his fellowship with Jesus Christ. and 
his filial relationship to God, sin becomes a moral im- 
possibility. Could St John, for instance, lis or steal ? 
could he hate his fellow-man, or deny the Lord that 
bought him? Sach delinquency was inconceivable, in 
kuch aman. When the act of transyression 1s proposed 
to the child of God, however strong the inducements or 
fascinating the allurements it presents, he simply cannot 
do it. Jt is agamst his nature; to commit the offence 
he must deny himself, and violate not merely his con- 
science and personal honour, but the instincts of the 
being received in his new and better birth from God. 

There is obviously a certain idealism in the Apostle's 
sweeping assertions, His dictum in verse 9 applies in 
its absolute truth to the “perfect man” in Christ 
Jesus, Principle must be wrought inte habit, before it 
has full play and sway. Ignorance and surprise will 
betray the unpractised believer, turning aside his true 
purpose ; through the mechanical force of old practice, 
or the pressure of hostile circumstance acting upon him 
unawares, the man who is yet weak in faith may 
stumble or yield ground. He is bewildered, against his 
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settled judgement, by some glamour of temptation or 
sophistry of error. St John would not count a babe 
in Christ so suffering as reprobate, nor be hasty to take 
that for a deadly ain which was not deliberately chosen 
by the will and did not proceed out of his heart. 
“There is,” he writes in chap. 5. 16 f, “a sin unto 
death”; and “there is a sin not unto death.” Acts of 
“wrony-doing ” (aduias, 5,17) are committed by Christian 
men, which call for prayer on their behalf—prayer that 
will be answered by God's “giving life” to those that 
have so sinned. In all such instances—and charity will 
extend the limit of them widely—-the intercession of the 
sinnor's Advocate is hopefully invoked (2.17... Yet the 
sin itself in every case, so far as its acope extends and 
4o long as it continues, makes for death: it clonds 
the soul's light; it involves a forfeiture of sonship, a 
severunce of some one or other of the bonds that uniie 
the soul to God, a grieving of the Holy Spirit and a 
chilling of His fire within the breast; it culls for the 
special intercession of Christ, and a further cleansing by 
Hix blood (1. 7). A deeper planting of the seed of the 
Spirit must take place, if the effect of the lapse from 
grace is to be undone. The hand of God muat again 
be reached out, or the man who has tripped will 
stumble into an utter fall; by such help he may 
become through his stumbling, like Peter ufter his 
denial of the Lord, the stronger and warier for the 
tine to come. 

Such quaitfications of the maxim of these verses the 
Apostle doas virtually make elsewhere. They do not 
pilitste against its vital truth, nor detract from the 
reasonableness and consistency of St John's doctrine of 
Sanctification. Sin is that which has no right to be, 
which thercfore must not be; and the Son of God has 
doclared that it shall not be. In the offspring of God, 
the new man fashioned after Christ, sin has no place 
whatever; it is banned and barred out at every point, 
since it is the abominable thing which God hates, vile in 
itaelf and ruinous to His creatures, Sin is against law 
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and against nature; it is un-Christian and devilish; it 
blights every virtue and every aspiration of our being. 
It is disorder and disease and disfeaturement; it is 
a shameful bondage, and a most miserable death. Sin 
is dehumanizing to ourselves, because it is the dethrone- 
ment of God within us—unmanly, since it is ungodly; 
the perdition of the individual, and the dissolution of 
Rociety. 

Such, in effect, ts St John’s indictment of sin; and 
he warns und arms his readers on all sides against 
this one deadly mischief, which besets men from first 
to last in the present evil world. From sin no salva- 
tion has been found save in the love of God, which 
ig in Christ Jesus our Lord; but in His Jove there is 
a free salvation, and 4 salvation without limit either 
in duration or degree. 


LOVE AND HATRED, AND THEIR PATTERNS 


Divine or Diabolic Sonabip “ manifest "—Two Sorta of Men—Personality 
of the Evil Onc—Marke of Spiritual Parentage—Love the Burden of the 
Gospel—inkyo, ergo sum—The Master of Love, and His Lcason— 
Testing of Love by Material Neede—Cain a Prototype—Zivil must 
bate Good—Implicit Murder—Misanthropy. 


“Tn this the children of God are manifest, and the chiidren of the Devil; 
Whosoever doth not do rightvousness is not of God, and he thei doth 
nol dove his brother; 
Tor this is the message which you heard from the beginning,—that we 
sneuld love one another. 
Not as Cuin wan of the Evil One, and alew his brother. 
And for what conse did he slay him ? 
Tecavso his works were evil, and his brother's nghteous: 
Do net wouder, brothers, that the world hateth you. 
Ag for us, we know thal we have passed out of death into life, in that 
we love the brethren. 
He that doth not leve, abideth in death; 
Every one who hateth his brother, is a murderer ; 
And you know thut no murderer hath cternal life abiding in hin! 
Tn this have we known love,—in that Ho for ue laid down His life « 
And we ought, for the brethren, to lay down our lives, 
But where any one hath worldly means, and beholdeth his brother in 
want, and shotteth up his heart from him,— 
How doth tho love of Ged abide in him? 
Little children, let us not love ia word nor with the tongue, but in deed 


and troth,”’ 
1 Jonny 3. 10-14, 


CHAPTER XVII 
LOVE AND HATRED, AND THEIR PATTERNS 


previous paragraph of the Epistle (5. 1-9) onded 
A_ with the strong declaration concerning the child 
of God, “ He cannot continue in sin (azeaprirev), becnnse 
he has been begotten of God.” The argument of that 
passuge went to show that the filial relation to God is, 
on every account, Incompatible with a life of sin. The 
two states are mutually exclusive; they are cthical 
cootridictories, just as,in St Paul's way of thinking, 
ure the dominion of the Spirit and of the flesh, And 
just ax St Paul, after he haa laid down this axiom, at 
once draws its consequences in the sphere of practical 
and visible life saying, “ The works of the flesh are 
manifest, Which sre these,” and then in turn describes 
the opposite “fruit of the Spirit” (Gal. 5. 16-24); ao St 
John, in his concise and positive fashion, proceeds here: 
“Tn this are nunifest the children of God, and the 
children of the Devil: every one who doea nat do 
righteousness is not of God, and he who doeg not love 
his brother.” On this antithetic statement the para- 
graph is based. Two families are set in contrast with 
each other—the two racea who occupy the moral world, 
the two forces that contest the field of human lifo— 
which have God and Satan for their fathers, Christ and 
Cain for their respective prototypes. 
How simple are the Apostle’s views of life! The 
complexities of human nature, the baffling mixtures 
and contradictions of character, for him scarcely exist. 


Lifs Eternal 19 av5 
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Men are parted, as they will be at the Jjudgement-seat 
of Christ, when the ultimate analysis is reached, into 
two classes and no more—the sheep and the goats. We 
ure the subjects of two warring kingdoms, the offspring 
of two opposed progenitors; no third eategory exists. 
The undecided must and will decide. The universe 
resolves itnelf into heaven or hell. Right or wrong, 
love or hate, God or Satan, eternal life or death—~there 
are the alternatives that St John never ceases to press 
upon us. Through the whole Epistle the duel goes on 
hetween these master-powers ; at cach turn the light of 
God's love and the night of Satanic hate confront each 
uther; tho former chases the latter from verse to verse 
of this paragraph (comp. p. 52). 

“Children of the Devil” is a frightful designation. 
It was supgested hy verse 8: “He that committeth sin 
is of the Devil, for the Devil smncth from the begin- 
ning ” (see p. 264). desaus Christ had first said to the 
dews who hated Hnn, “You bare the Devil for your 
futher... . Hoe was a murderer from the beginning” 
(John 8, 37-41). The Apostle generalizes this impeacli- 
Inent, and applies it io all habitual sinners. The Evil 
One ia tho author and father of sin; sinners therefore 
ure of his kindred. Uspecially do the more violent and 
shameless forins of wickedness suggest such paternity ; 
the intensity of the evil, and its furious resistance to 
the Divine will, point to an infernal origin. Similarly 
our Lord deseribed the tares sown amongst the wheat 
in God's field as “the sons of the Evil Gne”; for they 
spring from seed sown by him, even aa there is a “seed 
of God abiding ” in His children (ver, 9). 

Such expressions are nowadays commonly regarded 
as metaphors and personifications of moral influences ; 
and our Lord in employing this form of statement is 
supposed to be adopting, as a part of His incarnation 
under the given environment, the modes of speech and 
the mental concepts belonging to His time, or accommo- 
dating Himself for didactic purposes to the current 
superstitions, For it ia assumed that physical science 
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and psychology have explained away the phenomena of 
demonism, reducing its symptoms to mere cases of 
brain-disturbance and nervous derangement. But the 
explanation is not so complete as might be desired. 
The sume physical antecedents result m effeets widely 
differont in different imstances, and varying in accord- 
ance with the spiritual condition and affinities of the 
patient, Moreover, if Jesus Christ had a real insight, 
such as He decidedly claims, into the powers and move- 
ments of the supersensible world, the sayings which 
attest His roeognition of unseen evil wills affecting the 
lives of men and hostile to Himself, are a witness to 
the affirmative that must not. lightly be set aside, Tho 
hypothesis appears to be supported by a considerable 
umount of personal experience and cyidence, more 
easily ridiculed than explained away. The force of this 
testimony will be variously estimated according to the 
nature oF our faith in His word, and our reliance upon 
the fidelity of the Evangelic record. 

Two conjoint marks distinguish the children of the 
opposed spiritual parents—righteousness and brotherly 
fove on the one side, unrightcuusness ana hatred upon the 
other (ver, 10). The latter tendencies have reached their 
goal in murder (ver, 12), the former in the supreme 
self-sacrifice (ver. 16). 

The Apostle at this point combines the separate tests 
of the Christian character which he Inid down in 
chap. 2. 9-1] and 29. “Righteousness,” the first of 
these signs, is obviously in agreement with Divine law ; 
the expression “to do righteousness,” in fact, sums up 
the performance of ail that God's roll and law require 
from men, alike in their relations to Him and to exch 
other, St John was careful to assert that the true 
righteousness 1s no less derived from Gods naiure, and 
proves # Divine filiation in him who exhibits it (3. 7). 
The second quality, viz. “love to the brethren,” while it 
is an assimilation to the nature of God (4. 7-14), is at 
the same time matter of obedience to God's command 
(2. 7, 8, and 3. 23). The two demands, therefore, cover 
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the same ground, for “love is the fulfilling of the law”; 
the same acts which in the language of the will, whon 
regarded objectively and in relation to the order of the 
universe, arc deeds of “righteousness, in the language 
of the heart and viewed in the light of their motive, as 
matters of character and temper, are deeds of “love.” 
Man's righteousness is loyalty to God, and consequent 
harmony with His nature ; man's love is affinity to God, 
and consequent, obedience to His will. In the Lord 
Jesus we seo the perfect unity of these aJl-embraciny 
virtues: In Him who said at the beginning, “Thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness,” and at the ond, 
“(Greater love hath no man than this, that one ly 
down his life for his friends” (Matt. 3.15, John 15. 13). 
Their combination in thix text corrects the one-sided- 
ness into which we are apt to fall. Firm and strong 
mon are so often harsh: tender, sympathetic men, so 
often weak. Conscience and heart, duty and affection, 
Htrietness and gentleness, are the right foot and the left 
foot. of Christian progress, and must keep equal step. 
So righteousness aml Jove mount to heaven, while 
wrong and hate march down to hell. 

Righteousness had its duc in the previous section of 
the letter; the rest of what the writer has here to say 
concerns fore, along with Aafe, its deadly counterpart. 
Through the whole passage Jove and hatred alternate 
like day and night; the Apostles thought swings te 
and fro between them. Let us untwine his interlaced 
sentences, and pursue love io the end of this section, 
then taking up hate in turn. 

I. Verses 11, 14, 26 stand out in the sunshine; they 
speak for the nature and offives of Christian love. 

1, Love ix, to begin with, the burden of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. This was introduced in chap. 2. 7, 8, as 
the “commandment, old and new,” whieh “you hed 
from the beginning" (see Chap. XT); now it appears as 
“the message which you heard from the beginning.” 
For luve is both the sum of all God would have us do, 
and the end of all He would have us know. That men 
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should “love ono another “—~that God meant, this in the 
original shaping of human life, and aimed at this in 
the mmission of His Son and the work of redemption-—— 
was news to the world, “glad tidings of great joy.” 
When the angels sang at Bethlehem of “peace on 
earth,” they sounded the note of this message “from 
the beginning.” Commencing his Ictter, 5t John wrote, 
“This is the messago, that God is light” (1. 5); but now, 
“This is the message, that we should love one another” 
—the first an announcement of the suprome certainty, 
the aecond an announcement of the sovervign duty. 
The two tiais of chapter 1.5 and 3, 11 are grammatically 
different—ér: and fve. They signify respectively the 
content and the purport of the Divine message, the 
chief fact and the chicf effcet of revelation; they show 
us What God is, and what consequently men sheuld be. 
The sum of the Gospel of Clinist, in its intention and 
jis issue, is comprised in this, “that we shonld love 
one another "—ibis is the messaye! The verb for 
“love” (ayarinpen) is, Lo be sure, the characterislic Now 
Testument word which fills this letter, denoting a 
spiritual, godlike alfection; and it stands, as did the 
verb for “sin” throughout verses 6-9, in the Greck 
continuous present tense, for it signifies the habit and 
rule of life“ that we should be lovers one of unother.” 

Now this “message, ever sounding in ihe Gospel, 
has not fallen upon deaf ears, and the “new cum- 
mandment” is no expression of a high-flown unpractical 
ideal :.the design of God's grace is realized in the ex- 
perience of writer and readers. “As for us"—in con- 
trast with the Cain-like world that is iynorant of our 
socret—“ we know that we have passed out of death 
into life, because we love the brethren” (ver. 14). The 
mutual love which bound together the first Christian 
communities anid marked them off conspicuously from 
surrounding socicty, proved thri a new life was born 
amongst them. Such love wus the light and the 
atmosphere of St John’s existence. Unkindled by this 
flame, which the Apostle had caught from the breast 
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of his Master and conveyed to so many souls, the human 
spirit lies dormant and is dead while it seems to live: 
*he that Joveth not, abideth in death” (ver. 14). As 
one recovered from drowning or from the numbness 
of frost, or as Lazarus waking up in his tomb when 
his heart began to beat and the warm blood swelled 
his veins and his body felt once more its kinship with 
the breathing world, so the Christian heart knows itself 
alive by the sense of a spiritual love. Cogito, ergo 
sum, is the axiom of philosophical reason; Diligo, ergo 
sum, Is the nxiom of the Christian consciousness. Love 
proves life. The witness of the Spirit to whieh St Paul 
appealed (Rom. 8. 14-17), speaks to the same cffect. 
“In this we know,” St John writes in chap, 4. 13, 
“that we abide in Him [in God], and He in us, in that 
He hath given us of His Spirit”; and a glance at the 
foregomg sentence shows that the Apostle means by 
“His Spirit” the Spirit of a God-lke love. 

We must consider well how high and pure an emotion 
iy “love” in Christian speech, how free from the turbid- 
ness of passion and the surdidness of self-interest. 
We mnst understand, besides, that its object is “the 
brethren "—not those of my own sect or set, my par- 
ticular coterie or party in the Church, those who accept 
“our views ” or attend “our meetings,” but the children 
of God that are scattered abroad, the lovers and friends 
of my Lord Jesus Christ, all whom He in any wise owns 
and who bear marks of Hia image. To turn zeal for 
God into bigotry and to spoil piety by the sour leaven 
of censoricueness, is the familiar device of Satan. “Ye 
know not what spirit ye are of,” says Christ to the 
angry and contemptuous vindicators of the goapel of 
charity, who make bitter words their arrows and whet 
their tongue like a sharp sword im the fight of faith; 
to the stiff, unreasoning maintainers of prejudice; to 
the ready suspecters of their opponents, and denouncers 
of those who “follow not us.” Arainst such combatants 
St Paul, most stalwart of Christ's good soldiers, pro- 
tested: “The servant of the Lord must not fight; but 
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must be gentle toward all, apt to teach, ready to endure 
evil, in meekness correcting them that oppose them- 
selves” (2 Tim. 2. 24, 25). 

2. in the next place, love has ifs pattern in Jesus 
Christ, 

The Authorized Version has misread yer. 16,—“* Here- 
by know we ihe love of God.” That is St John’s point 
in chap. 4, 7-14: whut he means to say just now is, 
“Herein we have got to know Jove"; we have learnt 
what love is—its reach and capability, its very self 
discovered in Jesus Christ. Other notions of love and 
attainments in the way of love are meagre compared tu 
this, and bardly deserve the name. Robert Browning 
speaka somewhere of the present life as man’s “one 
chance of learning love”: that chance had come to the 
writer and his friends in the knowledve of Jesus Christ, 
and they had seized it, They had found the life of life, 
the thing for which “if a man would give all the sub- 
Rtance of his house, it would be utterly contemned.” 
Love's mystery lies open to them, brought froin the 
bosom of the eternal Father and wrought into His own 
life and death by Him who said, “Greater love hath 
nouc than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends" (John 15. 13). 

For all this, the Apostle's downriglt inference, in 
verse 16, brings a certem surprise. The sacrificial 
death of Jesus waa solitary and all-sutlictng. He ts 
the “one” who “died for all,’—the Holy “Lamb of 
God” carrying alone upon His innocent shoulders and 
in His mighty heart “the sin of the world” (John 1. 
20, 2 Cor. hi. 14, Heb. 2, 9). God forbid that we should 
even ourselyes tu Him, who “by Himself bare our sina 
in His body upon the tree”; as “the Lamb that hath 
been slain,” Jesus Christ shares for ever the blessing 
and honour and glory and dominion of ‘Him that 
sitteth upou the throne” (Rev. 5. 12, 7.10. 8t John 
would be the last to imagine that his own death or 
sulferings partook in any degrec of the expiatory 
virtue that attaches to the one sxerifica for sins. “ He,” 
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the Apostle declared, “is the propitiation for our sins, 
and for the whole world” (chap. 2. 2). Nevertheless the 
“one sacrifice" has ita moral sequel in many sacrifices, 
that seal and supplement it: ‘We too ought to lay 
down our lives (or souls, yvyac) for the brethron.” 
Unigue in its merit and redemptive effect, our Lord's 
death was as far og possible from being isolated im its 
quises or in the spirit in which it was undertaken 
und endared. The Apostle Paul regarded his whole 
Christian life as a “being conformed to” his Master's 
“death ” (Phil. 3. 10); this is the noblest ambition of 
every Cliristian man. The cross is stamped on that 
“image of God's Son“ to which the “many brethren” 
if “the Firstborn” are “conformed” (Rom. &. 29). 
Hard as it is to bear the cross after Christ, His yoke 
grows casy and Ilis burden light to those who “know 
love.” Tho imitation is complete in him whe daily 
“offera his body,” under the constraint of God's 
mercies, “a living sacrifice” upon the altar that 
God's will and man’s need are ever building for him 
(Rom. 13. 1). 

Yn the first days the duty stated in this passage was 
no ideal requirement, no stretch of an heroic fancy. 
Every Christian held himaclf at the disposal of the 
community. At any time martyrdom might be called 
for; already many a dear life had been Inid down for 
the brethren’s sake. Whon we excuse ourselves from 
demands that involve the surrender of cherished 
earthly good, or when Christ's sorvice in dangerous 
lands calls for reinforrements that are not sent, the 
Church is holding back what belongs to Him and 
shows herself unworthy of the Lord that bought her, 
and untrue to her own history. We are condemned 
by the love to which we owe ourselves, if we are 
not such as can hazard their lives for the name of 
the Lord Jesus, if we have not the heart to die for 
those whom Christ purchased by His blood. 

3. Further, St John insiste that brotherly love finds 
its practical test in things of common need. Verse 17 
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speake bluntly te this effect. Too easily, in dreaming 
of unrequired heroisms, one misses the hunble sacrifices 
of ease and luxury, of seli-will and social pride, await- 
ing him in the daily occasions of life. In many a 
Church the man is found singing with unction, 


“Ware the whole realm of nature mine, 
Thet were a presant far too small!" 


for whose shrunken soul the smnallest coin out of a full 
purse proves large enough to meet Christ's loud appeal. 
St John aggravates the case supposed by the verb he 
uses in describing the unfeeling Christian ; he “ brholds 
hia brother having need,—beholds as a spectacle on 
which he causes his eyes to rest” (Westcott) ; he secs 
the need in its distressful circumstances—and then 
deliberately bars his heart against its entrenty aul 
turns away without a sign of sympathy. You say 
with St John, “How dwelleth the love of God in 
hun?” St James’ words on the same subject @. 1H) 
show that such conduct was not unheard of i the 
Apostolic Church. And when alms were lavishly 
given, this might be done froin ostentution or with 
the notion of earning merit {see Matt. 6. 24, 1 Cor. 
14. 3}, out of a cold and self-enprossed heart. 
Christian charity was then new in the world; and 
habits of neyvlect ond eullousness, especially when they 
have become cngrained and traditional, are slowly 
overcome, The benefivence au renowned mm the early 
Church was the outcome of an acquired dispositian, 
that did not spring into activity at once as the 
immediate consequence of the new love to God felt 
by Christian men. Like all practical virtues, the grace 
of charity required inculcation, discipline, habituation, 
to bring it to proper exercise; the spirit of brotherly 
love grew by use inte the temper of brotherly love 
and the aptitude for its expression. To this end 
much of the ethical teaching of the New Testament 
is deyuted. St John must perfurce reiterate and Insist 
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upon it, though it be a thing so plain, “that he who 
loves God should love also his brother” (4. 21). The 
Apostle's last word here, in verse 18, warns his readers 
against making philanthropic talk and social theory 
n substitute for personal deeda of compassion. “My 
little children,” he says—pleading with those whom 
he loves and values as true-born Christians, but in 
whom this fruit of Christ’s Spirit is stil! unripe—let 
us not love in word nor with the tongue, but in decd 
and truth.” 

II. Hate throws its gloom across the light of Christ's 
love newly shining in the world. Cain afforded the 
pattern upon this side, as Jesus upon that—each a 
represenintive “son of man” and firstborn among 
many brethren. Cain is the model and the forerunner 
of enviers and destroyers, aa Jesus is of lovers of their 
kind. “We are not,” the Apostle writes, “as Cain, 
who slew his brother.” 

1. The evil and good mingled in Adam, the earthly 
progenitor, were parcelled out in the two alder-born 
sons Which the sacred story assigns to him. Catn was 
the eldest of the Devil's brood amongst mankind. The 
Palestinian Targum on Genesis ascribes Cain's concep- 
tion to the influence of Samaél, the Angel of Death, while 
Abel is deseribed as Adam's proper son, Whether this 
represcntation waa current in St John’s time, we do not 
know; it gave a lerendary expression to the Jewish idea 
of the Cainite nature, of which he makes use. A radical 
divergence of character showed itself in the bosom of 
the first human family ; and this contrast, engendering 
strife and death, pervades the history of our race. “The 
way of Cain” alluded to in Jude 11, takes there a wider 
range, including rebellion against God in any form. 

Cain is still slaying Abel, and Abel’s blood is crying 
to God from the ground, in every act of unseru- 
pulons rivalry and extortion from the necessity of 
others, in every encroachment of strong nations upon 
the weak, in every advantage gained by cuuning over 
honesty, in every angry blow and slanderous word. All 
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such sing are murderous, preying upon life itself; they 
weaken and impoverish human existence, and when 
finished bring forth death. “He slaughtered him,” says 
St John of Cain’s homicide, ag a man cuts the threat of 
anox. The gladiators of the platform and the Press, 
and the purveyors of intemperance and yice, diaplay m 
many instances as little feeling for their vietima. 

2. And why? “ Heeause his works were evil, but his 
brother‘a righteous.” Reason enough, as the world goes ! 

This is the standing quarrel between the children of 
God and the children of the Devil: “They loved dark- 
ness rather than light,” said Christ of His traducers, 
“because their deeds wera evil” (John 3, 10). Men 
acorn and vilify the goodness that condemns thom. 
We may detect this diabolic spirit in ourselves, if there 
starts in our mind «a misliking toward those whose 
greater zeal and success, or whose stricter walk and 
loftier tone, reprove our own behaviour. Since such 
wicked enmity showod itself in the world’s beginning, 
then “marvel not, my brethren,” cries the Apostle, “if 
the world hates you.” This is an old fashion—a war 
pursved inccasantly from the day that sm entered into 
the world. The strife of the primeval brothers had but 
just now culminated in the tragedy of Calvary. [x- 
pecting this end, Jesus said to His disciples coneerning 
the Jowish world, “They have hated me before you” 
(John 15, 18-20, Matt. 10. 24,25). His servants most 
eount on faring like their Master; they should not 
expect nor wish to be popular with such aa do uot love 
God nor honour His laws, If that world admires and 
likes dhem, they may be sure that it sees something in 
them of itself: “the world loves its own.” Tho war 
between the kingdoms of God and Satan is internocine. 

No compromise or arrangement of terms is possible ; 
“the friendship of the world is enmity with dod” 
(James 4, 4). The grey of the twilight merges into 
sunrixa or black night; it is that of morning, or of 
evening. But, for the sons of God, ‘the night is far 
spent”; Christ's heralds descry tue dawn of a untversal 
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and everlasting day: “The darkness is passing,” our 
Apostle has reported, ‘and tha true light already 
shines; the world passeth away, and the lust thereof” 
(2. 8,17). Cain belongs to the bygone times; the future 
is with Jesus, the true “womans seed” and Son of man. 

3, The climax of hatred is in murder; and the crown- 
ing murder was the slaying of “the Prince of life.” 
Hate is the principle of death, as love is the principle 
of life. The Rabbinical story of Cain's genesis, father- 
ing him upon the Angel of Death, contained a true 
parable. “You know that no murderer hath eternal 
life abiding in him” (ver. 14): the destroyer acts after 
his kind; he kills, because death jain hin. And though 
no lethal act be commiited, the yenom and ammus 
are there in the malignant soul As the lustful look 
counts in God's sight for adultery, so the malicious 
thought eonnts for homicide. “Every one that hates 
his brother, ig a murderer”: put the weapon in his 
hand, promise imununity, ond he would kill hin! At 
that rate, many a manslayer walks the streets un- 
acenved,—puiltier perchunce before the great Judye 
than that other who oxpintes his crime upon the 
sesllold, 

Nor is positive and active hatred alone in this con- 
demnation. The absence of love tends to the same 
ixsuc, for “he that loveth not abideth in death” 
(ver. 14). Indifference to our fellows is, in truth, im- 
possible. Selfishness, cynicism, lovelessness, however 
dull and apathetic, are never merely negative. There 
ix a sullen, brooding misanthropy worse than explosive 
violence ; 1t-is the reservoir of hate stored in the breast, 
ready when the occasion comes to burstin Satanic fury. 
Moroseness, ii-will, contempt towards our kind, may be 
more evil than concentrated hatred. Such passions 
nurse themselves, hiding and festering in those recesses 
vf the mind which are “the depths of Satan,” till they 
muke the soul one mass of resentment and antipathies. 
They grow with a frightful embitterment, into imagin- 
ings like that of the tyrant who wished that mankind 
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had a single neck for his axe to strike! This cruel 
spirit oxists more widely, under the smooth surface of 
civilized life, than one likes to think ; it is the standing 
menace of soctety. 

He who loves Christ, cannot hate men. He who has 
not “known love” aa Christ teaches it, may go far in 
hatred. Most of us have to do with some persons whom 
we are liable to hate, if we do not love them for God's 
wike. These are the test of our genuine temper,—the 
people who thwart us, trritate us, deapisa ua. “ Love 
ye your cnemies,” said Jesus; the very brutes can 
love their friends. 
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Probing of the Uneasy Conscience—Double Ground of Re-assurance— 
Love, Faith's Saviour—Love, the Touchatone of Knowledgo—* We shail 
persuade our Hearts '’—The Serutiny of God-—Assurance by the Spint's 
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—The Apostle warning, net scothing—Grounds for Belf-reproach-— 
Christian Assurance and Prevailing Trayer—God's Favour toward Lovers 
of their Brethren. 


4 TIerein we shall know that wo are of the truth, 
And before Him shall assure our hearts * 
Beeanse, if our heart condemn us—beesuse God is greaicr than our 
heart, and knoweth all! 
Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, we haye confidence toward God, 
And whateoover we may zak, we reeeive from Him: 
Becruse we keep His commands, and do the things pleasing in 
His sight, 
And this ia His eommand - 
That we believe the name of His San Jesus Christ, 
And love onc another as Ho gave us command. 
And he that keepeth His commands, dwelleth in Mim, and He in him. 
And herein we know that He dwelleth in us,—from the Spirit thai 
He gave us," 
ll Jou 3, 19-21. 


CHAPTER XVII 
CHRISTIAN HEART ASSURANCE 


HE test laid down in verse 17 above waa such as 
to show whether a man’s Christianity is matter 
of talk and sontiment or of heart-reality; whether he 
“loves in word and tongue” or “in deed and truth” 
(ver. 18). Having thus set his readers on self-extmi- 
tion, the Apostle knows that misgivings will arise in 
the minds of some of them—a suspicion as to the truth 
and depth of their life in Christ, that is not altogether 
ungrounded. He goes on to probe the uneasy con- 
science, framing his words in verses 19-21 in a manner 
calculated at once to encourage the self-distrustful 
whose heart could not accuse them of callousnuss, and 
to alarm the vain and self-complacent (such as tlic 
Laodiceans sternly rebuked in the Apocalypse}, who 
were wrapped up in their wealth of knowledge and of 
miterial roods, while in miserable destitution of thie 
true riches. The grounds of Christian assurance forin, 
therefore, the tepie of this section of the Epistle. 
Whilc stating the grounds of assurance in the first 
aud fast clauses of the paragraph (vers. 19, 2b), 
St John points out to the Christian man the bearing 
on hus relutions to God of the absence or presence of heart 
assurcece; the offect of the former is intimated in 
verse 20, and that of the latter is more largely dwelt 
upon in yerses 21~24a, 
I, It is St John’s manner to strike the key-note at 
the outset, and to resume it in some altered and 
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enriched form at the conclusion of each passage. The 
“Herein” (iv robry yedoxouev) of verse 24b, accordingly, 
takes up the “ Herein” of verse 19 (Ev rodry yrwodssba) 3 
here lies the double basis of the settled believer's 
confidence towards God. This is found (1) in the con- 
sciousness of an unfeigned brotherly love shown in 
generous self-forgetting acts—the former iv roiry 
gathering up the sense of verses 16-18; and (2) in the 
well-remembered and aliding gift of the Holy Spiritd—the 
latter iy rodrw being explained by the definition which 
follows, “from the Spirit that He gave us.” Our 
Apostie thug affirms the essential two-fold fact of the 
Christian consciousness, that inner conviction of the 
child of God concerning his souship which the Apostle 
Paul described in the ¢lassic words of Romans 8. 15: 
“The Spirit Himself beareth joint witness with our 
spirit, that we are children of God." St John puts the 
two testimonies in the reverse ordor, proceeding from 
the outward to the inward, from the cthical to the 
spiritual, from effect to cnuse and fruit to seed (comp. 
ver, § above). First, the practical and human evidence 
of loving decds; next there is discovered, lying behind 
this activity, the mystical and Divine evidence sup- 
plied by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit of Jesus 
Christ. 

1. Thera is in the Joyal believer a reassuring discern- 
gnent of his oon state of heart, the honest self-conscious- 
ness of Christian love, 

“Lord, thon knowest all things—thou knowest that 
I love thee”: thus the chastened and sore heart of 
Deter “assured ™ itself beneath the searching eyc and 
under the testing challenge of his Lord (John 21. 17), 
In some matters St Peter's self-knowledge had been 
wofnlly at fault; but he was sure of this as of his 
own cxistence, that he loved Jesus Christ, and he wag 
sure that the Lord knew it. There waa comfort and 
restoration in the fact that Jesus questioned him on 
this, and not on other points where his answer must 


' Comp, the almost identical repetition in verges 8 and 5b of chap. 2. 
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have been that of silence or bitter shame, So every 
Christian man who faithfully loves Christ and His 
people and lays himself out for their service, may 
gather a store of arguments against doubt, a fund of 
ehecrful satisfaction in his faith, whieh no mtellectual 
furnishing will supply. 

* Love never faileth "—never makes shipwreck of the 
faith that embarks on her adventures. When after 
years of Christian profession scepticism takes hold of a 
beliover, it will often be found that his heart had grown 
cold to his brethren; he has forsuken their assemblies, 
he has turned his eyes away from their needs; he has 
been oblivious of the claims of hig Church and his 
human fellows. If he “loveth not the brother whom 
he hath seen, he cannot love God whom he hath not 
seen” (4. 20); and be has probably ceased to lure God, 
before he eecased with assurance to believe in Ilim, 
When the reason is harnsscd with doubt or the con- 
seience troubled for old sin now seen in its darker 
Ineanmey, 1t is time for the heart to go out afresh in 
works of pity toward the needy and “to visit tho 
fatheriess and widows in their afiliction.” Let the 
distressed man strengthen and draw closor the ties that 
link hin to hia kind, and his henrt will come lene to 
itself fraught with a uew juy and peace in believing. 

OF the difficulties of the Christian intollect it may 
often be said, Soleiur aaandu “ We know that we are 
of the trath,” not becuase we have strack down in the 
sword-play of debate the weapons of unbelief, or 
eutrenched ourselves bebind the artillery of a power- 
ful dogimatisn: or within the bulwarks of an tnfallible 
Church, but when wo “love im deed and truth.” <A 
true Jove will searcely spring from a false faith. If 
faith zerks by love, if lives! There may be a degree 
of vrrur, of confusion of thenght, defect of knowledge, 
infirmity of character attending such a faith; it may 
know little how to assert itself in argument, how to 
conceive and express itself in terms of reason, but if it 
loves much there is the core and heart of truth in it, 
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The Church’s martyrdoms and charities have been st 
all times and everywhere the practical evidence of her 
Divine character, and the clearest mark of her unity 
underlying so many divisions; they supply o legitimate 
and needed reassurance te heraclf. The Apostle writes 
“We shall know,’—setting up his fortress against the 
futare assaults of doubt in the continued fight of faith. 

This line of evidence was calculated to bring comfort 
io many of the first readers. Falsc prophets were 
abroad amongst them, men who boasted a greater 
knowledge and a finer spiritual insight than themselves 
(chap. 4.1). They raised subtle questions of religious 
philosophy, baffling to simple-minded folk. They 
threw doubt on the ordinary assumptions of faith; 
they insinuated distrust of the Apostles competence 
to guide the movements and the researches on which the 
Church waa called to enter by the progress of the times 
(soo 4.6, 2 John 9; and Chaps. XI, XTX). It requtred, 
they said, profounder reasoning and a larger intellectual 
gras) than most Cliristians had imagined, to under- 
stund God and the world and to “know” indeed that 
one is “of the truth” New prophets had been raised 
up for the new age; * knowledge," and not “faith,” is 
the watchword of the future; the simple Gospel of 
Peter and John must be wedded to the metaphysie of 
the grent thinkers and restated in terms of pure reason, 
if it is to satisfy man’s higher nature and to command 
universil homazre, 

All this, pronounced by men of philosophic garb and 
prestige, who yet named the name of Christ and posed us 
interpreters of His doctrine and mission, wis ealeulated 
ty make w powerful impression upon Greck Christianity. 
Already rival Gnostic communities were in existence 
outside the Apostolic Church (2. 19), which claimed to 
hold the rational theory of Christiunity and to Te-i2 
present the true mind of the Lord. The prophets of: 
this movement found their hearers amongst catholict 
believers, and strove incessantly to “draw away the 
disciples after them.” 
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St John’s apologotic runs upon the lines of St Paul's 
retort to the intellectualists of Corinth: “You say, ‘We 
have knowledge’? Very possibly: knowledge puis up; 
it is love that builds up. If any man presumes on his 
kmotwtedge in the things of God, he shows his ignorance ; 
he has everything to learn. But if he loves God, God 
knows him for His own” (1 Cor. 8. 1-3} From the 
santo stindpoint St Joli writes: “Every one that loves 
i8 begotten of God, and knows Gad. . . . He that abides 
in love abides in God, and God slides in him” (4. 7, 16}. 
The emphasis with which the Apostle applies this 
criterion and the manner in which from beyinning 
to end he rings the changes upon this one idea, in the 
lisht of the pulemical and defensive aim of the letter, 
can only be understood on the assumption that the 
class of teachers whom he opposes wore wanting in 
Christian qualities of heart, while they abounded in 
dialectical ability and theosophical speculation (see 
p. 64) Tt was an alien spirit and ethes that they 
would have brought inte the Church; their temper 
vitiated equaliy their doctrine and their life. This 
St John will proceed to show in the subsequent 
section of the Epistle, chapter 4. 1-6. 

The expression “that we are of the truth” (ie rie 
oAnieiac}, St John had used in chap. 3. 20, 21, saying 
that those who “have the anointing from the Holy 
One” (sce Chap. XTY) and “know the trath,” know also 
that “no lie is of the truth.” Truth—not lies—is the 
offspring of truth. Teal love to God and man in uxs— 
for “in this we know that wo are of the trath"—is 
the product of its reality in God; its genuineness of 
character provea its legitimacy of birth. Behind this 
woudrous new. creation of human kindness and ten- 
derness, of unbounded gself-surrender and unwearied 
service to humanity, which the Apostolic Churches 
exhibited, there is a vera causa, Only the recognition 
of a true Father-God, so loving men and making 
anerifice for them as the Gospel declares, could 
account for the moral phenomenon to which the 
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Apostle points and of which the readers themselves 
form a living part. The love that had awakened and 
sustained in hearts onee cold, selfixh, impure, 4 reaponse 
so powerful, ia no illusion, This response should prove, 
even to these who had not directly heard the summons 
of the Gospel, the existence of the Voice of grace to 
which 1¢ made reply. 

The graud example of this phrase is the declaration 
of Jesns before Pilate; “ Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice” (John 18. 37). As much as to sny, 
“Tho truc heart knows its King when He speaks.” 
Thero wus something deep in the heart of Pilate, 
though he stifled it, that answered to this challenge; 
it would hardly have been given toa man wholly callous 
an insusreeptible. The two tests of true-hearted- 
noss—John's test and hia Master’s—coincide: to love 
our brethren, and to honour and trust the Lord Jesus 
Christ, are things concomitant: nowhere ts such Jove 
to men found as in the cirele of Christs obedience. 
Rebind both lies the frufk—the true being of the Father 
who sent lis Son to win our faith, and who gives 
the Sprit of whom souls are born into the love of 
God and man. “This,” St Jolin writes at the end, to 
crown his witness,—"thia is the true God and eternal 
lifa” (5. 20). 

Tho Christian certainty, as it faces hostile speeula- 
tion, is a vonviction of the truth of God revenled m 
tho incasage and person of Jesus Christ; bat it 
has another side and aspect. Looking inward, it: eon- 
fronts conscience and the accusations of past sin. True 
love cnn meet the scrutiny of God, us well os the 
questionings of men. Turning this way, St Jolin adds: 
‘And we shall assure our hearts before Tim (before 
God} "ui turpociey aureu Teaoniv Tee Knpttac yi. The 
rendering of this sentetice has been disputed; but the 
conflict of interpretation is now fairly decided. The 
verb weffu has usually for its object some clause stating 
tha fact, or belief, of which ons is persuaded. Such an 
object ia wanting here; for “that God is greater than 
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our hearts” (the clause which follows, verse 20), is not 
& truth brought home to us by loving our brethren 
and relicving their wanta (vers. 16-18), There is nothing 
in that tn prove God's superiority to “ our hearts,”—nor 
ia this a fact that needs proof. The dr: of verse 20 is the 
berate of reason, not fhat of statement; verse 20 does 
not supply the content or matter of persuasion, but 
gives the reason why such persuasion (or assurance) 
of the heart is needful, The words “we shall persuade 
our heart,” in this connexion, contain a complete sense 
by themselves ; or, ta put the same thing in other words, 
the object of the thing required by wefeousy ia implicit 
and gocs without saying—it is suge¢ested by the words 
tunpucliy avret (before Him), which bring the soul 
trembling into the presence of the Searcher of hearts: 
“We shall, on cach occasion when the heart is assailed 
by accusing thoughts, convinee ourselves on this 
ground that we are approved in His sight; thus we 
shall overcome our fenrs, and approach God with the 
lowly confidonce of children accepted in His Son.” Theo 
rapenoia With which faithful and loving Christians will 
meet Christ at His future coming (sce 2. 28, 4. 17), 
my be entertamed now before God the over-prescnt 
Judge; the one confidonce is cherished on the samo 
ground as the other, and is in effect identical with it. 
Such a “persuasion” the Apostle Paul argues in 
Romany 5. 1, 2, 8 14-17, and Ephesians 3. 12, when 
he secks to inspire Christinns with filial trust toward 
God and urges them to “boldness of access” in coming 
to the Father's presence. 

The nbove-defined elliptical use of w:ffw, with the 
meaning “soothe” or “reassure, is rure but well- 
established in Greek literature. An instance parallel to 
this occurs in Matthew 28. 14: the Jowish rulera say 
to the saldiers who had watched at the grave of Jesus 
and dreaded the consequences of His escape, “If this 
come to the Governor's ears, we will persuade (satisfy) 
him (scil. that you are not to blame), and rid you of 
eare.” St John’s mind is dwelling not on the last 
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judgement, but on the constant serutiny of the heart by 
the Omniscient {6 Bebe . . . -yerworner rivra), before whom 
our xin testifies against us; thinking of His perfect 
knowledge and unerring judgement, each man is com- 
pelled in shame and foar to say, “ My sin is ever before 
mu.” “Love out of a pure heart” makes reply to this 
neeuxing voiec,and restores to us “a good conscience” in 
the sight of God (comp. 1 Tim, 1. 5). In this consciousness 
the Apostle Paul eould write to the Philippians, living 
habitually as he did in the light of the Judgoment- 
throne: ‘God ia my witness, how J] long after you all 
in the yearnings of Christ Jesus” (1. 8). The man who 
could thus speak, who lived daily under the constraint 
of the Jove of Christ, needed no other proof that he is 
in Christ. Doubt of this would never cross his mind, 
any niore than one doubts from waking to sleeping 
whether one is alive. 

2. But the confdenee toward God cherished by the 
belicver who walks in love, is not self-generated nor 
aequired by any process of reflexion. The facts on 
which it rests had a beginning external to the soul. 
The “well of water springing up” within the Christian 
heart and the Christian Church and pouring out in so 
mimy streams of merey and good fruits, has a source 
of replenishment lying deeper than man’s own nature. 
The Apostle compictes the Christian assurance, and 
traces it to its apring in the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, whoen-be adds: “And in this we know that He 
(God) dwella in us, from fhe Spirit which He gave us” 
(ver. 24). Sinee the Holy Spirit is of God, and is 
Ciod indeed, to have Him in the heart is to have God 
dwelling t1 us—the Spirit is God immanent (péver ty 
awir); cud to possess Him js surely to “know that God 
dwella in us,” forasmuch as “the Spirit witnesseth,” aa 
the Apostles Paul and John both say (5. 6 £, Rom. 8. 15 f.). 
He is no abstract influence or effluence from God,—a 
voiceless Breath ; but He “searches the deeps of God” 
(1 Cor. 2. 10), and the deeps of the heart that He visite. 
He “teaches,” He “declares” things present and to 
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come—the things of Christ and the things of the 
conscience (John 14, 26, 15. 26, 16. 19}; He “speaketh 
exprossly ” (1 Tim. 4.1); He “ testifies" as He finds and 
knows. “The Spirit that is of God” knows whenee lle 
comes and whither Ha goes, and He witnesseth of 
each to the other: He “cries” sometimes (as St Paul 
experienced) “in groanings unspenkable,” yet heard by 
the Heart-searcher, from the depths of the soul to God 
(om. 8, 26, 27). But before such crying, by Himeclf 
cotering and tenanting the heart He makes it known 
that God is there. 

The abstract statement of tho former ground of 
assurance, “we are of the truth “—a form of assertion 
common to all schools of thought claiming philosophic 
or religious certainty—is now exchanged for a more 
speeiic coneeption, by which truth translates itself into 
fife: “wo know that God dwells in us.” Thus intelectual 
conviction unfolds into a personel approprintion of 
the Divine by the human. The two muke acquaimt- 
ance and hold communtou in the recessea of tho heart, 
where God finds man and man knows God; for the 
believer in Jesus Christ and lover of his kind “dwells in 
God, and God in him” (vers. 24, 24). 

St John affirms in this connexion once more the 
disciplinary element in Christian experience; be never 
allows us, for many paragraphs, to get away from the 
plain cthical conditions of fellowship with God: “he 
thet eens His commnamtimenis (comp. 2. 3-5, 7 ff, 29; 3. 
417.35, 2 £., 18, dwells in God and God in him.” Union 
between God and tho creature is possible only on terms 
of tho latter's obedience: und the path of obedience is 
marked by the fence of “the commandments.” St John 
knew the perils of mysticism; his own temperament 
would put him on his guard against this. Here lay, 
to many niinds, the fascination of the Guostic theory: 
this system promised on absorption in the Divine, to be 
gained otherwise than in the hard way of self-denial 
and practical service and by attention to the trouble- 
some details of “the commandments.” The latter were 
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identified by the new teaching with a coarse Judaism, 
with the realm of perishing matter and “the carpenter 
God” of the Hebrew Scriptures and the superseded 
covenant of works. Mon who held themselves, as those 
emancipated by knowledge and enjoying the freedom 
of sons of God, to be abore the level of commandnient- 
keeping, fell fur below it into curnal xin; and the 
raptures of a mystic jove were not untrequently 
associated with antinomian liccnee. Such symptoms 
were marks, to St John's mind, not of the Spirit of 
truth that God gave His people through Jesus Christ, 
who is a “spirit of discipline” (2 Tim. 1. 7), bat of 
“the apirit of Antichrist” and “crror” (4. 3,6). This 
spirit the Apostle detected in the pseudo-prophecies and 
vanoral propaganda of Gnosticiin, 

“From the Spirit” (ix roi mreiperoc) thal, God “ pave 
us”—rafher than by the Spirit ” (rg wreduars: BO IN Rom, 
8.13 £, Gab 5. 16, 18);—* we know " all this, as St Jobn 
puts it; for the assnrance of the Christin believer rises 
frou this source and begins from this time. Its origin 
was on tho day of Pentecost. In the case of Christs 
first. disciples, the gift cauld be traced, more exactly, 
to the hour when at His first appearance after the 
rosurrection the Lord Jesus “breathed on them, and 
said ute tlicin, Receive the Holy Spirit” (John 20), 23). 
In writing ion (“He gave”), the Apostle pomts to 
the definitive bestowment of ihe Holy Spirit on tho 
Church (eomp, Luke 24. 49, Acts 2 33, 38, 15. 8 £, 
1. 21; Gal. 3. 2 f, &e.), the birth-hour of Christen- 
dom; ha docs not say biéwom (“gives”), as though 
describing a continuous gift (comp. John 38 3f, 
1 Thoss. 4. 8) It was then that the exalted Christ 
“baptized " His people “in the Uoly Spirit and fire.” 
Thia was tho nativity of the Christian consciousness ; 
and it cain haye no repotition, since the life then 
originated knows no decease. It is rehearsed when- 
ever any man or people is “ baptized into Christ Jesus.” 
The Lord repeats in dispatching His disciples, one or 
many, on their Jife-miasion the command, * Rescive the 
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Holy Spirit: as the Father hath sent me, I also send 
you.” 

Such a specific new birth, such a * giving” and 
‘receiving ” of the Holy Spirit, takes place In every 
instance of spimtual life, whether the oceurrence be 
distinctly realised or not. From this moment onwurds, 
“the Spirit witnesseth along with our spirit "—each 
witness living for and in the other. The Holy Spirit 
eonstitntes the universal consciousness of the sons of 
God. Our sense of the Divine indwelling, and all the 
assuring signs and works of grace, issue from Him 
who is the supreme gift of the Father, crowning the 
rift of Ilis grace in the Sen; and the Spirit's fruit 
is known in every pracious temper and kindly act and 
pationt endurance of a Christian life. 

if. The central part of the paragraph in verses 20-23, 
lying hetween the two grounds of assurance we hare 
considered, remains to be discussed. It presents the 
contrasted enses arising under St John's doctrimea of 
assnrance): “if onr heart be condemning us” 
(ver, 20}—the eontingeney of self-eectwation: and “if 
our heart be not condemning us" (ver. 21),—the con- 
tingency of self-ecquttial The eonsegnenees of cach 
condition are drawn out—in the former instance in 
broken and obsenre words, by way of hint rathor than 
clear statement (ver. 20); on the other hand, the happy 
eecta of a good conscionec toward God aro frecly set 
forth in the langunve of verses 21-23, 

1. The connexion of verses 19 and 20) affords one of 
the few grainmatical ambiguities of this Upwitle. It is 
an open question as to whether the first dr: of verse 20 
is the conjunction thal or deeruse (for A.V.) or is the 
relative pronoun, neuter of dere (6rd, complemented by 
iav (for av) of contingency! (8 r: tay = whereinsecrer 
RYV.); and whether the verses should be divided, re- 
spectively, by a full stop as in the Anthorized Version, 

1 Comp. 6 fav arrogew in ver. 22 below, and airwyela in 6.153 8 ide 
Inyaog in 8 John 5; G ra dy déyy tty, John 2. G3; orn ite ¢ 
14, 13, &e, 
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or by a comma as in the Revised. This as to the point 
of verbal form, In point of matter, the question is: 
Does the Apostle say “God is greater than our heart 
and imows all” by way of warning to the over- 
confident and self-exeusing, to those tempted to dis- 
regard their sceret migivings ; or by way of comfort 
to the over-scrupulous and aclf-tormenting, to those 
tempted to hrood over and magnify their misgivings ? 
This is a nice problem of exegesis: and the displace- 
ment of the first of these alternatives by tho second 
(R.V.) without a recognition of the other view in the 
inargin, does not represent the balance of critical 
opinion. We retain the construction adopted by the 
older translators, without much hesitation. The stumb- 
ling-block of this interpretation is the second ér, which 
on this view is grammatically superfinous (and ts 
accordingly ignored by the A.V.); thero is no oecasion 
to repeat the particle after so short an interval: More- 
over, Wlile other conjunctions are apt 10 be resump- 
tively doubled in a complex sentence, no other example 
ix fortheaming of such repetition in the case of dre 
that” or “beeause”) Jf this has actually happened 
have, it must be supposed that the duplication of dr: 
(heciuxe God ts greater, &e.) is due either to a primitive 
orror of the copyists lying beliind the oldest text, or to 
nn inadvertence of the author, who thus betrays tie 
mental porturhation eaused by the painful supposition 
he is miking. In writing, as in speaking, it happens 
now and then that under the weight of some solemn 
or anxious thought the pen hesitates, and a werd 
ix unintentionally repeated in the pause and reluctance 
with whieh the sentence is delivered, 

On the other liand it must be insisted, oa against 
the construction adopted by the Revisers, that the 
grammatical subordination of verse 20 to verse 19 
niakes up an involved sentence, awkward in itself 

* The case is differeni in 1 Theas. 4, 1, for example, where fva {in the 


truc text) is reinserted to pick up the thread of the main sentence, afger 
the long parenthesis extending from the first rat: to #1 
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and of a type unusual with the writer; a sentence, too, 
that leaves much to be read betweon the lines in order 
to bring a connected sense out of its entanglements. 
The fact of God’s superiority to the heart and Lis 
perfect knowledge thereof docs not, on the face of il, 
explain why love to the brethren should reassure the 
anxious Christian against self-accusation. Westcott’s 
paraphrase, in quoting which we will bracket the 
worda read into St John's text (upen the Revised con- 
struction), showa how lamely the writer (ec Aypolhest) 
has expressed his meaning, and that he has left the 
essential points to be supplied by the interpreter: 
“The sense within ua of a sincere love of the brethren, 
which ia the sign of God's presence within us, will 
enable us to satay the accusations of our conscience, 
whatever they may he, because God [who gives us this 
love, and so blesses us with His fellowship] ts greater 
then our heart; [and He], having perfect knowlege, 
[forgives all on which our heart sndly dwells}.” This 
exposition is subtle, and contains a prectous truth. 
But a renl peril lies in the method of self-assarinee 
which the Apostle is thus supposed to augeest—the 
tendency to set sentiment against conscience. One 
may say: “I know I have done wrong. This act of 
deceit, this bitter temper or unholy imngination, my 
heart condemns. But I have many youd and kind 
feelings, that surely come from God. My sin is but a 
drop in the ocean of His merey, which I icel flowing 
inte iny heart. Why should I vex myself about 
these faults of a weak nature, which God. who 
knows the worst, compasstonates und pardons!” The 
danger of extracting this anodyne from the text is 
one that, if it oxisted. the Apostle must havo 
felt at once, and would have been careful in the 
context to guard aainst. 

On the other view, when we identify tho two dry 
and separate the first from di», the prammatiecal con- 
struction is simple and obvious and the connexion 
of ideas sufficiently clear. The édv xaraywooxy of yorse 
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20 and the idv yj Keraywdong of Terse 21 present, pre- 
cisely in St Jolin’s manner, the two opposite hypo- 
theses involyed in the situation—that of our heart 
coudemning or not condemning us m respect of love 
to the brethren, The former of thexe suppositions 
St John was bound to make very scrivusly. The case 
he supposed in verses 17, 18, wbove, that of a pretender 
to the love of God wanting in human compassion, was 
not muagmary (see 4.20; comp. 1. 6). In several places 
the Apostle shows himself apprehensive of a vain 
assurance tn some of his readers that would reconcile 
the heart with sin, of a light and superficial satisfying 
of the conscienee, That any one should “ persuade lis 
heart "in féee way, is the last thing he would desire or 
pernut. At each step he balances encouragement with 
eaution; he cheers and lumbles alternately. The 
condition of the Church indicated by tho Epistle, is a 
troubled one; we see love and hatred, light and dark- 
ness, in contliet even within its pale. Neal pround 
existed for self-condemnation on the part of somo 
amongst St John’s little children, wile there was 
vroul for rejoicing in most of thet. 

And when he supposes “our Leart condemning us,” 
the fease of the verb (idv xatieyurwoxy) takes the 
supposition the mere alarming: it is pot in the Greck 
presceé of continuity, and imphes not a passing cloud 
but a persistent shadow, a repeated or sustained 
protest of conscience. This is no incre misviving of 
2 sensitive nature jenlous of itself, te be justly dis- 
pelled by the reassuring consciousness of a cordial 
loye to the brethren. Nuy, it is the opposite of such 
assurance ; it is condemnation upon the vital, testing 
pot, The man anned at im verse 20, if we read the 
pussage aright, is one whe docs not “know” by St 
Johus token that he is “of the truth"; his heart 
cannot give lim such testimony, but “keeps aceusing ” 
him on this very account. He knows that he has 


"Comp. the doublo id»y-clauscs of 1, 6,7, aud again of vere, 8-10; 
pimilarly in John 1f. 4, 6, 7, de. 
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“loved in word and tonguc” more than “in deed and 
truth” (yer, 18} and “shut up his compassiona” from 
brethren in distress (ver. 17), if he has not positively 
mduleed the hate which brands men as murderers in 
the sight of God (ver, 15). Since his own ignorant 
und partial heart condemns him, let him consider what 
must be the verdict of the all-searching and all-boly 
Judge, The argument is a minori ad majus, from the 
echo to the yoice echoed, from the foerebodings of 
conscience to the Supreme Tribunal and the sentence 
of the Great Day. Eyen when a iman’s heart ubsolves 
him, he may not for this reason presume on God's 
approval: “Io know nothing against myself,” writes 
St Paul, “yet not on this ground am I justified. But 
He that trieth me is the Lord” (1 Cor. 4. 4}. How 
much more nist one fear, when conscience holds him 
guilty! Little or nothing is rend into the passage, 
when it is thus construed under the light of the fore- 
golly context. The stern discrimination made in 
verses 15-18 between the lover of his brethren who 
has passed into life and the hater who abides in death, 
was bound to come to a head in some such conclusion 
as this, by which the latter is virtually cited to God's 
judgement-scut. The principle applied is that set forth 
by our Lord Himself in the great Judgement-sccne of 
Matthew 25,—viz. that deeds of true human charity 
warrant the hope of admittanes into God's eternal 
kingdom, while the absence of them awakens the 
darkest fears. 

2. The velief with which St John passes from the 
auppowttion “if our heart condemn us” to its opporite, 
is shown by the compellation “ Geloved” (used before 
in chaps, 2. 7, 3. 2: both passnyes of high feeling), 
with which he turns to addresa the body of his readers. 
The sentence “ Beloved, if our heart condenin us not,” 
marks the glad excape from the thought of condemna- 
tion clouding verse 20; we pass from shadow into 
sunlight. After the brief warning in verse 20 against 
a# fulse ponace—against soothing and doctoring the 
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conseience, when it warns us that our hearta are not 
right with our brethren—the Apostle returns with 
emphasis to the reassuring strain of verse 19, to expand 
it into the exultant testimony of verses 21 and 22, 
In almost any other writor the transition would have 
been marked by the conjunction # (jut); to St Johu the 
Hebrew idiom is more natural, which simply apposes 
its contrasts without link-words.! 

While self-reproach for heartlesaness toward men 
raises fear of God's disploasure, self-acquittal on this 
ground, if justified, reflects in the heart God'a approv- 
ing smile. This upproval, the logical complement of 
“Vf? our heart condemn us not,” is stated, not directly 
but by its two manifest consequences, in verses 21b, 
22a: We have confidence (or freedom) toward God, 
und whatsoever we ask we receive from ]lim.” The 
reasons piven in verse 22) for this confidence and 
ussurance of answers to prayer, recall us to the great 
condition of connnendment-keeping, on which St Johln 
loxes no opportunity of insixting ; they lie in the fact 
that “we kecp His commandments, and do the tlings 
pleasing in Ilis sight." The loyal, loving heart is 
sensible of God's approbation, and has experience of 
lis vyragious respouse to its petitions, Once more, 
the tommandments are suramarized in brothorly love 
(ver, 23; comp. 2. 1-11); but to thists prefixed the duty, 
in the fulfilment of which Jove to one's bretliren has 
His bepinuing and best incentive: “that we should 
believe the name of Ilis Son Jesus Christ, and love 
one another as He gave us commandment.” We thus 
find «a twofold sign of God's favour toward the true 
Christian man (vers. 31, 22a), and a twofold ground 
for this continued favour in the man himself (ver. 25). 

(ij) There accrues to the heart that loves its brethren 
an hnbitual wappysia mpte tov Uedv,? the enrnest of that 
which the faithful servant of Christ will realize at Llis 
glorious coming (4. 28). This “confidence toward God” 

* bee eg., ahape. 18-10, 8. 3, 182, 4. 4-6, be; bub dein Lon, Blok 

* For wappyoia, seo the references on p. 235, 
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ia the reflexion from the soul of God's abiding peace 
(comp. Rom 6. 1 £3, the “frecdom" of happy children 
whe have access alwnys to the Father, speaking to 
Him with a trustful heart aud no longer checked and 
ehided in His presence. 

(2) Here lies the secret of successful prayer? which 
was revesled by our Lord to His disciples (John 15. 7) : 
“TE you abide in me and my words abide in you, 
whatever you will, ask, and it will be done for you." 
The prayers are always heard of those who kLave the 
mini of Christ, who love the Lord’s work and are 
one with Him in spirit. They ask the thmgs He means 
to give (see p. 90)}, The Spirtt of Christ praya in them ; 
they cannot ask amiss or fruitlessly. They plead truly 
in Christ's “name” (comp. Jolin 15. 16),—in His cha- 
ractor and on Wis behalf, who has no interests but 
those prompted by God’s good-will te men. 

«The secret of Jehovah,” the Oid Testament said, 
fig with then that fear Him.” St.John had discovered 
that this secret aleo resis with those who love their 
brethren. No veil hangs between them and the 
Father's face, Their prayers are prophecies of what 
God will do; for “every one that loveth is begotten of 
God, and knoweth God” (4. 7). “ Whatsoever we ask 
we receive of lim "—-the Apostlo is not formuluting 
a theological principle, but telling his experience— 
“hecause we keep His commands and do the things 
pleasing before ffim.” Now there is nothing which 
better pleases God, who ts loye, than to sea His 
children live in love toward each other. And nothing 
more quickly clouds one’s acceptance with the Father, 
and more effectually hinders hia prayers, than churl- 

* The immediate connexion, which lies in the nature of things, and ia 
directly asserted in John 15, 7, betwoen confident address to God and 
suceceaful petition, ia destroyed by the stop interposed in the English 
Version (A.¥. or B.¥.} between verses 21 and 22. The division of 
verses makesx an unreal interruption of sense. The donble tr clause 
of verse 22b ( because we keep ... and do,” &c.,) goes toa support both 
the above #antences together—wappqeiay tynpex mpi riv Oey cai 3 bby 
airdper Aap Savoper an’ abroi. 
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ishness and strife. When our hearts condemn us on 
this score (ver. 20), we have much to fear from God; 
when they condemn us not, we have everything to 
hope. “The Father Wimself loveth you,” said Jesus 
onee to His diseiples, “because you have loved me 
and have believed that I exine out fram the Father” 
(John 16. 27), The terms on which the Apostle guaran- 
tocs to his readers God's abiding favour—vis. faith in, 
Chrisi’s nae, and anutaual love —are daniamount to 
the above: for true love te Christ, and lore to His, 
ewn ip the world, are the same affection; Ne and His" 
Church are one to the love born of faith. as they are 
one tothe hate born of unbelief (Jahn 15, 16-25), 

In Jaying down the feroAa’ of God, the keeping of 
which keeps us ia the way of His good pleasure, St 
Jolin gives to ihe idea of *ecomuuandment” a sur- 
prising tain, anticipated in the bold saying of John 6. 
20: “This is the work of Gad, that you believe ou Timm 
whom Tle sent.” Can faith then be comaanedert 1s 
this, after all) a work of fear? tn St Pauls theology, 
“faith” and “works” are radically apposed, and serve 
io represent the trae and false ways of sadvation. 
Right amd just “work” or “works,” as ho views the 
nalter, are the consequence of Faith and fry ne means 
identicn) with it (Thess. 1, 3, 2 Thess. 1.01, Tait. 3. 8). 
St Pauls tlought was ruled by the antithesis of the 
lognlist cautroverxy, in which “works” done undor 
comniind meant scH-wreughi and would-be meritorious 
human dompgs. For St Johu this contention is past; 
indecd he had never made it his ewn, as ihe Apostle 
af the Gentiles was compelled to do. 

That God requires mon to believe was a cominon- 
place with beth Apostles; St John'y iyzoAg (romanand) 
in not cssontially different from &t Paul's cAierwe 
(euiling),—the suntmons sent to mankind iu the Gospel, 
demanding from all nations the “obedfence of faith” 
(Hom 1. 6). With this imperative the Lord Jesus 
apened His commission, when He “came into Galilee 


preaching the good news of Ged, and saying, Repent, 
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and believe in the good news.” Faith cannot ho 
commanded aa a mechanical work, a thing of con- 
straint; it is commanded as the dutiful response of 
mans will to the appeal of God's truth and love. 
Honce “the commandments” resolve themselves into 
"the commandment” (ai fvreAal of verse 22H twrohi, 
verse 23: two in one), “that we believe the name of 
His Son Jesus Christ and love one another.” The 
phrase tw not “believe in,’ or “on, the name” (ete, é, 
iri), as commonly, but “believe the sanw":* the Name 
has something to say; it bespeuks the nature and 
claims of Him who bears it, aud utters God's tesii- 
mouy concerning His Son. God asks our credence 
fir the record that is affirmed whon Ho deosizniaties 
Jesus Christ “My Son.” Ho bids all men yield assent 
to the royal titles of Jesus and sot His name ahove 
every other in their esteem and confidence. Such 
faith in the Lord Jesua Christ always works by love, 
and carries with it of neecssity the result alrealy 
deseribod—the spoecifie matter of Christian law: * that 
we love one another, as He gave ua cummuand” (see 
John 13. 34, &e.). 

The verbs “belicve “ and “love” are here, aceording 
to the preferable reading? (moreiomper, ayorauer), In 
different tenses—the former in the aorist pointing to 
an eveut, the latter in the present tense signifying 
a practice, As Westeott puts it, “The decisive act 
of faith is the foundation of tho abiding work of 
love.” The keeping of this cloublo law, of faith and 
love, ensures that mutual indwelling of God and the 
soul which is the essence of religion, for “The man 
that keeps liis command dwells in God, and God in 
him” (ver. Zia). Faith, as Christ and all His Apostles 
touch, is the channel of this intercourse; it forms the 
link of an eternal attachment between the soul and 
its Maker. 

T Thererw tukes a dative of the person believed; ro évopa in virtually 


personified biy the use of this construction. 
Ikereiopte 18, however, the reading of wome good MSS, and editors, 
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False Spirita Abroad in the World—-A Critical Epoch—Spurious Inspi- 
ration—Some Popular Prophota—Tho Criteris of True and False 
Christinnity—The Joctrinel Test: the Person of Chrint—ht Tunt's (un- 
fassional Watehwerd, and St Johu's—The Practien] Test: dhe Corsersag 
of lielievera—Tha Historical Tost: tha Authority of the Aposbles— 
Papal Claims versus the New Teatament-—Moderniau on ite Trial. 


‘Heloved, do not belieye avery spirit, but test the spirits, whether they 
are of tod: 
Tieenose many false prophets have gone out into the world, 
Tierein discern the Spint of God - 
livery apint whieh eonfesseth Josuk Christ aa came in fleeh, is of Gad ; 
And overy spint wlich dath not confess Jesus, is not of Gad. 
And this ts the epirié of Autichrist, 
Of which you haye heard that it ig coming, and it iy now in the world 
alrontly. 
Yoo are of Gol, little chiklren, sod have overcome then; 
Dieeause Ue that is in you, is greater than he thet is io the world. 
They are of the world; 
Therefure apouk they from the world, and the work] hearcth thems. 
Wo are of God: 
Ie that knowrth God, heureth ue; 
He that ia not of God, hearelh ns not. 


Front this we diseern the Sping of truth, end the spirr of error,” 
1 Juun 4, 1-6, 


CHAPTER XIX 
TILE TRIAL OF THE SFIRITS 


ZT JOHN has just laid down, in chap. 3. 28, the 
basis of a true sonship to God and the ultimate 
ground of a Christian man's assurnnce, 28 consisting 
in two things—fuith ¢n Jesus Christ the Son af God, 
dad mutual fore such as He enjoined. Verses 1b of 
ehupter 4 serve to set forth and guard tho first of 
these foundation principles, and verses 7-21 to en- 
foree the seeond, 

In the last sentence of chapter 3 the fuith and love 
Which inake a Christian were traced tuo “the Spirit 
whieh” God “gave ox’) From dhis referenee the 
paragvaph before us takes ite start: «DT have said, 
heloved, that we are assured of our sonship townrds 
Gud through the Sport He has given us, But you 
are not to believe every spirit. There aro false as 
well as true spints—spirits from above and from 
beneath ; put them all to proof.” 

Te identify the supernatural and the Divine is a 
perilous mistake. It seems that in ilis world there 
is no truth without its counterfeit, nur good wheut 
of God unmixed with tares, Christ is mimicked by 
Antichrist; the Spirit of God is mniocked by lying 
spirits, and the prophets of truth are counter-worked 
by “many false prophets” which “have gone vut into 
the world.” Indeed, the more active in religious 
thought ui any given period, so much the more 


7 Goo Chap. XIII. 
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numerous and plausible are likely to be the forms of 
heretical error. We are tempted to think that in 
our own days amid the storm of conflicting voices, 
when evory principle of reveuled religion is challenged, 
the difficulties of faith are unprecedented, and that 
religious certainty is hardly consistent with an open- 
minded intelligence. But we are under much the 
name conditions with believers of the early times. 
In vain we should sigh for © the ages of faith,” for 
the time when the dogma of a Chureh Council or 
the lefter of a Biblo text was enough to silence 
controversy, The fact is that we have great illusions 
about those haleyon days; the differences amongst 
Christiana in former centuries were often deeper, 
and the contentions far mure bitter, than those of 
the present, oxeept, indead when freedom of thought 
was stilled by arbitrary power. Bnt for that stifling, 
inany questions which vex us still might lave been 
fought out and disposed of long ago. Already in St 
Johny time and before the Apostolic age had passed, 
“many false proplicth” Jind urisen in the Church, 
amd Christian faith was distracted by a swarm of 
troublesome speculations. 

The writer returns in this paragraph to the subject 
of chap. 2. 18-27, which formed a chief motive of his 
letter, viz. the rise of false propheey, the sprend of 
religious delusions affecting Christian poople. ‘This 
phenomenon was viewed in chapter 2 ax evidence of 
the coming of a erisis—possibly a final crisis—in the 
progress of God's kingdym,sin the ago-long warfure 
boiwoen “the darkness” and “the light": the advent 
of Antichrist in this shape signalized the long-pre- 
dicted © last: hour.”' Here the question ia approached 
from the more practical side, and treated in a nore 
personal sense (comp. p. 23]); the warring spirits are 
soverally described. St John regards the struggle as 
in inevitable development of the antagonism between 
God and tho world; it ia the reaction arising within 

1 See Chan, XIV. 
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the Church of the worldly mind and temper against 
the spirit of Jesus. The two sections are closely 
parallel: in both paragraphs the conflict is represented 
as a test of the genuine and the pretended Christianity, 
resulting in the expulsion of the latter element; in 
both the safeguard of the Church is found in tho 
indwelling “Spirit of truth,” whose “anointing” re- 
celyed “from the Holy One” gives an insight that 
pierees the mask of falsehood; in both pnssages the 
person of Christ supplies the decistve touchstone. 

St Paul had met with an opposition at Corinth of 
& nature approaching to that hero implied, and 
attended by prophetical manifestations contradictory to 
Apostolic teaching. With reference to this he speaks, 
in 1 Corinthians 12. 10, of the “discerning,” or “ di- 
judication, of spirits"—the power to distinguish the 
real drom the unreal inspiration—as a supernatural 
grace bestowed upon certam members of the Church. 
On the same point he wrote to the Thessalonians 
earlier {1 Thess, 5. 19, 20); *Quench not the Spirit, 
despise not prophesyings; but test everything.” From 
this earefully balanced warning we gather tli tie 
false fire mingled with the true caused the mare 
sceplical minds in the Pauline Churches ta distrust 
prophetic gifts, while the ardent aud eredulons fell 
into the opposite mistake,—the uneritical acceptance 
of anything that looked like prophecy. Our Lord 
foretold the coming of “false Christs and false pro- 
phets,” specious enough to decoive “the elect.” at the 
time of the approaching judgement (Matt. 2f. 11, 21) 
His predictions St John had seen fulfilled mio ile lust 
days of Jerusalem; now he witnesses a further uc- 
complishment of them at the close of the Apostolic 
era. “The false prophet” figures wide by sido with 
“the wild beast” in the visions of the Apocalypse, 
representing, as it would soem, religious imposture 
abetting a ¢ruel and perseeuting world-power. Elymas, 
the Jewish sorcerer at Paphos, waa a specimen of 
thia kind of trader in the supernatural (Acts 13, 6-8). 
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In the later Old Testament times such upstarta had been 
numerous—men claiming to speak in Jehovah's name 
(in some cases, doubtless, believing themselves inspired), 
who brought a more popular message than the true 
prophets and flattered rulers and people to their ruin. 
This Inst feature reappears in St John’s false 
prophets: “they are of the world”—animated by its 
spirit and tastes; “therefore speak they from the 
world "—uttering what it prempta and reflecting tts 
notions and imaginings; “and the world Hstens to 
them." For, as .lesus sald, the world loves its own— 
the world deseribed in chap. 2, 16 as governed by 
“the lust of the dlesh and the lust of the eyes and 
the vainglory of Tile.” It appears from this that the 
Antichristinn teachers who “had gone out from” the 
Johannine Churches (2. 10; comp. 4. 4), were enjoying 
much popularity, They were wining probnbly, tor 
the time, mere converts from beatheniam than the 
orihodex Church; their doctrine, aecommodated as it 
wis to the philosophical taste of the age and blending 
Pagan with Christian ideas, supplied an ayrecable sub- 
slituta: for the simple and severe Apostolic faith. 
Along with their worldly aud selt-seeking tempor, it 
wae [atse deelrineg, rather than spurions miracles or 
Tying predictions, that furnished the chief mark of the 
lass of men denounced by our Apostle. Their errurs 
sprany froin, or ran up into, an erroncous canecption of 
Jesus Christ. For We is central te Ls relivion; the 
viaw that men take of Tim, and the attitude they 
Rasaine towards [fiim, determine the trend of their 
faith and life. The question that our Lord put to the 
Jewish Rabbis, “What think y¢ of the Christ?” He 
hes been propounding to every seliool vf reliyious 
thought from that day forwards; by his response cach 
muewerer pives Judgement on himself. So the Person 
of Christ becomes tho * stune of stumbling and rock of 
olfence,” or the “sure foundation-stone,” to one g~enera- 
tion after another. As the tenor of this Epistle shows 
—particularly the language of chap. 2. 18-27 (comp. 
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p. 219)—the pivot of the controversy then shaking 
the Churches of Asia Minor and which was to disturb 
them for a hundred years to come, was found in the 
nature of Jcxus Christ—in His relationship to God and 
His place in the ordor of being, in the compatibility of 
His bodily life with His birth from God, and in the 
mode of His redemption as determined by His nature. 
The authoritative answer to those questions the Apostle 
Jolin is able to give, partly through his conversance 
with the Lord in the days of His flesh (1. 1-3), but partly 
also through the illumination of the Spirit of God, in 
which all those participate wlio have received tho Apos- 
tolie inessage concerning Him (1. 3; 2. 20,21, 27; 3.24; 
4.1, 13; 5. 6). Whatever contradicts “the Spirit of 
trath " operating jn this iestimony, tho Apostle ascribes 
to “tlie spirit of Antichrist.” (wer. 3). 

St Jolm deals in a simple, plain-spoken way with 
these profuund problems (comp. p. 42). Subterfuge and 
compromise are alien front bis natare. His mtercourse 
with Chinsit, and his observation of the working of 
Christy Spirit amongst mon, have given him positive 
facts and definite experiences to stund upon; nnd he 
will not have thesp great actualities dissolved in the 
mists of Gnostieal theory, To him “the Spirit of 
truth" and “the spirit of error” stand out sharply 
opposed as day and night. Christ and Antichrist, * Ho 
who is in“ the Church of God and “He who is in the 
world,” form oppugnant forces which admit of ne 
mixture or middle term; white and black must not be 
allowed to shade off intu each other and inelt into « 
neutral tint. Christ—the whole, undivided Christ of 
the united Apostolic confeasion—or nuthmg, is St John's 
alternative, 

1. The crucial test of Christian bolic lies, then, in the 
frue confession of Chrisé ITauseff. “By this” the Apoutle 
bids his readers “know ! the Spirit of Gud: every spirit 

1 Truwdeere toost be read ag imperative in verse 2, in the atrain of versa 1. 


The Apostle is not appealing to what his readers do know, but supplying 
a test by which they may or should know tho true Spirit of Gad. 
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which confesseth Jesus Christ come in flesh, ia of God 
and every spirit which confesseth not * Jesus, is not of 
(rod.” 

Examining the content of this terse confession, we 
observe, first, that the participle “come” stands in the 
Greek perfect (A_A\vidra), signifying determinate posi- 
tion or character: “confesseth ... as One who came in 
flesh and who is what He is in virtue of His so coming.” 
Tho phrase conveys the notion of a decisive, constitutive 
advent—a coming that marks an era and a settled order 
of dhings, In the second place, the predivate “come in 
flesh” spouka of One who has entered man's life from 
elsewhere, whe arrives from a spiritunl sphere outside 


‘The Latin rendering qué sole! Jesnot, mfieh dissolecth qlestroyeth) 
Jeaue, presenta n ezitical problein of extreme interest, both in textual and 
deetrinsl history. Though i yg npwkoyet alands iv all the extant Greck 
eoices, earher and Inter, f Adee rie “Tyenie is vouched for by Ireneur and 
Ongern Gu Jatin transations), by Tertulhan, Lucifer, and Augustine. 
The patrisbie Socrates, in big (Tivl, Heerlen, vii 32, approves the read- 
bit Ate, stating that at hl been go written in the old comes," and 
aries froma ab arainsbt dhe Nesbormns ; he even asserts, on thie iestiniony 
af “the old unterprebers,” dtiuk the disappearance of Ade from the eurrent 
text wna due te a4 depravilien by heretics | This ie strong evileneo for 
the wiliahity of the Gireek reading Aree; the other witnesses aight be all 
ol then, possilly, accounted for by te Latin Version; butu Groek Futher 
bke Soeraios—cdealing, worcover, with an astern hereay;—would hardly 
have spoken in ihe terms qooted, ag Westcott sugvesisa, about what he 
puppered to be a oinere Latin rendering. Nor ia it likely dhat the first 
Latin translators would have intraduecd this bold variaut on ther own 
pecolnk, dte inkernul character bospeaks for the reading iu questien an 
Bastern origin, ot the battlefield af the Gnostse controversy. On the 
other lane, its un-dolennine turn of exprespion and the incongruity of the 
vetb divavfee with the ringle name feane (Jesus Christ, or Christ Jesus, 
were “dissolvod" by Ginosties intu two boing}, together with the array 
of external evidence for yy} deddoyti, sufliviently condemn the reading of 
Socrates, which ia in reality 4 typical “ Weatern “ paraphrase or glosa of 
the second century. It becomes more and wore clear that the so-ealled 
“Western” text was Eastern in ita provenance. The addition of the 
clause “come in flesh" to the negative sentence (vo in T.li, and A.¥.) ig 
not atrongly attested; this is an abvious completion of the parallelism. 
The article réy before Ineoty ig well-established, and gives point to the 
Bhorter reading: “ Every spicit which does not confess tae Jerna™ in 
question —fhe Jew of the Courch’s fruth and the Apostle's testimony, 
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of “flesh” to participate in physical experience (comp. 
Gal. 4. 45, One who—to use His own words as given in 
John 16. 28 (comp. 3. 13, 6. 33, &ej—“‘ came down from 
the Father, and is come into the world.” Other men 
do not “come fa flesh,” they are “berotten of flesh” 
(John 3. 6), and are, therefore, “of earth, earthy,” while 
He w “from heaven” (1 Cor, 15. 47), 

But further, the participial clause of this testing 
declaration does not supply iis whole predicate, and 
* Jesus" stands alone as the subject of confession im the 
complementary negative clause. To say tliat “Jesus 
Christ is come in flesh,” merging the title in the proper 
name, would be fo destraate the Lord as“ Jesua Christ” 
before His coming —a theological anachronism which 
St Jolin wonlkl not have committed; rather, We is 
“Jesus Christ” now that He has come and beeause He 
hav cone, Our Lord's official designation lad not by 
this date so fir coulesced with His personal name, that 
it would be natural to rend the two as a single subject 
of definition ; 1b was stillimatter of controversy whether, 
and in what sense, “Jesus” is “Christ.” The words 
* Jesus Choosi,” as here collocated, form a eondensed 
confession by themseclves—no longer In the primary 
sense of Jol 9. 22 owhere “confessing lin as Christ” 
meant wknowledying the Jewish Messiahship of Jesus), 
but in the deeper sientfcation now attaching to“ Chrtst,” 
upon Which dhe Gnostic controversies turned, as 4 termn 
connoting Divine status or relationship synonymous 
with ‘the Word “and “the Son of God.” Accordingly, to 
confess or deny {hat Jesus is the Christ,” or is “ Christ 
come in flesh,’ was tantamount, for St Juhn and his 





'Verrea 10 and 14, tke Gal. 4. 4, represent © Gad," or “ihe Fathor," 
ae sending the Son's in John 1. 1-14 it is "the Word,” or “Only. 
begotten,” who“ beeame flesh.” In the prayer of John 17.1 “Jeans” 
indeed recalls His preincarnate “ glory” and claims frou the Father its 
restoration, but in the charscter of “thy Son”; and when in verve 3 
“ Jesus Christ” uppears—o coinbination exceptional and indeed anoma, 
lous in the Gospele—this expression describes Him whom the Father 
“has sent,” who acquired this name by His mueton, 28 in the passage 
above by His comeny. 
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opponents, to confessing or denying that Jesus ts “ the 
Son,” “the Son of God” (for the equivalence, comp. 
with this passe 2. 18 and 22, 23, also 5.5). “Jesus,” as 
we tuke it, is the grammatical subject of the formula af 
confession, © Christ” anil “eame in flesh ” being its auc- 
cessive appositional prodicates: exch word must be read 
with its distinet accent and entphasis—* Every spirit 
that confesses Jésus CArist cdae tn fésh”—that acknow- 
ledges the Divine urigin and righty of Jesus, and TIis 
ailvent in this capacity into human bodily life—* is of 
God.” In flie negative counter-slatement (ver. 95), 
fhe entire creed ia redueed to the word “Jesus” 
(comp. Hum, 4. 26, WVj—ie aceording to the boast 
reading, “re Jesus” who has just been deserihed. 

The gloss pul upon verse 3 by second-century readers 
—dissalves” for “confesses net” (p. 316)—was a just 
paraphrase of St Jolin’s dictum as against the Gnostic 
yopicevrie (livders), who parted “Jesos Christ” tte 
two beings—the ourthiy son of Mary and the heavenly 
esseneo joined to Tim for a while, which, as inany 
dipposed, came upon Jesus spiritially at [fis baptism 
to quit Vim on the cross, But “the Jesus” whom St 
John bad known, wis one from first tu Jast—the Son 
of Gad born tute die luman state, wlio retarnad do tle 
Father and lives for ever os the Lord Jesus Clirist, the 
anne yesterday and to-day. 

St Pauls confession wat chword—siproe Inrone, desis 
ie Lord {seo 1 Cor, 12. 3)—belonyed to the primary 
stave of conflict with the ortginal Jewish wubetief. As 
the Nazarene was proclaimed God's Messiah, the spirit 
of evil cried out—and §t Paul was often thus imnter- 
rupted when preaching in the Synayogue— Jesus is 
qnafhema,—He is uceursed of (iod, and was justly 
erucified; He is the abhorred, and not the clect of 
Israel!" This was to repeat the fearful shout of 
Calvary, “Away with tm!" It was a more developed 
and subtle kind of crror, partly bred within the Church, 
that St John stigmatizes. In his Ephesian circle the 
Messianic attributes of Jesus are hardly in question; 
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He would readily be acknowledged as the heir of 
prophecy and the king of Israel;* but His relations 
to the Godhead and His rank in tho spiritual realm are 
in dispute. “Jesus” and “Christ” were being separated 
anew, by metaphysical analysis instead of historical 
distinction. The prophets of Antichrist recoiled not, 
from a crucified Messiah, but from a Awmantzed Gael. 
St John's touchstone applics specifically te the current 
misbelief of his own sphere—to the spirit of Gnostical 
specnlation—as St Paul's eriterton wns addressed to the 
spirit of Jewish contumacy. 

In both eases, Josas Christ is the storm-rentre; the 
hattle sways this way and that about the persan of tho 
Bing. Now at. one point, now at. another, “the spirit 
of error” assils Wis many-sided being, very kind of 
antipathy dhat Christianity excites, in the modern as 
in the ancient world, impinges on our Lord’s name anid 
person: its shafts strike on the great shield af the 
Captain of Salvation, from whatever quarter they are 
ated, Behind other prohlenm of life and roligion, 
since Christ bias stepped into the arena, there always 
emerges this: “Whom do mon say that 7, the Son of 
man, am?” © Dost thou believe on thea Sen of Gad 2” 
Tus is our Lord’s aceost to the world, nnd to each soul 
He meets; He vives this challenge distinetly to the aye 
In which we liye, Jt is # question that searches tho 
Mnost of the mind, and probes each man to the qnrick. 
As one thinks of Jesus Christ and feelx townrds Hina, 
so in his very self lie is, 

“Herein,” says St John, “you may know the Spirit 
of God.” Sound knowledge in matters of this kind ix 
based upon spiritual facts and acquired by a spiritual 
perception. One may repeat the creed with reasoned 
assent, and yet come short of * confessing Jesus Christ.” 
The apprebension of a person, not the ucknowledgo- 


» Fhe testimony of John the Baptist had been adopted at an enely 
date in a small Jewish community of Ephesus (Acie 10. 2-7); there is 
evidence of the porsistence of this group of followers of the Baptist into 
Post-spostolic fumes, 
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ment of a dogma, is in requisition. To reach and lay 
hold of Christ in fis living personality, requires an aid 
above intellect and nature. “No man can say Jesus ta 
bord,” declared the other theological Apostle, “exeept 
in the Joly Ghost" (1 Cor. 12.33 "Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jonah,” exclaimed Jcsus to His first con- 
fossor: “flekh and blood did not revenl it unto thee, 
but my Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 16.17). The 
adoring, self-surrendering faith in Jesas Christ, which 
cries out in His presence, “ My Lord and my God © is an 
inspiration, never a mere attainment: it is the gift of 
God, meeting the souls effort and yearning toward 
iis Redecmer. To this confession the individual witness, 
alone with the whole diving Body of Christ, 1s enabled 
and compelled by the Spirit “which we have from 
Gol” ‘Phat Spirit is in fact the Supreme Confessor ; 
and the proof of the Savioursiip and Gedhliead of Jesus 
rests essentially upon the testimony of the Toly Ghost 
te dhe conseiousess of the Church, and through the 
Claireli to the world at its successive epochs. “He shall 
fastify of me” said our Lord coneerning the coming 
Paraclete, “and you alse shall testify” (John 15. 36, 27). 

2. There are two further aud supplementary tests 
applied by St .tohn im his trinl of the spirits. The 
Hirst of Uhese—a eriterion arising immediately from the 
wilnens of the Uoly Spirit—is found in the generead 
roascad af Christian beliecers, The teaching the Apostle 
denounces was repudiated by the Church, while it found 
large nceeptunce outside—“ the world hearcth them” 
(ite false prophets), The scduetions of the spirit of 
Antichrist are “overcome” by the Apostle's “little 
children.” children though they be, because thoy are 
born “of God"; in them resides a Spirit “greater than" 
that which “is in dhe world.” Plausible as the new 
doctrine was, and powerful through its aceord with 
ihe currents of the time, the readers of this letter, as 
au boly, have already rejected it (comp. p. 223} They 
folt. that it could not be true, They had broken through 
the network of error cast about them, and had flung 
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it aside. The stronger spirit in themselves is proof 
against its strong delusions, They had received an 
“anointing from the Holy One,” in virtue of which 
they “know the truth"; and they detect as by an 
instiuctive sense the “le” that counterfeits it (2. 20). 

This test, one must admit, ix difficult to apply. The 
orthodoxy dominant in a partieuiar Church, or at a 
given moment, may be something widely removed 
from the orthaloxy af the Holy Ghost. One must 
Kurvey a sufficiently large area to get the consensus 
of Chiristian faith; and one must Hmit the Apostle’s 
Waxim do the centeal and primary truths of the Gospel, 
to the sort of principles that he lid in view; it 1 
Hlegitunate te extend it to questions such as that of 
“the three orders” it Church government or the refine- 
ments of the Quinquarticular contraversy. As rogards 
Si. John's yurticalar criterion, itis remarkable that the 
catholic doctrine of the Redeemer's Person shaped itself 
from the earliest dimes inta sutharitative form, and 
has been accepted lry the Church in is several branches 
with overwhelming unanuntty ever since, Lere, above 
all, ihe eoneert of Christian testimany is elenr and full; 
euch suceending generation has made its acknowledpe- 
ment of tiod in Christ; and we can anticipate the 
acclaniition which the Seer of dhe Apocalypse beard 
arising From all created things,— 

“Onto Ein that sitteth npan the throne, and wnato the Lamb, 
Be the blessing au] tle honewr, and the glory and the dominion, 
lar ever und ayer!” 

3. Verse 6 adds to the two previous texts of the 
true and the false spirits a third, in whieh they aro 
combined. vis. tliat of agpreeaund arith the Apostotic 
fuxtiwony. © You are of God? St John asserted about 
his readers mm verse t, while “they are of the world” 
(ver. a): now he continues, speaking for himself and bin 
brother witnesses, who had "44 n aod bundled the word 
of life” (1. 1-3), Weareof@ and men are shown to 
be of God or nut of God by j ct of their hearing or 
refusing us.” 

Lie Riernal 
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This was an immense assumption to make—na piece of 
boundJess arrogance, if it were not simple truth. Lofty 
as it, ix, the assumption has now the endorsement of 
eighteen centurics behind it. Men could hardly say less 
for themselves to whom the Son of God had testified, 
“We dhat receiyeth you receiveth me, and he that 
receiveth mo receiyeth Him that sent me.” 

The eliun which John the Apostle makes in verse 6, 
has been appropriuted by the Roman Pope, who asserts 
hineolf the successor of the Apostles ay heing the 
orcajyier of St Peter's Chair. Of its pronouncements, 
therefore, the Papacy dares to say, “He that is of 
Gol, hearcthb us: he that is net of God, heareth us not, 
By this we know the Spirit of truth and the spirit 
of error.” The history of the Roinan decrees and 
amacthoras, andl the comparison of them with the word 
af Gied fn Scripture, sulliciently expose this cnormous 
pretension. The collection of the Bulix of the Bishops 
af Teme, along with some noble passages, furnishes 
awomalancholy exhibilion af human ignorance, pride, 
and passion. Otbers beside the Homanists wrest 10 the 
vitestution of their distinetive creeds this canon, which 
bulongs only to the Apostolic word, and thus narrow 
the Church of Chiist to the linot of their party-walls. 
Pomiting to Conciliar deerees and patristic texts, or to 
the historical Confessions, they say, “ Zerrby know we 
the Spirit af truth and the spirit of error!” In 
guarding against such intolerance in others, one 
needs ta bewure lest the schismatie and anti-catholie 
iemper be provoked in himself. Men have denounced 
bigetry with equal bigotry and matched shibboleth 
against shibboleth, till Christ has been pitifully divided 
and [iis seamloss robe torn into shreds to serve for the 
ensigns of contending sects. 

“We that knows God,” in the language of verse 6 
{i oy eb ewer Kt tov Gedy), Is strieily “He who is getting to 
know God "—the learner about God, the true disciple. 
Is it nol to the teaching of the New Testament that such 
men, all the world over, are irresistibly drawn, when 
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it comes within their knowledge? They follow its 
sound, they listen to the Gospels and the Epistles, 
as the eye follows the dawning light and the intent 
ear the breaking of swect musie and the famishedl 
appetite the seent of wholesome food. Tho soul that 
seeks God, from whatever distance, knows, when it 
hears the word of this salvation, that ifs quest is not 
in vain; it is getting whut if wants! The self-stylod 
“Vicar of Jeaas Christ” calls Christ's flock to obedience, 
deeming himself the universal bishop of souls, and 
mon “fice frown dum” on ull binands as frecdom and 
intelligence advance; his Allocutions sound as “ the 
voles of a stranger,” without the shepherd's uecent. 
But they will hear the voice of the Good Shepherd, and 
of those in whom the Spirit of His Jove and wisdom 
apeaks. Deter and John and Paul may stil say, to this 
modern sage of vastly increased knowledge and keen 
research, “Ilo that is of God heareth as!" We have 
found ont nothing truer or deeper about God than that 
Which these men have taught us; still *no other name 
is piven amongst men, whereby we must be saved,” 
than the Name which they preached to mankind. 
Reverenee for Jesus Christ's Apostles is to-diy tho 
common badge of varnest and religious souls, 

“From this,” then. “we know,"—starling from this 
test: for the other eriteria aro reduced and traced 
up to this. Here is found their historical spring and 
practical resort. The Church's confession of her Lord, 
and the faith that carries this confession to victory 
within the heart and intellect of the individual behever, 
both of them originate from the witness given to their 
fellows by the chosen disciples of Jesus Christ, which 
has been set down for all time in the record of Seripture. 
We believe on fim, as Jesus soid, through tke:r word 
(John 11. 20). The spirttual consciousness of the 
Church is inseparable from its historical ground in 
the New Testament, 

The apirit of the present age is vaunting and over- 
weening in its judgements; it has high qualities, and is 
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charged with mighty influences gathered from the past 
But it is mutable and ficetiny, like the spirit of every 
age before it; there are things superior to its verdict, 
and that. will not wither under its adverse breath. The 
Eternal Spirié spoke in the words of Jcsus and His 
witnesses; tlie timne-spirits, one ufter another, receive 
sentences from His mouth to whoin all judgement 
in committed, The history of human thought is, in 
effect, 2 continued “trying of the spiriia” as to“ whether 
they are of Gad” The Gnosticism: of St Jubn’s day, 
which atiempted to weigh the Gospel and Christ and 
the Apostolic doctrine in its critical scales aud to give 
the law to our Lord’s Person, was in due time judged 
at His bar and passed into oblivion. Kvery subsequent 
encounter between the Spirit of Christ and of Anti- 
christ has had tho ke tsaue. Our Lord's incarnate 
Giadhead fs the test of every creed and system, His 
worl is thea stone of Foundation on which *whoso 
falleth shail be broken ta pisces,” and that which is 
beuil, stendleth fast for cver, 


THE DIVINITY OF LOVE 


Solidarity of Love in the Universe—Love of, not ouly from God—Love 
the * One Thing needful"—Lovelessness of Man—Love and ather 
Attobates of the Gaihcad—The Inearmmation the Outeyuio of Geal'y 
Fatherhood—Hecthlehem consummated on Culvury—-Phe Surrender of 
the Son by the Father for Man's seke—The Conuquesta of Uod's 
Father-love —Divine Love “perfected” in Gaol Mon-—-Thwurked in 
Selfish Men, 


4 Heloved, let us love one another; 
For fove is of God, and evory one that loveth hath becn begottan of God, 
nod knoweth Gel. 
Tic that doth net leve, hath not known God; for God is love. 
Herein wna tmaniegod the lave af God for us,— 
In that God bath sent Tip Sen, the Only-bacottan, inte the world, 
To the end that we may live through Lim, 
Horein ia love: 
Notin that we loved God, but in thal He leved us, 
Ail sett His Bon $0 be a prapitiation for our ging, 
Beloved, if diod so Joved ug, we too are Lound to love one another. 
Cid ne one hath at any dine beheld: 
If we lave one anothor, Ged dwelleth in ur, 
And [iy love, consnimaated, is in ws. 
Herein we know that we abide in Hin, and We in us,— 
In that He both given uy of Eig Spirit: 
And we have belucld, ond da bear withoxs, 
That the futher bath pent tie Sen te be Suviour of the world." 
] Joun 4, 7-14. 


CHAPTER XX 
TNE DIVINITY OF LOVE 


LL &t John's arguments lead to one conclusion, 
all his appeals linve one intent: “ Beloved, lect 
us luvo one another.” Heayen und earth, nature and 
prace, the old times and the new, sound (ao lim ears one 
strain: “Little children, Jove one anether!” This is 
the gist of the Epistle, and formed the burden of the 
aged Apostle’s niinistry (see pp. 49, 105). Pwiee already 
has he ¢niarged on the «command of love,—urging it 
in chap, % 7-ll as the law of a true life for man, 
and in chap. 3. 18-178 as the sign of a new birth from 
Gods die hes now to growind those positions by 
showing thad fore is of the raxenice of God Himaclfi The 
pare affection glowing in homan hearts comes from 
the bosom of the Father; the spark of brotherly love 
cherished under the chills and obstractions of carthly 
fellowship, has been kindled from the fires that barn 
everlustingly in the bemg of the All-hely. The 
solidarity of love—our love one with that dwelliug 
in the infinite God, all love eeoutring In one Pvime 
comunanion and communwealth: this thought possesses 
the writer's mind far the rest of chapter 4. Heo holds 
it up as a jewel to the sun; cach turn of expression, 
like anvther facet, flashes out sume pew ray of heavenly 
Hight. 
The paragraph before us is hortatery and ethical 
rather than theological, The Apostle is commending 


. Beo Chapa. XT and XVIL. 
a 
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love, not defining or explaining God. To the three 
tests Isid down in verses 1-6 of the true and false 
spirits abroad in the world, viz. the confession of the 
incarnate God in Christ, the verdict of the Christian 
consciousness, and the sentence of the Apostolic word 
(aee Chap. XIX), a fourth is now virtually added. 
Faith in the incarnate, redeeming Son of God wérks 
by love, like no other power thut has touched mankind ; 
by thia outeome Christinn doctrine verifies itself and 
vindicates its origin. The spiril of love cvincides with 
“the Spirit of truth" (var. 6)},— 


“That mind and soul according well, 
Mey wake ona music." 


Their identity constitnices the reality of life. Here 
the Apostle John's inmost convictions are rovted—in 
the expenence of the life did with Christ in God. 
“God is Hgbt” at onee and “love”: “grace and truth 
caine -—-clemonts one and indtvisible—"throagh Jesus 
Christ” Globn f. 17) ‘Phe best is always the truest 
and surest. At the core of the universe, in the inner- 
most eubsiance of things, there is found a pure pood- 
will, Love furnishes, (herefore, the practical guarantee 
of religious truth: “Tle that loveth is born of God, 
and kuoweth God" (ver, 7). The two requirements 
that were proserthed to us in chip. 3. 23—" that we 
should beHeve the same af God's Son Jesus Christ” 
(in other words, should told fast the rath about 
Him), and “ should love anuther “—on which the fourth 
chapter turns, are complementary demunds, The love 
of the Christian is born of and fed from bis faith ; his 
faith blossoms oul. and fractifies in his love. 

Three main ideas respecting the love revealed in 
Christ emergo from this section of the letter: fove's 
gaurce In the nature of God, love's snautfestation In the 
mission of Christ, and dures consnwiunatiaon in the 
Christian brotherhood. Thexe steps of thought are 
mInarked by the three leading sentences, “ God is love,” 
“He sent Tis Son a propitiation,” and “If we love 
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one another, His love hath been perfected in us.” We 
trace, then, in the course of these verses the fountain, 
the stream, and the issue of redeeming love. 

1. “Love is of God,” “God is love” (vera. 7, 8). The 
former apophthegm bottoms itself upon tho latter. 
They serve severally to justify the two assertions mile 
about the lover of his brothren, “ that he is begotten of 
God "—his new nature springs from the Eternal Fouut 
of love; and that “he knows (iod"—sinco he knows 
love, and that is just what Gad is. 

God sends us many blessings from outside Himeelf ; 
‘every good gift is from above” (James 1,17). Health 
of body, friendship and natural kindness, rain and auu- 
shine, flowers sand apringtide—these are from Gol, 
being Ilis creatures bestowed on us. We ennnot say, 
withont a pantheistic confusion of ideas, that they are 
of God, for God’s own nature is not in any or all of 
such boonties. Men enjoy them richly apart from the 
Bestower ; they due not serve of themselves to bring 
God to the mind; it is dy inference rather thin 
intuition that we conneet Tin with them. Jt is other- 
wise with the “love” that St Jolo deseribes —the 
spiriiual gravitation drawing soul to seal, the profound 
emotion nniting tuo children of God which fills Christian 
assetibies wid burns in the hearth-fires of the house- 
hold of faith. This flane is fanned by the breath of 
the Holy Spirit; ite heat and life are drawn from io 
other source than the heart of the ternal. 

*Uerein is Joye”: here is the sun which shines 
through all love's heavens, here {he foontaiu-head from 
which its dhousand strenms derive; “herein bave we 
known love" (3.10). In this diselosure a clue to cro 
tion is given us; the secret mind of God toward His 
universe comes to light, in the revelation of the Father 
made by Jesus Christ; for, as the Apostle teaches ¢lsc- 
where, “all things were made through” Cirist, tho 
eternal Word aud Will of the Father. Tho discovery 
brings peace; it gives to our souls the rest vainly 
suught elsewhere. The heart craves affection, as the 
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understanding craves knowledge. The poetry of the 
human race, the romantic flights of fancy, the delights 
of home, the sacrifices of friendship and patriotism, all 
tontify to this deep hunger which springs up afresh 
in every young soul, to the immense capacity for love 
in our common nature. In callousness men conceal, 
or beat down within them, this instinct; folly and 
depravity terapt them to slake the thirst at poisoned 
springs, or they “haw out for themselves broken 
cisterns that ean hold no water.” Their very sins point 
to the need and the capability for better things At 
the bettem of our restless passions lics the aching of 
the huaiwn heart for the love of God. Through the 
woary gonerations the children of nen have groped 
and fumished for a perfect sympathy, for some endur- 
ing and adequate afieetion. It is found at last, and the 
Apostle shouts thle great earcha, “ Herein is love !” 

St Jolin arguos by contrast; the lights of his picture 
tre developed by deep shadows (comp. 3. 10-12). He 
renunds us where love is not, that we muy better 
realize where indeed it is: “Not that we loved God” 
tf there be love between ourselves and the Creator, 
it cdlidk nal begin with us. In hunan affections it is 
offen hard ta tell upon whose part the attraction 
cammenced ; there is no difliculty in deciding here, 
Wo ought to lave loved God: we were made for this. 
We eould loves; many objects won and hell our regard, 
while the heart was cold) toward its Maker. We 
feared Hirw and worshipped Hon from » distancee— 
the Unknown and Undesired; we did not love 
Him. Thus many of St Johi's renders, then and now, 
must confess, The dhings we hankered for and 
dreamed over, the prizes that glittered in our eyes 
—-alas, God was nol in them; we desired, we admired 
everything, anything, vather thin EHinn who is the 
eentre and glory of all. Frou: the Father of sptrits 
love originates, uot from His erring children. The 
heart of man—selfish, vain, impure—could never have 
given birth to aught that resembles the gospel of Jesus 
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Christ, God “loved us when we were dead in tres- 
passes and sins,” and “reconciled us to Himself when 
we were enemies” (Rom. 5. 8, 10). He loved us then, 
as Jesus saw; for His rain moistened our fields, His 
aun shene along our pathway; His Spirit gavo strength 
to our frame and light to cur reason, even while we 
used strength and reason against the Giver. On His 
part forbearanee, pity, forgiveness, Jove—a goodness 
ever leading to repentance; on man's part coldness, 
pride, unbchef, rebellion—*the carnal mind” that “is 
enmity against God” (Rom. 8. 7). 

Wo spoke just now of love as being a necessity for 
man, a demand supplied by the Gospel of Christ. But 
this sa one-sided view; such males of statement put 
ourselves in tiie first placo rather thon God. The 
Gospel was in trath a necessity for Giods own love. 
"God ts lave” and love must bless. It is a comruinica- 
tive principle, nud Juoks for reciprocity; il consumes 
the heart till it finds vont, The Gospel of Jesua Christ 
is nothing else than God's Joye taking voice and shape, 
God's Jove rending ihe veil and Joohing forth. Long 
tae had it refreiwed itself: now rt will be held back no 
longer; it will stop at no sacrifice, and de alfronted by 
no rejection; ab aay cost the Father's love nust win 
back inan’s rebel heart und save the doomed race. One 
is overwhelmed do think of the infinite depth and force, 
the awiul passion and the iron restraints, of that love 
for nan in the being of the Abnighty which sent is 
Sou upon the work of redemption. 

Tn asserting that “God is love,” the Apostle docs not 
menn that He ix Jove and nothing more; this attribute 
docs not make up the sum of the Infinite (Gea p. 93). 
Other predicates hold equally of Him, Guard is reeson, 
Giod ix ae, God is conscience, is rightvousness, Whion 
“Jesus Christ the righteous” was said, in dying, to 
have been “a propitiation for our sins” (ver. 10; 2. 2), 
this fuplied, unless St John has twisted the word 
iAaouse from ita accepted meaning, a high and just 
resentinent In God against transgression, beside the 
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Jove He bears to the tranagressors (see pp. 120-129). 
But when we ascribe to the Supreme those other 
attributes, we do it with a certain reservation or even 
misgiving, and remembering that His thoughts are not 
our thoughts) We feel the danger of limiting the 
Godhead in the directions indicated, by our defective 
finite eategorics. When we say “God is lave,” we 
declare on truth the hardest of all to believe, but a 
truth that, onee realized, can be believed utterly and 
brings with it none of the embarrassment attaching 
to other definitions. For love (a@ydrn)}—that is, self- 
duvotion to other rational and moral beings, 4 pure 
good-will that goes out to all whom it can reach— 
ix a notion simple and compleie, and capable of 
indefinite expansion. It posits only a universe of 
personal being, and a mind that can embrare the 
whole. In love the contradictions of fiuite and intinite 
vanish. In its purity, love is the same in man and in 
God—in the drop and in the ocenn; the cumpatibility 
af the lhivine with the human in Jesus Christ raises 
no dilhenliy on this point. It is love that makes 
ihe muon of the two natores in one person conceivable, 
and mects the prohleins of ihe incarnation. This, then, 
Ix the fovas of the Christin revelation of God; aroutid 
it, all the lights play, all dhe forees work; about this 
centre the ideas and images of the New Testament 
yroup themaclyes and dake their measure and cuom- 
plexion. When we are taught that “God is lieht” 
(i. 5), this of course means more than love: but it 
deas signify Iove in the first instance. Love is the 
prounid-colour of the New Testament picture of God; 
other altributes blend with this and melt themselves, 
ms one may say, into love to make the perfect 
splendour of the Godhead. 

2. This chief glary of Gud was veiled from men until 
Christ came: “In tlas ies anenifestetd the love of 
God—in that Tle sent His Son.” 

{In our Lord's person there shone, aecording to 
St Jolins testimony, ‘the ylory as of the Only- 
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begotten from the Father” (John 1, 14)—-of One reflect- 
ing by immediate derivation and in unshared fulness 
the being of the Eternal; and love was the glery of 
His glory. No other religion gained more than glimpses 
uf thisiwystery., Judaism was taught. the righteousness 
of God; Greek thought approhended Him as wieder: 
mnotern seiente posits Gad as furee; Jesus Christ 
displays Him aa fore—not denying nor ignoring other 
axpects of the Divine, but centring and co-ordinating 
them in this, The perfect glory of the invistble God 
iy seen onby where St Paul beheld it, *in the face of 
Jesus Christ” (2 Cor, 4. (h. 

There are three statements in this paragraph abont 
the love of God which was displayed m the nussion 
Of Jess Christ: first, * Cod has sent His Sen, dhe 
Ouly-hegotten, into the world, that we anight live 
threueh Him”; second)y, “He sent His Son a pro- 
Pitiation for our sins”: thirdly, “the Pather has sant. 
the Son as Saviour of the world.” The first sentences 
deckires the design of Christ's incarnation ; the second 
the fae of Christ's atonement. The seeaml makes 
a othimax to the first: i the sending af the Only- 
begotten love “wis waaufesfed (ver, Wy but the 
Apostle writos “ Heroin rs loves” when he points to the 
setuling of the Son as “a propitintion for our sins” 
(ver, 10). The broad and final issue of both, as ue 
knowledged in the faith of the Church, ms declared in 
verse Ji, assuring us that not “we” alone, but “ithe 
world" is the object of dhe inission of the Son of Gud. 
The sacrilice of the Cross forms the crowning moment 
of the manifestation; “God was in) Christ,” wrote 
St Ponl @ Cor. &. 19), “reconeilimg tha world unto 
Himself" The entire arope of the mianifestution—a 
human tnearnation and a world-atonement—is embraced 
in the great saying of John 3. 16, “God so loved the 
world that: He gave Lis Son, the Only-begotten, that 
whosoercr believeth on [lim should net perish, but 
have eternal life.” 

(l) Every syllable in verse 9 is charged with meaning. 
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Hig Son God has sent—no servant, or created angel— 
but the Only One, Mis perfect image, the object of His 
unmeasured love, His other self. Jfath sent (awieraAcev) 
—no iransient. but o permanent commission; the 
eoming af Christ is a historic fact, hut it is also an 
enduring power, a fixed and effectual certainty; in 
going away, fhe Lord Jesus said, "Lo, Iam with you 
always!" fate fhe aeorld—that meuns, with St John, 
the present. evil world, the enemy's country ruled by 
“the prince of the world,” who sits in possession a8 a 
“strong man armed,” to bo overpowered only at the 
cost of death (see Chap, XID. FAat we aight five 
(Chaney, cone fo fe) theough Him—for without Christ 
our life was mere cult and death, 

We inst venture on the eomparison which the 
Apostles words plainly imply—"“tke Father sent the 
Aon” s ony Lor taught as to read the paternal heart 
of God by the affections that move in ourselves, 
though evil doward our children, We know perhaps 
wilt it costs a father or mother to fet the heart's 
ehild yoonét the eall af daty and for the love of souls 
info seane perilous climate, to a life of manifold hard- 
alippand clisgust. Sone parents refuse the sacrifice ; 
they are not“ iinitators of God” Are we nof te under- 
sland that there was a real surrender and a parting, 
Th some some, on the side of God—an oselipse of “the 
brightness of the Father's glory,” an impoverishment 
al heayen—when the Only-begetten “went into the 
world?” When the cternal Son took on Himself the 
nature of flesh and blood and shut Himself withm 
its walls, when Ha submitted to the infirmities and 
fomptations of fraik suffering: hbunanity—when He 
thus “enme forth from the Father and eame into the 
world “-~-1f words wean anything, and if it he permitted 
us to think in any positive way about the relations 
af the jineurnate Son to the Godhead, there was a 
veritable yielding and putting Himself to cost on the 
part of tho Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; He 
“apared not His own Son, but gave Him wp for ua all" 
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(Rom. § 32). To say this, is “anthropomorphism” - 
if you liko, it is speaking Kar’ avlswror; but the incarna- 
tion is itself a mighty utterance of God in human 
terms, ond we ennnot conecive of the Eternal ia 
definite purpose in avy other fashion, nor oxcept on 
the assumption that our nature by all that is deepest 
and best in if nurrors the Divine. 

(3 If this had been all and the sacriliee had stopped 
at the incarnation, how signal a proof of God's love 
to mankind, that “He has sent His only Son into the 
world” to give ua life through im! Bunt there is 
more—wonder suceceding wonder, the birth in Beth- 
Iehem, tho life at Nazareth, the three years of toil 
and teaching, followed by the death of Calvary—tho 
incarnation chlminating in the atonement: God * sent 
iis Son to be a peopitintion for our sins.” “Herein 
is Jove” here the conclusive evidence that “God 
loved us" whe “had not Joved Mine” (ver. 10). Tho 
Only-begotien of the Father steps down at the Father's 
beliest from the throne of heaven to the Hle of an 
afflteted and despised man —downwerd apnin ab the 
Bline comnmand to erneiiixion wand the grave (sco ibis 
words tn Folin 10.18). The Divine Teacher and Master 
of men becomes (heir sin-bearer; “the Giood Shepherd” 
must fulfil His shepherding by “giving Dis lite for 
the sheep,” 

The Church makes much of the love of Jeux im all 
this. Perhaps she does not always please Him in the 
manner of her praise. Our gralitade should not stop 
dhort at Jesus Chris. He was jealous apon tis pot, 
wishful above everytlung that men should recognize 
fhe love af the Father. “To eame,” ile always said, “not 
to doa will of mine, but the will of Him that sent me” 
(Jobu 6. 38, &e.); Christ would not allow us to regard 
Him as our Savicur In distinetion from God, bat 
unly as acting for God, with God the ‘Father im- 
pellag and approving JJim. Jesus Christ iw the full 
and proportioned image of the invisible God. Our sins 
are no lesa intolerable to the Son than tu the Father. 
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This repugnance caused the constant distress of His 
life; it pave the sting to His death, that He should be 
‘numbered with the transgressors.” On the other 
hand, the pity that the Lord Jesus felt for human 
suffering, und the delight He had in savmg sinners, 
eame from the bosom of the Father, His lLeart was 
full of the love that seut Mim. 

Shall we not think, then, with a trembling amaze- 
mont of the love of God to onr raec, which carried cut, 
as jt had prepared, the awful sacrifice? The Father 
heud the Son of 1s love when He eried in agony, 
“Of it be powsthle, let this cup pass "—and He did not 
take it away. Phe Almighty Father saw Wun, the 
Wellbeloved im whom there was no spot of blame, 
led as adamh to the slaughter; saw [Dim stretched 
ont with naked Jimbs and nailed uwpon Ls cross and 
lifted up before the mocking crowd, and hanging im His 
hleod for those long hours, insulted, tortured, aban- 
doned. till the Patient One mast ery, “ My Ged, why 
hist Thou forsaken me?” and stttl no hand reached 
forth to sive, no arrows of vengeaure Inunched against 
the murderers of the Son of tod; the drendful seene 
went on oandisturbed toa its close, till the Safferer 
Himself should say 1b is tinished.”” God would not 
save His Sou, uutil that Son had saved us. 

All this the Goe and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
Withesaed mul (aust we net say?) endured; the whole 
evelit was, in facet, controlled by lis determinate 
coansel amd forekampwledge. tiod is not glorified by 
dhe erediting of Him with an infinite stvicism, an 
“dUupessivity that makes no response ta the delight 
ov audish of Hisuniverse., Not so does Jesus teach us, 
when he tells that “there is joy in the presence of 
ihe angels of God over one sinner that repenteth |” 
The love we averibe to tlhe Father as His highest praise 
world mean nothing intelligible to us, if we were to 
supposa that the experience of the Only-berotten 
left it unaffected, that the distress of our Lord east 
no shadow on the bliss of heaven and sent no thrill 
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of sympathetic pain to the heart of the Divine, which ia 
for ever one in Son and Father. 

“God commendcth Fits own love to us," says St Paul, 
“m that Christ died for us” (Rom. 5. 8). The proof 
lies in the cost of the ancrifice ta Him whe “aparcd 
not His own Son.” Granting Jesus Christ to be the 
very Son of God, here on the Father's business and 
under His direction, no other explination of tlie event 
of His death is possible, From love to men and with 
the purpose of redceminy them from sin, God sent Its 
Sou to suifer and die, and contemplated the sacrifice 
from cternity. Indeed, our Lord scems to suy that God 
loved Hin for this very reason—not for His own sake 
micrely, but for His devotion to as: “ Therefore doth the 
Feather love me, beeruse [ lay down my life” Glolin 10. 
17). St Juhn, with St Paul, glories m1 nothing so much 
asin the cross of his Lord, heeause the propttiation 
that it makes for sin displays the love of God in its 
uttermost reach, and reveals a prace that overmateles 
mans abounding guilt, When one knows tii love, 
he knows Gad. The universe has no pgrentor seeret 
to tell him; heaven and eternity will be but the un- 
folding of “the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 

Now this manHestation has proved no idle display, 
no spectacle for mere wonder and dolight, bat w 
transforming energy—a light to lighten the nations, 
a leaven to leaven the lump of humanity. The revela- 
tion of Gad in Christ and dix cross has prevailed 
agalnst bitter cstrangemont and determined unbelief 
and rooted antipathy; if has reached the conscience 
of the world, it linus gone to the heart of mankind. 
Witnesses to the long succession of the Guspel’s 
triumphs through the centuries sinee the Apostolic 
aye, we adopt with a richer meaning than his own 
St John's profession, “ We have boheld, and do testify, 
that the Father hath sent the Son as Saviour of the 
world” (ver. 14). “EF saw, and lo, « yroat multitude,” 
eries the Seer of the Apocalypse, “which none could 
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number, out of every nation, and of all tribea and 
peoples and tongues, standing before the throne and 
before the Lamb; and they cry with a loud voice, say- 
ing, Sulvation to our God that sitteth upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb!” (Rey. 7.9, 10). What St John saw in 
the spirit of prophecy, is becoming accomplished fact. 
The manifestation of God's love in the offering of 
Calvary will before long be visible to the whole world ; 
it. will he recognized by the reverent and grateful spirit 
af auuikind. 

4. The unique thought of the paragraph lies, however, 
in verses 1] and 14%, in the conception here given of the 
effort of God's love upon men, culminating in the daring 
words, “Wis Jove hath heen perfreled in as,” or {to 
ronder the senieneo more exaetly) “exists in us,—a 
love mide perfect.” 

The Divine love, when first mumifested, found na 
dead, for God “sent Tis Son into the world, tiuat we 
might eame to lite theough Win” (ver. 5 it found us 
foreess, Whon (hoe Apostle goes on to say dn ver. 10), 
“Hi. was not that we loved God,” there is a sad titolés 
here; a8 St Paul puts it, “The mind of the flesh is 
eanuty agntmat God,” “we were living m malhece and 
envy, datetul, hating one another” (Rom. & 7, Prt. 3. 3}; 
aud St Jolt bas told us that te “leve the brethren” 
is to “have passed out of death ite fe” oh. 1h. Lite, 
in the Christian sense, subsists by love and knows itself 
in the eonselousness of love, Now the love Divine 
came in Jesus Christ to communicate itself, to form 
itself in us; so, to use Ha own words, “Tie came that 
we might lave lite, and have it abundantly” (John 10. 
10). St Jubn and the people of his Churches by virtua 
af their abounding brotherly love are rich possessors 
of the new Jife which touched the world m Christ. 

When the Apostle writes, “TE God so loved as, we 
eupht also to love one another,” what is bis argument P 
where does the obligation lis? Docs he mean, + We 
must pay the great Lover buck im kind: we must love 
the children for the Father's sake"? Itis a loftier and 
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directer appeal that he really makes; the logie is that 
of imitation, not of bare gratitude: “ Being God's chil- 
dren (3. 1) and knowing His love in Christ (see ver. 16}, 
we rust be like Him; the Fathers own Jove to men 
beats in our breast; for We is in us, We has piven us 
of His Spirit” (vers. 13,10). We are reminded of the 
saying of Jesus, which extends this saperhuman affer- 
tion to infinite lenvihs, “Love ye your enemies, tliat 
ye may be children of your Father whe is in heaven. 
¥e shall be perfect, nx your heavenly Father is perfect” 
(Matt. 4. 44-48); and of St Pan's injunction, “Be 
imitators of God aa beloved children, and walk in love 
as Christ also loved us.” “Who was 12” says St Peter 
in justifying before strait-laced Jewish believers: his 
cousorting with Gentiles in the house of Cornelius— 
“wis Tonble to withstand God?" (Acts 11.17) Sines 
Ho has called these alieus inta Lis Jhousehold sand 
bestowed on them His Spirit, “giving then the like 
gift as tous,” Tis love to them may not be gaits; 
we migst give it free course. This man er that nay 
he antipathetie to myself, his temper averse from ming, 
his style and babits ef mind unarengenial,—naturally, 
I should anislike and avoid hin: but God loves and 
owns the man—how can T oppose is gracious will or 
despise what God esicems? ‘Plus is the argument that 
beats duwn pride, and inakes coldness of lroart amongst 
Christians winean and miserable thing. 

But, in the Apostles sense of the matter, dere ts 
something deeper than tniiedion in dls conformiag 
of human love to the Divine: Gels own Father-love 
is in the brothor-love of Lia children, and) es cosine 
auttied fn lherrsy—rimAcepieg Ge ipde tare. The eternal 
love that. sent Chiist on His errand, attains ita full 
sway and development, and realizes itscelP te perfection, 
only when men love one another in Christy fashion. 
“For God can do nothing vreater in [lis love than to 
realize in us Elis nimermosd, niture, which is Joye, anid so 
to make within us His fixed dwelling-place” (2B. Weiss). 
Till we are brought to this, till perfect love bas cust 
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out in God's children all bitterness, meanness, self-will 
and self-seeking, the love of the Father finds itself 
wanting and imperfect, since it misses its due effect 
and full display, and ia robbed of its crown of beauty. 
Deapite its grand revelation in the person and the 
eross of Christ, the infinite love of God still manifests 
iteclf to the world a maimed and half-impotent thing, 
becauae of the sour spirit, the envioua and coutentious 
temper, of so many of those who represent it to their 
fellows, As Christ the Author of faith “could not 
do many mighty works” where unbelief stood in His 
way, so God the Father of love cannot be known in 
fis proper character nor accomplish His perfect work, 
where His human instruments arc flawed with sin 
mx Fis witnoeses by their lovelessness gainsay love's 
inessage sent through therm. 

“The neme of God ix biasphomed becanse of you,” 
sail St Panl io unworthy Jews (Rom. 2. 34); and 
“heennuse of you the love of God is denied,” le would 
have snid to wnlevely Chrisiinns, They thwart the 
love of the Almighty. They reduce it, so far ne in 
them lies, to a broken foree, a preat endeavour that 
hrs tuled to reach ite mark. Happy is it for the man 
from whowe heart and Jife all abstructien to the good 
plensure of God's saving will las passed away; “in 
him verily is the love of God perfected.” 
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“Whosnerer should confead that Jesus is the Son of Gol, 
Cind dwcHeth in hima, wel he in Gexl. 
Au] we diave come to know, and have believed, the love that Gad hath 
In recurd to 
Ciewl is lowes 
And he that ebidedh in love sbideth mm God, and God abideth in hin. 
Jierein bath love been perfected in us, that we muy have confidence in 
the diy af judgement, 
Because is That Other is, ho we also are in thing world, 
There is nu fear in love, but the perfeet love deiveth ont four; 
Beenuse four hath poniahment, hut be tlivt feaceth bath net been 
perfected in lave. 
We love, becanre [Je firab Jeved us. 
Tf any one should say, *t love God,” aud hite Ina brother, he js a liar; 
For he that doth oot love his brothes, whore be hath seen, 
Cantet love God, who he tivth net seen, 
And this conpnandiunk we have from ilean, 


That lie who leveth God, should Joye who hie brother.” 
1 Joas 4. 15-81, 


CHATTER XXI 
BALVATION BY LOVE 


ERSES 7-21 of ihis ehupter form the longest 
paragraph in the pistle, There is no inter- 
ruption In the eurrent of thought, and our seetional 
division at this poméi may appear artificial St. Jaln 
1h Pursniae the same theme—to dim ao pever-eoasing 
wonder and entranrement-—the thought of the eter 
Father's love, that flows throveh Christ tite Tinian 
sonls and draws thent mto blissful union with itself 
and with each other. To think that “God so daved 
the world!" We traced redeeming love, in verses 7-14, 
froin its seuree ty the beg of God te ita eonsumiination 
In the brotherhood of ibe Church, Ht seein as thong 
thera were nething more to be said opon this line; 
when the Apostle has shown that “ the lowe of God has 
been perfected "in Christian mon who are true to their 
calling (ver. 12), and that by such manifestation of (ods 
goodness made im their lives they ure assared of His 
indwelling (ver. 13) and vorify to the world the truth 
of the Hedeemer'y mission (ver. 14), the Apostioe luis 
surely exhausted tha subject.; he haa said the last 
possible word upon it. There is, in fact, scarecly u 
single new word, or new item of thought, in the Jast 
seven verses of the chapter. These suntences are for 
the most pert a rehearsal of ideas that we have already 
met in the letter; but the combination vives them fresh 
import and significance. They are brought into reln- 
tion with the love manifest in the character of Jesus, 
343 
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where all Christian truth is focussed by 8t John; they 
are thus made to shine with new light, and to yield 
applications not apparent before. 

The ideas of this section are accessory and supple- 
mental to the governing conception of the last asction; 
it is difficult to present them in a clear analysis. The 
teaching of verseca 15-21 may be reduced, however, to 
the following topics: the connexion of Christian love 
and faith (vers, 15, 16}, the relation of love to judgement 
(vers. 17, 18), the identity of love to God and love to 
men (vors. 19-21); in othor words, fuve fives by faith, 
fore erates out fear, love unites God and man within one 
brrest. 

I. The conception that we have juat elicited from 
verses 15 and 16 is only apparent upon reading these 
sentences in the light of the earlier context. At the 
end of chapter 3, as we remember (pp. 306, 307), St 
Jolin laid down two things as the tokens of a genuine 
Christianity —* that we should belicve the name of the 
Son of God, aml that we should love one another.” The 
false teachers of the day were discredited upon both 
polite: they did not believe what this name ullirms 
-- tht Jesus and CArewé are one, and that He is 
the Son of God; and they were wanting in brotherly 
love and practical benevolence. Ai the same tine, 
the Gnostics assumed to be "dwelling in God,” to be 
spiritually united with the Deity, in a manner beyond 
that of ordinary Christian believers, by virtue of their 
deeper knowledye of God's bemy. The Apostle, there- 
fore, brought to bear upon their pretensions a two-fold 
text: im the tirst paragraph of chapter 4 (vers, 1-6) he 
applicd to the spirit of errur the touchstone of a sound 
faith in the person of Christ; and in the second para- 
graph, whieh we last discussed, he opposed to it the law 
af Divine love operative in the mission of Christ. Now 
he proceeds to draw these two principles together, and 
he finda that they are one. Verses 1-6 and verses 7-14 
are fused together and brought to a single point in 
verses 15, 16. To say that “if any one confesses that 
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Jesus Christ is the Son of God, God dwells in him,” is 
to reaffirm in experimental language what was declared 
more abstractly in verse 2, that “every spirit which 
coufeaseth Jesus Christ as come in Ulesh is of God"; 
the same criterion was piven, for the detecting of Anti- 
christ, in chap. 4 23, 23; once more this challenzo 
will ring ont (chap. 5. 1) in the words, “Every one 
that. believes thal Jesus is the Christ, has been begotten 
of ¢rod." 

But why should the assertion of the Godhead of Christ 
be made fist here? how does the confessien af this 
determine God's dwelling in men? “That. Jesus is the 
Son of God" is a theological dogma, a metaphysical 
article of fhe creed: what has this to do with et lteal 
Christiuuity ? Mach every way. The great docteinal 
affirnwition oof yerse 75 comes in between the state. 
ments of expertinental religion iade in verses 14 and LG, 
and i the link connecting them; it supplies the key 
to them doth. ole Cyate)” the Apostle writes in 
verse T]oopposing ditmselP ard dris renders da men whe 
profess aa different doe(rine--" ire have beheld and de 
bear witness that the Father hath sent the Som as 
Saviour of the world” (ver, 11}; and again, with te 
sane emphasis, © We Gyete} "-~—not those of lers-- * have 
known and have lelicved theJove thad Gad hath toward 
us. For it is tose only who diseern i Jesus the Son 
of God, whe see in His coming tlre anission of the Sav 
sent by the futher for the world’s salvation, who appre- 
hend the scope of the Christian redemption and can 
tostify with effect thereto; to others if must seen lesser 
aud lower thing. Understanding as those do—-as they 
alone can da—the transcendent groutuess of the Savionr 
and Eis infinite preciousness ta Gud, they realize the love 
of God which gave Him to the world. The man who 
gives this testimony is of thea Father's mind coneern- 
ing Christ; he has heard tho Voiee which said from 
heaven, “ This is my Son, in whom fF aim well-pleased ”; 
he is one with God in regard to Jesus Christ and the 
purposes of yruce disclosed in Elin Sou “Goud dwells in” 
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the confeasor of this truth and he “dwells in God,” since 
the Father who sent His Son, and the believing soul 
that recoives Him, have come to agreement about Him 
und are at peace in Tim (p. 91). The acknowledgement 
of the Divinity of Christ is neccessary for a proper sense 
of the love of God, Tt was no inferior messenger, noe 
ereature-angel, no cfluence or emanation, or single ray 
of [lin glory out of many; it was the Only-begotten, 
“the fulness of the Godhead,” the Word that was God 
with Gal in the beginning, whom “God sent inte the 
world, thut we might live through Him.” Hy the 
Divine glory of Christ wo cstimate the love of the God 
who gave [lim to our race. The hurgeness of Llis salwa- 
tian is measured by the majesty of the Saviour's person, 

Any (heory, whether of tbe angiont Gnostic or the 
modern Unitarian type, which makes Clirist's natare 
less tliut Divine, makes God's love less than perfect 
in the sume proportion, The theolopy which robs 
Christ of His Godhead, robs God of the glory af His 
lave, and robs man of the one belief that penerates 
i perfert leye within him. To wenken faith is to 
deadeu love. Faith in the Divine Sonship ond twnission 
of Jesus Christ is the channel along which God's 
redeeming love is flawing into the world. Obstriet 
thd channel, aod you arrest the work of salvation ; 
you irpoverish the world of the love of God, which 
beats wilh all ifs strength in the hearta of those whe 
knew God's own Son for thoir Saviour. 

Faith begets love in the ehildren of God, beeanse tt is 
fuith én Joya: “we have known and have believed the 
leve? Gint God has in as.” Faith's issue is love, for ite 


"Hpeic fyruecupes kai wemedreteagew ray byte ark. (ver. 16), The 
tro vers form a compound verb,in which the iden of feltef qualifies 
and explains what is, in this ease, the primary and predominant idea of 
Knowledge" (Weosteott), repented fron) verse 14. This accounts for the 
accuraiievs following wemoresaper, under the regimen of the dominant 
tyracawey; otherwise, weretw with the accusative meang to “ entrust." 
The purfect tense indicates the settled, effective charactor of the faith 
signified. On ithe fori fyrwed, see p. 150. The expression “ the lova 
whith God hath tn aa" Gv qute)—not “for us,” " toward ug” (yy 
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object is love; it lays hold of the Jove that is in God, 
aud roprodaces that love in its own working, Faith is 
the channel hy which God's love imparts itself and dinds 
passage through the world, pouring from heart. to heart. 
Faith is the paze by which, as men look on the Divine 
glory in the face of Jesus Christ, they are “ transformed 
into the same image” (2 Cor. 3.78) We understand 
therefore how the Apostle can sayin the two succeeding 
verses (15 and 16), using ideutien! terme bat reversing 
the order of the clauses, first, that’ God dwells im lim 
and he in God.” who “ conlesses Jesus as Gadd's Som”: 
then, that "be dwells in God and God in hin,” who 
“dwells iu love.” For thus to confess Jesus is to realize 
God's love to men; and le who realizes Gols Jove am 
this way beeonies possessed hy it, and is thus, in elect, 
possessed by God Timself. Jle*dbvells in love “as one 
srrrounded by its atniuosphere, bathed in iis bieht—atnl 
HO dovells in Gok"; his sonl is Ged with its frnpranes, 
Inspired by its efftience, swayed by is motions-- aid so 
diod dwells mn hit.” 

For’ Gad is lave.” A second thine this equatien is 
Biide; fH is repeated ii verse P6 fron: verse 8. This ts 
the watelovord of the Apostle Tohits tis mot. dhe whole 
mexsnge of his Gospel (see po 8h) bot i is the distine- 
fave note of it: in these three words dies atl dhat he 
has inostat heart fo suey. God the Pather has put Ilis 
very sell inte the gift of desus Cheisi, seadiag His Son 
from Tits besomis and such oa gift denonsteates, as no 
other boon eould, dhict Gie is fore tawsard nian. Una 
the Eternal spent on saving ran the whole finite 
erenlion, this would have cost little. aud) proved but, 
little in the way of love, compared to the snerifice of 
the Only-begotien. Thus in verses 15 and 160 the 
Apostle finds in the Divine Sonship of Jesus, the world’s 
Saviour, tle evidence that.“ Giod ms love,’ as in verse 8 
he found in (be answering love of the believer the sign 
Wea, OF Mpce OF He wie} —polnts to Christian believers as those in whoin 
God's love is Jadged, invesled ; in whom it finds ria sphere and tho object 
ou which itrests ; comap. verse 12 (pp. 339, ddd). 
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that he haa received this evidence and knows God 
aslove. Jesus Christ, coming from the open heart of 
the Godhead, roveals the love that burns there; and 
men who caich the flame from Him, kindle its fire 
all through the world. 

2. From the dwelling-place of the soul in God, the 
Apostle looks on toward “the day of judgement” and 
the fears that it excites (vers. 17, 18), More than ones 
he has directed our thoughts this way. In chap. 2. 28 
he urged the readers to “abide in God, thet if Christ 
sliould bea munifested, we inay have confidence and not 
ba astumed before Him at Wis coming.” This antiei- 
pation lay behind the words of chap. 3.3, “ Every one 
who Jing this hope set an Hit, purifies himself ax Te 
(Christ) is pure": and oof yerse 19 in the same chapter, 
“Herein we shall know that we are of the tenth, and 
shill assure our hearts befors Hin” In the self- 
gerusation of the bearL wanting in brotherly love, that 
was iutimated in verses 20, 21 following the sentence 
last quoted, we folia foreshadowing of the condemnda- 
tion awaiting unchariiible Chiristiu professors at their 
Master's Judgeniment-sent (see vers. 1{-18 of chap. 3. und 
Chap AV) above; comp. Matt. 25. 31-16). 

ois ineorrect ta say thet &L Jolin seta aside the 
Parousin aid lias ne place in lis docirine for the Judre- 
meut-day, on which other New Testament teachers 
Insist. “To him, as truly as do St Matthew or St Paul, 
“dhe coming of the Lord" is the sapreme crisis for the 
soul oud for the Church. Ad] human character and 
doings await the ultimate sentonce of "that day”; in 
Si. Jolin’s eyes no faith and leve are of any worth, 
which will not approve themsclycs in the final test. 
“Comidence? in the day of judgement” (ver. 17) is a 
mode in which St John realizes and conceives for him- 
sedi the end of the Christian life; this is the future 
aspect and outcome of “perfect love"; it 1s the crown 
of blessing awaiting those who “are as Jesus is in this 
world” (comp. pp. 67, 68, and 231-235). 

* Vor weppyaim, the “ coufidence ” already spoken of in chap, 2 29 and 
agnin in 5. 14, see note to p. 285, 
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“Herein hath love been perfected with w#"—that 1s, 
with those who hold the confession of Jesus Christ, 
who have this faith about Him and enter into the truth 
that He is the Son of God, allowing it to take effect 
upon them. St John did not xce “love perfected ” in 
ether quarters; love geta full play and reaches its 
height only amongst those of whem he has apoken in 
the sentences foregoing,—the meu who “leye one 
another” in the consciousness that “God dwells in 
then” through the mediation of [fia Son, who rev 
Christ in their fellows, and Ged in Clirist. He assures 
his readers that the Divine love which has thos far 
attained its purpose and realized itself in tlicir case, 
will bear them on to the final gon “The love of 
God poured vut in their hearts” and wrought out im 
their lives will sustain their hope (eomp. Rom 5.5 ff) 
and yindiente them belere the Jadgement-seat. The 
“comfidenee” thas inspired—the boldest. and Joftiest the 
human spirit cau entertain—rests on a ground of 
present [aets it is no abstract theological inferouce, 
but is warranted by the change already effected tn the 
lifa of Christinn believers: “because as ffe is, so also 
are we in this warkd,.” 

Now whit ts He ?—* Jesus Christ the righteous” (2.2%, 
4 7) the “pure” (3.3); ° Jesus Christ come mi flesh” 
(4.235 “tha Lanh of God that takes away the worlls 
Hin, in whom “there is nesin” (8. 4),—the clear, radiant 
embodiment of the loye and hotiness of God in human 
form. And the Apostle who wrote this knew, mm all 
humility, that “in this world " which has " the Evil Gace" 
for its lord, with its “many tntichrists,” amid a sociaty 
full of unrighteousness, unckcanness, und lovelessness, 
he and his companions mirrored m themselves the glory 
of Christ. who is the image of God; they reproduced 
the character of their Master, and maintained thw 
Christian ideal unimpaired. Having this consciousncse 
of unbroken fellowship with the Lord and unqualified 
loyalty to Tlim, it was impossible for him to feel any 


' “Haeivor, Le. tha historical Jesse, comp. pp. Lod, 249, 
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misgiving in regard to the coming judgement, or to dread 
the sentence which Christ's lips may then pronounee. 
We may falter in the appropriation of St Julim's joyous 
words: but woe must not minimize the emphasis with 
which he used them. Till wo can adopt this testimony, 
till our faith in Christ is so complete that 1t briugs us a 
full revelation of the love of God and in consequence 
a fall conformity thereto, Lill we possess 


“A heart in cvery thought renewed, 
And full of leve Disinc,” 


there mist remain « lingering of condemnation, a rem- 
nuit of fear; “he that feareth hath not been perfected 
in love "—his fear vous to prove this, 

And this © fear,” 4 as St Fol pats it, “hath punish- 
mncnt. Tho premonition of judgement falling upon 
hearts that must condemn themselves for defects in 
Jaye and for disobedience ty the law of Christ (eomp. 
31S 21) the presentiment of dhe conscience that it 
may fo UP with us on such accounts when we stand 
before our Lorkat the Jast, is a ehastening that should 
both bumble snd alarm the soul, This is ne “torment” 
(as Lhe older Version misrendercd the Greek noun); It 
IM a tender, gracious © punishment.” ander the infliction 
af wioela, a St Poul said in regard toa kindred matter, 
“weare chastened by the Lord, so that we may not be 
condemned with the world” (1 Cor. 11.32). St John's 
word for “ punishment” i verse 18 (kéAaare) is found i 
the New Testanient but. onee besides,—where our Lord 
eponks of the “eternal punishment” (kAase atmepeec) 
fiat isto fall ot the end on those banished from “the 
kingdom prepared” for “the blessed children of His 
Father” Heaurtlessness is dhe crime that incurs this 
duo, according to Christ's prophetic words (Matt. 25. 


TU ange, with the definite article, wenus “the fear” in question,— 
that which selzen 4 than when he remembers thit we must all appear 
before the judgemont-sent of Christ.” The articla can scoreely have its 
penerieforce in this passage; St John is not ppeaking of fear at lurge, nor 
lajiug duwa abstract propusitions, in verse 18. 
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34-40). “The fear” which St John associates with 
defects in Christian love points the same way; such 
quaking of heart. is a sulutary earnest of tho fate that 
must overtake those who disregard Christ's need in His 
suffering members; it is a danger-signal, te be ignored 
at our peril—a ponishment blest to the sufferer if it 
prove corrective, nit. growing into an “eternal punish- 
ment” when the heart hardens under it. 

4, St John’s thought moves ou from the proof of the 
Supreme Love given in verses H-LG to ita workmg 
upon those who respond to it—tirst, as it operates neq 
firely hy casting out fear (vers. 17,18), then us it works 
positicely lyy fostering love in man to man (vers. F231), 
This Jast is the mark at which the Apostle’s rensonings 
and appeals are always aimed. 

Phe Apostle has renflirmed that “Ged is love *; he 
dares to conneet haniun love directly with the eternal 
and Divine: “ Pe tdove, beenuse fie first loved us.” He 
decs nol say “Wo love dfn" Ghat is the copyisi's 
Intstake); bach “are fore "we have caught tlie spirit, we 
have learnt the art of love from God's love to ourselves 
in Christ {eoinp. p. 270) Beis the samo love, existing 
In omiawifeld forms, which glows in the Jreart of tho 
chill of God toward the Father and toward the 
brethren; the Apostle is thinking of the seuree and 
quality, not of the partiedar object of Christian love, 
when he writes as he docs in verse 19. The sense of 
God's forgiving love, of His adapting grave— so pitiful, 
Ko teenignaant, so Kelfdevading aad sedf-iipiartinp, tard 
sO Undeseryed— stites the heart inte tenderness and 
grativicle, opening ono tt sprnigs of emation, depths of 
holy passion, of which heretofore it knew nothing. 
“Behold,” cried the Apostle, “what menner of love 
the Father bestowed upon us, that we should he callod 


© Agnin dhe emphatic we (yyeie), which we noted im verses I4 aml 16 
(see p. B45). In adoveless age, a world full of men " hateful and Lating 
one another,” St John sees in the Christin Iarudierhecd alone the baht 
of love shining; within the home of the Church « warm and elear beoréth- 
fire ia burning, outwide is durknegs and cold hatred (2. 10, 11, 3. Ey). 
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children of God”! (3. 1). Who ean behold this sight and 
hear in his heart the witness of the Spirit bidding him 
eall God * Father," without a heaven of love and joy 
being boru within him? AID his sensibilities are touched 
and elevated; the whole range of his feelings ts en- 
larged and his moral nature charged with new potenti- 
alities, when the love of God comes Into his soul, It is 
not Ciod alone that he learns to love; all his loves and 
Kylnpatlies, every relationship in whieli he stands to bis 
fellow-men and i the ¢reatures about him, is pene- 
trated by the new injluenco. He has learnt, for the 
first tine, to foce with heart and mind, with soul and 
strength, fo pour himself out m affection and service 
npon athers, He casts from himself, with the old fear, 
the old self-seecking and the olf pride. 

The fountain of love is in God—" He firsfé loved us.” 
The minitiedive in the great reconciliation and afliance 
lay entirely with Hin as the Apostle said in verse 10 
(see poos0): “Ttowas not thatwe loved God, but that 
He loved us, mad sent His Son a propitintion for our 
Kins. The dove bey there—no alfeetion worthy of 
Tie name existed upon our putt: dove was dead in 
ynany dienrts, fevered and spotted with corruption m 
nmuiny otliers, A fresl stream of life and love must 
be poured from. the priaal saurce inte the Kkhrunken 
veins tnd disordered frame of humanity, that i. anipht 
knew health and Joy again, And this renewal has 
come to the werkl In the coming of the Son of God. 
diad “ firaé loved us”; after (lat, we learn to love Him 
and eavh adler, 

The exehange of love began with Him: bit it does 
not en there. The love which the Father spends on 
us, does not merely return to Tim: the sun's Hylit 
shining on each planet is reflected not to the source 
alone, but to every spave around the reflector where 
there are eyes toentehb it. lf the light and fire of heaven 
burn in one hoart, every other heart within ite range 
is touched by the glow; the radiance of the indwelling 
Godhead by its mere presence radiates from the life 
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that holds it, If one has God's love, one cannot help 
but return it; and in the nature of things, one rannot 
return it to Himself alone. There is no stopping at 
the First Commandment of Jesus—one mast needs 
go on to keep the Second; wher the heart is in tho 
full conrse and stream of the love vf God that pours 
upon the world in Christ, itis borne along through all 
the channels of service and affection. The very 10- 
mentum of the currant, the whole bent of the Divine 
love and the eternal Wilk which supply its inipetats, 
carry him whont it has caught into the werk of human 
sulyation aud involve him in the countless obligations 
of brotherly love ; those demands bo has nu moral riglit, 
and should lave ne will or desire, to eseape. 

Sach 14 the logte of redewumning love, which lies belinid 
the Apostle's denanrintion itt verse 20 -Che warmth of 
expression shows that he dings arkual hypoerites of 
the sort. indivated in his view: “Slhiuld a niu say Lb 
Jove God, while he hates hits brother, fie isaadhus.” | The 
form of expression recalis vers. G Soa LO ot ciuip. 1 (see 
p. 101). Here is another of the things whieh ten sey, 
bat whieh ean never he, —suayines ta whieh the essences 
of sins deceitfiliess js contimed, aad witel reveal i 
deep filsity of character, a rent running threagh the 
whole tissue of dife. here is Lut ene way by whiels 
our love to God enn be tested amd certified. EY tb be 
Gfed that a inan really loves, he will lave His nage 
in other men. Our Lord said to those who assailed 
Him, “Ti God were your Father, you would love mea” 
(Juhn S. 12). Phe Jowish Sevihes feared and despiseat 
the Nazarene; they sew in Hin what was most con- 
trary and condenuiig te their own disposition il wes 
the Spirit of God in Hi agutust whiel) they fouphit ; 
the mind and purposes of Ciod expuessed in) Jesus, 
rouscd the evil in them and brougit out the sin of {herr 
hearts in furious antagonism. ‘They have both secu 
and hated both me and my Father” Glulin 15, 21-24): 
such was His final verdict against [its people. 

St John's accusation turns upou the saine argument : 


Laje Eternat ok 
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“For he who loves not hia brother whom he hath seen, 
eannot love God whom he has not seen.” There is some- 
thing of God to be seen in every child of God, in every 
“brother” of the household of faith; if seeing that 
specimen of God, the “ seed” of the Divine (3. 9) within 
the man, you do not Jove him for it, then it 1s plain you 
do not love God, however much you may aay or think 
ro. “He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,” 
satid Jesus to Philip (John 14. 8, 9), and what was to 
be seen perfectly in Jesus Christ is visible less per- 
fectly, but no lesy truly, in all who “are as He is in 
this world” (ver. 17}. God is manifest in good men. 
Iniirm and faulty men they may be, “ broken lights” of 
the Father's plory and far from being full of grace 
and truth-—those “brothers whom you have seen "— 
but they are the one object in which God is manifest 
before your eyes on earth, His image shines there for 
every taun 40 behold, who has @ sense for the Divine; 
und those who will not rocognize it, fail to see God, 
ff you do not like the vistble sample, it is idif to say 
that you approve the invisible bulk. Orthodo  with- 
oul charity, religious zeal barren of human ¢ tion, 
# love to God which leaves o man bitter and cynical 
or culd and full of selfish caleulation toward his 
brethren, is umongst the most false and baneful 
things that can exist, amougst the things most blight- 
ing to faith and gouodiess and most hateful in the 
sight of God. Thiy is the cardinal hypoeriny, the 
feigning of love toward God 

The mind of Gud has been plainly shown in this 
t)l-bnportant matter. The duty is not left to infer- 
ence; nor does it stand on bare grounds of reason 
and propriety; it is put into selemn and distinct 
injunction: “This comuncumtmnent we have from Him, 
that ho who loves God should love also his brother.” 
This is the sum of “the commandments,” that was 
Hlustrated by the perfect life of Jesus (2. 4-6), the 
“old and new commandment” (2. 7-11) which governs 
God’s whole will for men from first to last; it is the 
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command which attends the movements of faith at 
every step (3. 24, 24); it is enforced by every obligation 
under which we are placed to God, and every relalion- 
shin that associates us with our brethren in the Church 
of Christ. God forbids us to love Him, unless we 
love our brethren: all narrower love He rejecty as 
apurious and yain. The Father will not give [is love 
to unbrotherly any inure than to unfilial men. The 
Head of the Church spurns the affection that pretends 
to be fixed upon Minself, and docs not neck Jha lowly 
brethren. To offer God an exclusive love ix to impute 
oor own selfishuess iu lin and ta amanke Him a 
monopolist within His universe,-the Father whose 
namo is Love and whose nature itis to “vive liberally 
unto all without upbraiding.” Clearly, the man who 
proffers this sort of homage to his Maker, “has not 
geen Him nor known Tim” (3. &. 

As Rothe finely says upon this passe, “dost becuase 
God is love, He weld vot absorh dhe love of His 
creatures, ior thrust PHis children aside ino the elaiana 
He makes upon us. AL Jove te Ling THe will lave 
divided and shared with men. But this division is only 


Coo, division in appearance.” God is so truly one with 


’ 


mmuinkind in Cliist, that there tone room. for opposing 
elanns und divided interests tnolove’s empire. ‘To 
mipaie to the Father Jealousy of the love we cherish 
toward His children, is te belittle and to wreng Him 
strungely. Liovery new access of love to Gad deepens 
the heart aud qiakes it more capable of pencrous aod 
pure affection tu our own hin. 


THE CONQUERING FAITH 


Bt Jolin’s Life-span—The World of hie Time—Ths Long Campaign— 
The Centre of the Jiutile—Ancient Doketian—Modern Huuanism— 
A Real Incarnation and Atonanent—Love and Dhseipline—Loving the 
Begetter in the Hegotten—Depih and Dreadth of Chriatinn jove-— 
The Anvil of Character—Failure of Undiseiplined Churehos—" Ilis 
Commandments not gries ona,” 


* Whosoever beheveth that Jesus is the Chrish, is begotten of God ; 
And whosoes crloveth Tlm tliat begal, loveth hin also that is hepotten 
of Elina. 
In this we perecive that we love the chiliren of God,— 
When we deve fied and do Ha eorminandments : 
For this is the love of God, that we keep His comimandmenta ; 
And His coumundiments ace wot grievous | 
For whatsocver ta begotten of God, overcometh the warld ; 
And this is the vietury that hat overcome the worll,—oven our faith: 
Who is be that overvemeth the world, but he thot believeth that Jesaua 
1x the Bon of God 2 * 
1 Jonw f, 1-3. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE CONQUERING FAITH 


T JOHN writes as a veteran leader in Christ's 

wars, standing now on the verge of the Apostolic 
age. The sixty years of his ministry have witnossed 
all that God had wrought by St Peter and St Paul, 
for Jew and Gentile; they bave been illuminated by 
the Judgemeni-tires of Jerusalem's overthrow and tho 
martyr-fires of Nero's perseention. The Christian faith 
has encountered, under one shape or other, most of 
the world-powers hostile ta it. Uy this time the 
Church is firmly planted in the cities af the Mediter- 
rancan shores; Christ's fishers have apread their nets 
and are plying their craft along all the currents of 
life that flow through the Roman Empire. Looking 
back ou iris Christian course so nearly finished, 
remembering the triamph of the Captain of Salvation 
which has been repented by Hia followers in life and 
death wpon so many ficlds and looking forward with 
the eye of prophery to the advent of the new heaven 
and carth, the old Apostle is able to say, in ne 
prewumptuous assurance, “This is the victory which 
hath overcome the world,—it 1a our faith!” 

It was a dismal world St John surveyed—tho world 
which had Domitian for its emperor, Juvenal for its 
poet, and Tacitus for its historian. In all diroctions 
men lay crushed beneath the tyrannies and evils of 
the age. He and his comrades alone upon that wide 
areou stand erect and free; nowhcre but in the 
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Christian camp are there found confidence and re- 
sourcofulness: “ Who is he that overeometh the world,” 
the Apostle cries, “save he that believeth that Jesus 
is the Son of God?" Ficfory is the word in which, 
at this threatening hour, the last of the Apostles 
sums iy his personal experience (y visa 7 wjeoca) and 
records the issue of the first grand campaign of Christ's 
kingdom, diving whieh tts future course and history 
had Been realearsed. He sees “tho darkness passing 
awiey, dnd the trae light already shining.” So Jesus 
hiudl been bold to say, with Gethsemane and Calvary 
awaiting Mim, “Be of good cheer: 1 lave overcome 
the world!” Jahn 16. 35.) 

St. Jahn dirs eclebrates the end of the first eentury. 
We have witnessed the end of the nineteenth: and 
adil the fight goes one—a weary warlare! As one 
erisis after another proses, tle war of the ares opens 
nite Jarger proporiions: it sweeps aver a wider areca 
and cleiws into its ¢ompass more completely the forces 
af huinanity,—this inunense combat between the sin 
of oman and the erare of God in Christ. The end ia 
vot yel. “Phe powers of evil recover from defeat ; one 
and amaither of die heads of “the wild beast" are 
“smiifen ante denth,” and * his death-xtroke is healed, 
aud the whoke earth wonders after” him again (Rev. 
Bo). The adviawe of Christ's kingdom calls into 
the field at every stage new oppesers; treasons and 
delist, aad) collusions and eompromises with the 
enemy, Inive eased innumerable repulses and indefinite 
delays tu dhe subjugation of the world te the rale 
of Christ, which seemed imminent to the fervent hope 
af Tis early followers. still their faith remains— 
our daith—after this long testing, the rallying centre 
wf ihe spiritual forees, the fountain of hope and 
refreshment for all that is beat in mankind, Every- 
thing else has changed: empires, civilizations, social 
systems, religions and philosophies, have gone down 
inte ihe gates of Hades; but the Church of Jesus 
Christ survives and spreads, the imperishable institu- 
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tion of our race. Still the Gospel shines out over 
the storm-swept shores, the one lighthouse for the 
labouring ship of human destiny. The Christian faith, 
as St John proclaimed and lield it, is the most vital 
thing in the world, the most active and ameliorative 
factor of modern history. “ Neither is there salvation 
in any other”: wp to this date, “no other name has 
been given under heaven amongst men, whereby we 
must be saved.” Nothing sinea its coming has Louched 
human nature to the Hike saving effect: nothing else 
at the present time takes hold of it so freshly, and 
with an influenee so powerful for good, and for good 
wO manifold, as the doctrine which St John calls 
“our faith.” 

The strrggle in wlich John the Apostle was engaged 
ag ona foremost combatout, while i has awelled into 
world-wide diuensions, has aysumed features ontavardly 
far duTorent from those of lis times. Bat Wie identity 
af principle is profound. And the confliet of Faith in 
the twentieth century, in some of its eaniditions, ropents 
the experience of the first centary more closely than 
has been the case at any intervening epoch, Now, 
as then, the contest centres in the primary facts of 
the Gospel-record, and in the nature and authority 
of Jesus Christ as thereby authenticated ; other isaves 
are broshed aside. Onee more we “have the same 
conflict, which " we “saw to be in” St Paul and St John. 
Vresent-day discussions aro going to the rout of thiugs 
in Christianity ; and Christians muy rejoice m the fact, 
since a coilict so radical should be the more decisive. 
The testimouy of the Apostles to Jesus Christ the Son 
of God, and the living work of His Spirit amongst 
men: these two demonstrations, just ax at the 
bepinning, supply the pround on which faith and 
unbelief are now contending. Tfere lie the burning 
questions of the hour; other debates, momentous as 
they have been and still may be—concerning the 
authority of Church or Bible, the validity of Orders 
and Sacraments, or the doctrines of Election and Free 
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Will—have fallen into abeyance in comparison of these. 
Who was Jesus Christ? Docs He live at work in the 
world, since fis death on Calvary ? and if #0, where and 
how? This is what men are wanting to know; and 
who of thoxe that have known Hin can toll us better, 
with more inttmate knowledge and transparent sin- 
cerily, than His sorvant John ? 

Let ua endeayour to get behind the Aposile’s words 
In this passage, asking from them two things: First, 
what was the specific object of the world-conquering 
faith, as St John held it’ and witnessed its carly 
triumphs? and in the second place, what were its 
characteristic marks and the methods of its working? 

L. The answer to our first inquiry lies close at hand. 
*|ivery one who believes that Jewus te the Christ, is 
berutien of God: ... and whatever is begotten of 
God, overcomnes the world” Again, “Who is it that 
overcomes the world, but he that believes that Jesus és 
the Sou of Gad?" A little further down (vers. 9, 10) 
we read: “This is the witness of God. viv. that He has 
harne witness abané #fis Son... He that does not 
beHeve God. has mate Hirn a Jiu in that he has 
not beheved in ihe witaess that God has borne abond 
Aix Son.” Further back, in chap. 4. 14,175: “We have 
beheld and do benr witness, that the Mather fas seat the 
Son as Saviour of the world. Whoso confesses that 
Jess is fhe Sow of God, God dwells in him and he 
in God.” The assertion of the Divine Sonship of Jesus 
was the Apostle John’s battle-ery. lt ms enunciated not 
ts the slercotyped and conventional article of a long- 
aceepted creed, but as the utterance of a pussionate 
conviction, the eondensed record of a profound and 
vivid life-experience,—a belief shared by the writer 
with numerous companions, which had preved no lesa 
fruitful in the salvation of others than it was real 
and commanding to the consciousness of the first con- 
fessors, That “Jesus is the Son of God,” that “the 
blood of Jesus, God's Son, cleanses [rom ain,”"—these 
facts wore the life of life to the fellowship whick the 
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old Apostle had gathered round him; in these two 
certainties lay the kernel and essence of the faith 
which the testimony of the Church has sustained in 
the world until now. 

The Apostle, in making these emphatic and repeated 
statements ubout his Master, is denyery as well as 
affirming. By the time that he wrote this letter, it 
is likely that most. intelligent and candid men who had 
acquainted themsclyes with the farts were persuaded 
that Jesus was i some sense a Saviour and Divine. 
But then diffcrences beg, Tue people of philosophical 
training and ways of thinking, the Godhead appeared 
so reniote fron inateriil nature that to accept. Jesus 
of Naszarcth as being, in any proper sense, “the Son 
of God" was for them extremely diffiealt; it rau 
counler to all dhete accepted principles. To think of 
a Divine person being bern of a worn aml subject to 
the incan and offensive conditions of plyysicad existence 
—this was monstrous! The idea revolted their sensi- 
bilities; i Was an outrage mpon reason, do he classed 
with the Pagan myths of the birth of Athena or 
Dionysos. For the visthle data of the history of Jesus 
Christ His disciples were competent wituesses, dai 
should be listened to respeetfully : but the frferpredia- 
tio was on different matter, and required a philosophy 
beyond the fishermen of Galilee. Faith must be 
wedded 1o reason, the revelation of Cliarist: adapted 
to the mind of the ape, 

With this purpose of rationalizing Christianity on 
a Hellenistic theosophic basis, and of reenneiling tho 
incompatible attributes of Deity and manhuod in 
the Redeemer, the Doketists (the “men of seeming”) 
broached their theory, probably before the close of 
the first century. This hypothests explained our Lord's 
human and earthly career us being phenomenal, an 
illusion of the senses, an edifying spectacle and 
parable, a kind of Divine play-ncting, behind which 
there lay a spiritual reality wholly different from 
the ostensible and carnal (comp. pp. 88, 318); to this 
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deeper content of the Gospel, hidden from a vulgar 
“faith,” the men of advanced “knowledge” (comp. 
2 John 9; also 1 Tim. 6. 20} held the clue. The writer 
traverses the Doketic doctrine apecifically in chap. 4. 2 #f.: 
“In thia perceive the Spirit of God: every spirit which 
confesses Jems Christ come in flesh, is of God; every 
Hpirit that confesses not Jesus, ia not of God. And this 
is the spirit of the Antichrist” (comp. 2 John 7; John 
1. 14, &.; also 1 Cor, 12.3). The emergence of the con- 
troversy so carly shows how strict and high a doctrine 
of the Godhead of Jeans Christ was held in the primitive 
Church; this doctrine is its datum and background. 

To a humanistic and positive age like the present, 
the offence of the Person of Jesus Christ liea on the 
other sidu, Our aversion is to the transcendental. 
We are sure that Jesus Clirist was man; how can He 
have been at the aame time the very God? The problem 
of our Doketisn: is to explain Ilia seeming Deity. 
li dias become the fashion to say that Jesus Christ 
‘has the value of God for us”—a subtle phrase capable 
of more mennings than one, but which serves in the 
cise of many who use it to eliminate from the God- 
nun al real Godhead. Let us begin to suspect that 
Joss Christ. 1s God simply mm human estimate, and we 
have ecased to esteem Tim so. If the face-value of our 
Lord's name has no solid ascertainable capital behind 
tt, the Christian currency is indefinitely depreciated ; 
all the eontents of our faith are depleted, and the entire 
atock becomes a nominal asset. To say that our Lord 
has “the value of God" though He is not God, is to 
take from Him all distinctive value. 

Other Gnostic theorists of St John’s later days would 
have it that Jesus Christ consisted of two persons tem- 
porarily allicd or amalgamated: their views we have 
stated in Chaps. X and XIX (sce especially pp. 219, 220}. 
The notion of a dowble personality in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, worked out with numberlesa yvariationa in detail, 
was a general tenet of early Christian Gnosticism. The 
Apostle gives in this letter to all such evasions a point- 
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blank contradiction : “Jesus fs the Christ-—Jesus is the 
Son of God.—God loved us, and sent His Son a propitia- 
tion for cur sins,—The blood of Jesus, His Son, cleanset)i 
us from every sin.” As much as to say, “ Jesus Christ 
is not two persons but Oxe—the God-man, the sinless 
Sin-bearer! We have a real incarnation, a res! atone- 
ment; and not 4 system of phantasms and dissolving 
views, of make-believes und value-judgements.” 

By delivering this witness—* the testimony of God,” 
the Apostle calls it, “concerning His Son”"—St John 
has preserved Christiunity from dissolution in the 
mists of Gnostical speculation. He has kept for us 
the faith which waves men universilly and subducs 
the world— to wit,” as St Paul put it, “that God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself” (2 Cor. 
3.19), Our human nature is a paltry thing cnough, 
in many of its nsperts; bat when one seos how it has 
required, and how all over the work tt respouds 1a, 
the manifestation of God in Christ, it becomes a prand 
and awful thing to consider. Nothing loss, it seem, 
than the very God mado man suffices to fill and satisfy, 
and thoroughly to save, the soul of a man; no cheaper 
blood than that of “Jesus, God's Son,” would ovail to 
wash out the turpitude of man’s offence und to cleanse 
his conscience from dead works for services to the living 
God. These assertions of the New Testament anti- 
eiputed the experience of nineteen Christian centuries, 
To say that the old controversies about the nature of 
Christ, or the modern discussions in which they are 
revived, are metaphysical subtioties of no importance 
for practical life, is to say a thing about as mistaken 
and superficial as could be put into words. Dy so much 
as any one has subtracted from the human reality 
of the character and life of Jesus Christ: on the one 
hand, or from Hia Divine glory and authority upon the 
other, by so much be has diminished the efficiency of 
the Gospel, its power to win and awe the general spirit 
of mankind and to save the people from thoir sins. 

If Jesus Christ be in point of fact what His Apostles 
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said, if the infinite God has in Him stooped to our flesh 
and Jodged Himself there for our salvation, then the 
groce of God and the nearness of God to men are 
brought home to us indeed. Let me grasp for myself 
the fact that “Cod se loved the world,” that the man 
who lived the life of Jesus and died the atoning 
death upen the cross, is one with the Almighty and 
is Wis own and only-beyotten Son, the effect on my 
nature ig Instuntancous and immense; life and the 
world are changed to me from that hour. This faith 
bucomes, in thease who tanly have ii, 2 spring of moral 
energy such as rises from no other source, a fountain 
of hope and resolution which nothing can overpower; 
its Rource is “the bosom of the Father” (John 1. 18). 
To have such inwsridl Hfe is, in S§ John’s sense, to be 
‘“ bevotion of God”; itis to became the child of God 
throagh faith in fis Son's mame, 

{]. The pecund question. as to the distinctive marks 
of the conquering faith and the methods of its working, 
is not iunswercd here so categuricully as the former ; 
but its wiswer is implicitly contained in these verses 
and oeewupies a great part of the Epistle. The answer 
turns on the iwo miin points of feeling and doing, of 
temper mud conduct. The conquering faith, the faith 
that will ineet human nature and needs, that takes 
effectual told both of the individual man and of society, 
must deael ts first how to love and then how to behave, 
Now, fatth tn the Sun of God incaruute docs these two 
things, liku no other principle. It ineuleates love and 
discipline: it kindles a holy fire in the heart, it puts 
a strong yoke about the neck. The Christian faith, 
where it ix truly and rightly held, teaches men to work 
by fore and to areth by ree. 

1. For the former of these two marks verse 19 of 
chapter d haa spoken: * }¥e fure, beeuuse He first loved 
us.” Love is the primary fruit and palmary evidence 
of the Spirit of Christ (comp. Gal. 5. 22). “Herein,” 
Kays our Apostle, “have we come to know love, in that 
He (Jesus, the Son of God) fer us laid down His life” 
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(3. 10}; it was as if the world had never known love 
before. Alike im quality and quantity, love has wov- 
derfully grown amongst mankind since: the Christian 
era; it is reinforced, like some feeble stream that was 
dwindling in the sands, hy a new and vast reservoir 
gathered high in the mountains of God, In its noblest, 
tenderest, and most fruitful manifestations the love 
that prevails In the world can be truced back to the 
coming of the Son of God and dates historically from 
the Incarnation, 

That God the Father should haye the love of our 
whole being, was “the first and great command- 
ment‘ of Jesus; Uis gospel seenres the keeping of this 
Jaw. Let any man believe in bis soul that Ged was 
in Christ, let: him behold, as Saul of Tarsus did on the 
way to Damascus, the glory of Ged shining on the face 
of Jesus, and a boundless luve is wwakened in his heart 
towards the Great Being who hea thug sought his 
salvation. We begins from this time fo sarve God as 
4 beloved and trostful child obeys the father; be counts 
himself a son amotugst the many brethren of whom 
desus ix the firstborn, That faith in Jesus as the Son 
of God generates an adoring devotion to the Father 
who sent Iti, the Apostle assumes as a matter of 
course, und of every-day experience amongst his litdle 
children. 

Jt is the farther consequeunee, touching the second 
law of Jesus, that St John is at pains to insist upon; 
he returns to this sulijoct again und again (2. 6-11, 
3. 10-21, §. 7-21). For it was here that the difficulty 
was Found in the working of the new faith, as var Lord 
had predicted (see, eg. Matt. 24. 10-12). Just upeu thus 
point the victory within the Christian heart, amd within 
the Church, was stubbornly disputed; and for the sume 
reason the conquering faith has suffered must of its 
rebails and the lung delays of its march through the 
world. The love toward God to which faith m Chriat 
gives birth, is calculated to give rise to all serts and 
forms of bencficent love to men. Thus it was to yield ita 
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manifold remedial fruit; from this spring were destined 
to flow the streams of mercy and bounty that should 
renovate human society and turu the barren carth into 
the garden of the Lord. 

The Incarnation is the basis of the loftiest and most 
powerful human affections. Love to God and to man 
are, according ta St John, identical passions; they are 
the same Jove toward kindred natures—kindred, how- 
ever distant, since they sre one in the person of the Son 
of God and since men arc made sons of God through 
Him: for “whosoever loveth Hin that begat, loveth 
him also that is begotten of Him” (ver. 1; comp. p. 304}. 
It is the nature of God that one loves in His children; 
aud if one does not love that nature here, one does not 
love it there. The pious man who is not brotherly, 1s 
a vrons self-econtradiction. St John is very short with 
people of this class: “If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, Le is a liar!” (1. 20; see Chap. XXT). 
Kither be is a hypocrite, wilfully deceiving others; or 
else bo still more completely deceives himself. “He 
that loveth not his brother whom le hath secu, cannot 
love God whom he bath net seen”: there is something 
af God in every pood man, and if une docs not see and 
love that something, it is because the eyes of love are 
wanting. It is not m reality the God awl Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ that the selfish and suspicions 
Christian professor loves, but a theological figment 
of hiis own brain. Aecording to the ductrine St John 
haw just taught in the closing verses of chapter 4, one 
cannot love God truly without embracing in the sume 
love men who ware His hnage. 

On the saine principle of the solidarity of God with 
men in Jesux Christ, one cannot love men rightly 
without loving God who is thei oriyinal: such is the 
argument contained in verse 2. Hf love to men proves 
the truth of our love to God, love to God proves the 
worth of our loya to men. Love to God is impossible 
without love to man; love fo man is possible indeed, 
but imperfect and unsure without love to Ged. While 
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the human affection reveals the existence and employs 
the energy of the Divine, the Divine affection guards 
the purity and sustains the constancy of the huuan. 
There are those. indeed, who love their fellow-men 
without any inanifest regard] to God—atniable, senerous, 
philanthropic meu who are not religious. But if the 
Aposile John was right, there ix a grave anomaly, 
there is some yreat mistuke or misunderstanding, in 
suth instances ay these. Some men haye more religion 
than they will adinit, or are fairly aware of, as others 
certainly have very much Jess“ Herein,” St John 
writes, “we know that we love the children of God, 
ahen we fore Goel anid do His eounundments.” 

We must, to be sure, tuke the worl “dove” in its 
Christian sense. We have nothing to du here with the 
love whieh ts animal passion; nor with the love that 
Is corporate seliishoess—the devotion of a niu to his 
family, lus friends, his clan, which is consistent with 
harshness ail ingjustice towards those outside of the 
harrow cirele—a love without humanity. There is, 
again, aiueh humane afeetion which Tooks ta the 
plysical well-heing of its objects, but withont thought 
for the true ends and the inner wealth of lanai life. 
The higher Jove includes this lower, which touches 
bodily need and natoral welfare (or Siow rot Kéopan, 
chap.3.173 comp. James 2.15-17); bat the lower ts often 
found without the higher —a philinthropy tlint sees in 
fhe man only the more sensitive wand necessitous anid, 
and knows nothing of bis hunger for the read which 
vame down from heaven, That love alone in worthy 
of a human being which embraces his whole nature, 
and strives to reach through the flosh the depths of 
his spirit, ax {he compaskions of Jesus did. The charity 
which supplies the hody's needs muat be instinet with 
a sense of that whith lies behind them in the sulferer'y 
soul, or it degrades instead of blessing. When we love 
in our offspring not our own so much as God's children, 
we love them wisely and well. When it is not their 
waalth nor their wit, nor the charms of person and 
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manner, for which we prize our friends and cleave to 
them, but charactcr—purity, courage, reverence, good- 
ness, the God-given and God-born; when it is this, in 
man or won, that our affection scizes on and that 
wo treasure as great spoil, then we “love in deed and 
in truth”; then we know what this great word meana, 
for “we love the children of God." 

AI deep human Jove strikes down somewhere into 
the Divine, though it may strike darkly and with a 
dint feelings after Him who is not far from tory one. 
“fivery good gift ind perfect boon cometh down from 
the Father”: love is the best of all His gifis; coming 
from Hiin, it leads to Hin. Ho tlaé leading be resisted, 
both God ts inissed soil love is lost. Itais a daring word 
af our Apustie, but we may trast ii, owe esteem love 
worthily: * Love is of God; and eyery one that loveth is 
hepgolien of God, and knoweth Giod.... We that abideth 
in love abideth in God, and God in him” G. 7, 16}, 

Here lies the secret of “ the vietary which lath over- 
come the world.” Love is ever conqueror, There is 
ne refuge for ihe heart, no fortress in temptation buat 
this, There ts nothing that so lifts a man above the 
sordid and base, which so arma hin for the battle of 
life asa. pure and noble passion of the heart. Where 
kindled and fed from above. 1 burns through Hfe a 
sleady fire. consuming Just and vanity and the evil 
sell in us, melting out cuth’s dross trem leaves pure 
gold, OF all such love working throwgh the world's 
nighty frame, the loye of Gad the Father who created 
and redeemed mankind in iis eternal Son, is the central 
pulse; and the Christian faith creates the main channels 
and arterios by which it is te reach makin. 

4. To the first ¢haracteristic of “our faith,” viewed 
in its operative forec, we have to add a sevond—the 
dixcinline into which the Divine love translates itself: 
“For this is the love of God, that we keep His com- 
minnidments ” {ver 3), 

In Jesus the Sen of God mankind has found its 
Master. We have in Him a King to vbey, a law to 
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fulfil, a pattern to follow, a work to do, a Church, 
which is Hia body, to serve as its limba and organs, 
Discipleship spells discipline. Antinomianism is the 
most shocking and deadly of heresies. Froe Churchas 
in which the adjective of their proud title overshadows 
the aubstantive, where combativenevs and self-assertion 
have free play and men will not “submit: themselves 
one to another in fear of Christ,” are doomed to atorility 
and disintegration. Without rules and bounds, love 
spends itself in emotional effusion, it exhales in vapid 
sentiment. Let the stream be banked and channelled 
tlony the natural lines of its course, and if ture a 
thousand busy wheels, and spreads licalth, fruitfulness, 
beauty over the plato whieh, if left; unbridled and un- 
guided, if converts into a stagnant marsh. Thore is 
nothing that sustains aud deepens true feeling like 
wise restraini and the harness of well-ordered Inbour. 
What becomes of the love of man and woman without 
the Beventh Cenmmundment? of the endearments of 
home without toil for daily bread, without houschold 
laws and the bonds of mutual duty? Where those 
once touched with the love of (ied and the fire of the 
new life are not taught, or refuse tu learn, the right 
ways of the Lord, where they will not endure “for 
the Lord's sake ordinances of men” and the “ hardship” 
that makes good soldiers (1 Peter 2.13; Rom, 13. 1-7; 
4 Tim. 2. 3-5), there religious zeal proves evaneseont 
or turns to a wild and hartfrl frantic. Wholesome, 
honest love always monuns comsmanduent-leepenty, 
“The world” on which the commandments of Love's 
law directly bear is the sphere of each man’s personal 
lot, the homely, civeumstantial world of bis daily call- 
ing. There “the Jnat of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the vainglory of life—ull that ia in the world” 
(2. 16)—-beset him in continual siego. In that small 
arena, watched closely by the eycs of God, and perhaps 
of two or three besides, is waged the unceasing conflict 
with appetite and pride and passion, with mean cir- 
cumstances and petty provocations and saddening 
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disappointments, with languor and indecision, with 
restlessness and discontent. On this secret battlefield 
character stroke by stroke is beaten into shape, through 
the hourly cheice and acting out of good or ill amid 
dhe countless forgotton details of home relationship 
and business avocation, There the crown of life is lost 
or won. Of this near and more intimate xdspoe St John 
was thinking, rather than of the great world of history 
and of empires, when be assured his readers of victory ; 
for it was in them personnal habits, in the family system 
and social) environment of the times, that the field of 
dhetr severest. struggles lay. 

Any achievements gamed, whether hy the individual 
Christian or the Church collectively, in the greater 
world outside depend upon success here in the first 
place, an the trained fidelity of Christ's servants in 
their private walks of life. Practised in that gymna- 
eiain—in the household, in the sehool, im the 
punctual amd honourable discharge of daily business— 
Christiag mien will know how to behaye themselves 
1 the Choreh of God, bow to “walk in rank “ (areryiopev) 
as men “led by the Spteil” and “living hy the Spirit” 
(Gal. 4. 78, 25), keeping stop and time with their fellows. 
That loye of order, that instinct for unity of feeling 
amd action, will possess then which onr Lord prayed 
for Jn J0ix disciples when he asked “that they all may 
bea cue, as thou Father art in me and J in thee” 
(Jolin U7, 21). 

Gut where professedly religious mon are undisctp- 
Jined! and self-indulgent in their private habits, loose 
ao dalk amoupst anew of the world, unscrupulous in 
business, irregular in worship both «1 home and Church, 
randy te tirn their shoukler fram tie leavier burdens 
of Christ's serviee, no one can wonder that diseords 
break up Christian conunnnion or that “our Gospel 
hid” and © ow faith” in many quarters is flouted by 
the world, since it ix so eruelly wounded in the house of 
its friends. Jt ix lard te say whether poverty of love 
or neglect of discipline forms the grester occasion of 
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stumbling and cause of delay in the Church's advance 
to conquest. In these defects it is certain our hin- 
drances lie, far more than in any intellectual difficulties 
or sceptical prepossessiona of the time. This is our 
Master's first and last complaint, “Why call yo me 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I any?” 

To the Apostle John's expericuce, love and ciscipline 
were one, as love to God und to men are onu. Love, 
in practice, ix keeping the commandments: obedience, 
in spirit, ix kiniply love. “ Dut the law of Christ,” some 
one says, “in stern and strict; i. requires a righteous- 
ness exceeding that of the Sertbes nado Plisurisees” 
Certainly it does. —" To must be abyvays giving and for- 
giving, always bearmy and forbearing.” Tindeed you 
must; who could think of following Jest in aay of ber 
way?—This reluctance inenans stimply oa cell bearé 
towards Christ. Do our soldiers think if a0 mansd ous 
thing that they aust bear rigid discipline and bitter 
hardship, that they must shed their dload far Kine seul 
eountry ? The cruel thing wanld be te prevent them 
duing it. Or dees the mother esuint it lucrd tu stint ler. 
self for the babe at her breast? Jt mothers once heran 
to reason thus, the race would perish,“ /fis eommand- 
ments are not grievous,” says the heart whiel) knows 
the love that God hnth foward us, " brettuee fhey ore 
Hix—becauae Llove Jim and Wis lightest word is Jaw 
to me.” 

After all, the Geod-iman is the Master of men: Dis 
“*gmrit of power and love and discipline" is bund ta 
prevail with those who bear His naine. However long 
g task It may prove, as men count time, the Lord Jesus 
will yet have His yoke fitted to the world’s neck: sid 
the Father's will shall be done on carth us in lLoaven. 
He must reign. 


THE THREE WITNESSES, AND THE ONE 
TESTIMONY 


Transeetictdlaal stud Experimental in &t Jubhn—Tiis Crospel an Auto- 
biovruphs—-The Three Ueosenly  Wiluosses-— Gare 9 denun Uhrist— 
“Through Water eed food "—The lierd’s Uagtisn and Cruefixion= 
Crinta oof St dJouln’s Fuarth- The Toestunony of Puutovont—-Thiree 
Withiesees tmierged in) hog" Makmge Cud ow Lie "—Wiincke of tbe 


Chrishiun Consc1ogsicre. 


‘This is He who came by the way of waler and blood,—Jeagua Christ: 
Not in the water only, but in the water and in the blood, 
And it is the Spirit that beareth witnosa, because the Spirit is the 
truth. 
For three are they that bear witnees— 
The Spirit, ond the water, and the bleod ; 
And tho three amount to the onu. 
Tf we receive the witness of mun, the witness of God is prenter: 
Fer the witnesa of God iv thirn,—that Ile hath borne witucss eoncern- 
ing Hin Son. 
Tle thnt beheveth on the Son ef Gud, hath the witness in hin : 
He that believeth not God, bath unide Hu a liar, 
Recungse he hath not believed the witness that Ged hath witnessed 
cuncerning Ta Son. 
And the witness is this,— 
That Gil hath piven us eternal life, aod this life ig in Tis Son: 
Ile that buth tha Son, hath the we: and he thot hith nut the Son of 
Giod, luth uvt the life.” 


1 Jous 5. 6-12, 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE THREE WITNESSES, AND THE ONE TESTIMONY 


T JOHN'S Gospel ts af once the transeendental and 
the experimental GospeL Volat aviv sine mete: 

but as the eagle bears you with him, you feel the 
measured beat of his pinions and tlic warm pulse 
of his heart. In his loftiest soarings his cye is still 
upon the earth. There is nothing rapt and over- 
wrought, uothing occult or mythopwie, about the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel. Not for a moment does 
he lose liimself, or wander off into the alleyorizing, 
Gnostieal abstractions so common in his time. Whut- 
ever he writes—in Gospel or Epistle—is written by 
way of “witness,” with the verilied facta of experience 
and the necesstties of the situation held stewdily in 
view. While his writings are coniparatively spariug 
in dexseription and personal detail, and the Apostle 
John ranks aniong the most metaphysical and absorbed 
of thinkers, closer acquaintance with him shows a 
mind observant no less than introspective, that for 
all its stiimess of attitude is quite alive to its sur- 
roundings, and which reflects in a peculiarly sensitive 
and delicate way the influences playing upon it 
(comp. pp. 54,53) The Apostle rises on the wings of 
the spirit abeve the world of sense, but it is to 
survey that world with more penetrating gaze; and 
be notices a hundred things which others overlook— 
the singular turns of the conversation with the woman 
of Samaria, the “lad” with the five barley loaves and 

a0 
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two fishes among the famished multitude reported 
by Andrew, Mary's “sitting in the house” when 
Martha's quick ear and busy foot brought her to meet 
the Lord as He approached Bethany, the “ prophecy 
in which Cainphas determined on the death of Jesus, 
the “blood and water” issuing at the soldier's spear- 
thrust from the Saviour’s side, the share of Nicodemus 
in the burying of Jesus and the mixture and weight 
of the apices brought by him for embalming His body, 
the meaning of the grave-clothes left in the tomb of 
desus and their careful folding. Such particulars, trivial 
ax they might seem to a hasty reader, arrest St John's 
attention and linger in his mind, to reveal afterwards 
their signilicunec! 

These and many @rcumstantiala in his narrative 
show in St John a minutely attentive and selective 
eye, a omamery on which scene and iveident, and 
feature of character and turn of phrase that had once 
mupressed it, photographed themselves with sharp 
ibstinetness, Hence, wlile it is a work of supreme 
thoologienl yulue, Rt John's Gospel is alse of primary 
historical moment. It hi supplied the chronelogical 
lramework of the minisiry of Jesus; and it corrects 
ad sapplanentis repeatedly, sometimes designedly, the 
inferences otherwise drawn from the more loosely 
framed Synoptic narrative, The opening words of this 
Epistle (Phat which was from the beginning: which 
we have heard, which we lave seen with our eyes, &e. ") 
indieue the double character of this Apostie’s mind— 
its unton of specnlation ail simplicity, tte sublime 
mysticism and ity open-cyed practical sense, its perfect 
fusion of the temporal and the eternal, In this 
emubimation of qualities apparently disparute lies the 
mnique gift of the author of the Fourth Gospel, hia 
power te see and te represent God manifest in the 
flesh.* 

This twofold sensibility, equally true to the natural 


* Sec John 4. 4-26; 6. 8,9; 11. 90, 49-58; 19, 81-37, 89; 0. aes, 
* Seo further, on St John’s idicsynerasy, Chap. ¥. 
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and spiritual, which in some form or other distinguishes 
all the greatest and sanest minds, is the key to the 
symbolism which pervades St John’s writings. His 
imaginative method differed essentially from the 
popular allegorism of the day; it ia more postical 
than philosophical in nature, and was the expression 
of the writer's genius and cast of mind, rather than 
of any prevalent school, Alexandrian or Palestinian. 
the Gospel of John is in effect, though unconsciously 
for the most part, a spiritual autobiography. The 
writer discloses himself silently, in the most naive 
and intimate manner possible, as “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” After he has told the story of the first 
mniraclo, he writes, “This beginning of His signs did 
Jesua in Cana of Galilec, and manifested His glory; 
and His disciples believed on Him” (John 2 11}; and 
at the end (chap. 20. 30) he sums up all he has recorded 
as “the signs which Jesus did in the presence of fis 
discigies.” As wa read and re-read his Gospel, we 
become gradually aware that we are retracing a great 
inward experience; we are following the drama of 
a soul’s awakening, the growth of a mighty faith and 
love in the heart of the man who wrote this tale. The 
Fourth Gospel is the record of St John’s saving 
acquaintance with Jesus. Whilo this book has a 
commanding objective unity, and is the history of 
Christ's self-revelation, of the Father's revelation m 
Him to the world, moving on to its climax through 
the contrasted developments of faith and unbelief 
amongst men, it bas no less an interior unity lying 
in the breast of the author, as it relates the rise ond 
progress of his knowledge of the Sou of God, It is the 
atory of the manifestation of the life eternal through 
the Inearnate Word to the soul of St John. The 
movements and crises of the narrative, as he unfolds 
it, wore points of vital moment and of crisis in his 
own discipleship; these supplied him with a mirror 
to reflect and a key to unlock the mystery of the 
relations of Jesus to the world. Of this personal and 
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subjective aspect of his record, of ita autobiographical 
nature, the Apostle indeed advertized us, when he said 
in referring to his testimony about Christ, “The life 
waa manifested, and we have seen if; and we bear 
witnesa and report to you the life, the eternal life, 
which waa with the Father, and was manifested to us” 
(1 John I. 2). 

We dismiss, without misgiving or regret, the clause 
respecting the heavenly Trinity from verses 7 and 8 
of the received text. The rejected sentence Is & 
striking statement of the Trinitarian creed of the 
early Church, to which St John might have subscribed 
in due place and form; but it. is irrelevant to this 
eoulext, and foreign ta the Apostle’s made of concep- 
tion. What the writer here asserts and secka to 
vindicate against the world (4, 1-5), in the Church's 
victorious faith in the Son of God. To invoke witnesses 
for this “in heaven " would be nothing to the purpose. 
The contrast present to his thought. is not that between 
“heaven and “eurth’ as spheres of testimony, but 
only between the various clements of the testimony 
ttself (O-10)! The passage of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses is now on all hands admitted to be a 
theological gloss. Ié first appears in tao obseure Latin 
writings of the fifth cantury, and inade its way prab- 
ably from the margin into the text of the Latin 
Version; no Greck eodex of the New Testament 
exlibits rt carlier than the fifteenth econtury.2 

«This, the Apostle writes in verse 6—this “Son of 
God," as we hold Jesus to be (ver. 5)—" is He that came 
through water and blood,—Jesus Christ.” By this time 
* Jesus Christ.” and “ Jesus the Son of God” had become 
terms synonymous in Christian speech (see pp. 317, 318 
above}. The great Church controversy of the age turned 


* For this manner of coméining witnosses, comp. John 6. $1-47; 
B. 13-18; 10, 25-38; 14. 8-14; 15. 26, 27, 

* Bee the Nofes on Select Readings, pp. 103-105, in Vol. IT of 
Weuteott and Hort’s New Tesfament in Greek; or Tischendorf's Novum 
Testamentum Greece {Svea aditio major), ad lov. 
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upon their association (seo Chaps. XIV, XTX). St John 
insiats at every turn upon the oneness of Jesus Chriat; 
the belief that * Jesus is the Christ” he makes the test 
of a genuine Christianity (5. 1; comp. 3. 22; 3. 23; 
4. 2,3, 15}. The name thus appended ta verse 6 is no 
idle repetition; if is a solemn reassertion and summa- 
tion of the Christian creed in two words—/esus Christ. 

And He is Jesus Christ, inosmuch as He “came 
through water and blood—ncot im the water only.” 
This passage brings te a point the polemical ain 
towards which the whole Epistle, in one way or other, 
has been directed {see pp. G1-64, 363): “These things 
I have written,” St John explained in chap. 2. 26, 
“eoncerning those that lead you into error”—viz. the 
“antichrists” and “false prophets” of chaps. 2, 18-20 
and 4, 1-6. The hercties whom the Apostle opposes 
allowed, and maintained in their own way, that Jesus 
Christ “came by water,”"' when He received His 
Messianic anointing at John's baptism and the man 
Jesus thus became the Christ; but the “ coming through 
blood” they abborred. They regarded the death of tho 
cross, befalling the human Jesus, as a punishment of 
shame inflicted on the flesh, in which the Divine or Det- 
form Christ could have no part. Upon this Cerinthian 
view, tho Chrixt who “came through water,” went aurty 
rather than came “through blood”; the Doketists saw 


2 Isit possible that the expression “ eame throug water" was borrowed 
fram St John's opponents, ond ihat he adds to it “and blood” so as to 
traverse its Gnowtic use? This might account for what scems otherwibe 
a forced and awkward phrasing. Ad with the genitive is rare in 84 John 
(chap. 4.9 gives the only other example in this Epistle ; comp. Hab, 9, 12}, 
whercas the év with dative substituted for thig in the next santence, is ox- 
coedingly frequent and charactcristic. In such uses of dd theinsirumontad 
is grafted on n qitasi-leca/ forces ; soc Winer-Moulton’s Grammar of N.T. 
Greek, pp. 473-475. There may be « reminiacence, at the same tine, of 
Paalm 66 (65, LEX) 12: dupkdopew dea wepic wai eroc a7, “" We came 
through fire and water; and thou broughtest us out into abundanca” (ele 
dvpeyiv, LEX, “unto refreshing”). Psalm 66 is Measianic, oa it relates 
Tsrael’s trimoph won through afiliction and deep distress. Verses 16-19 
of this Paalm seem to be recalled, slong with Psalm 23, in Heb. 2, 12 and 
5.7; and verse 18 is certainly echoed in John #. 81. 
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in the death upon the cross nothing that witnessed of 
the Godhead in Jesus Christ, nothing that spoke of 
Divine forgiveness and cleansing (sce 1. 7, 9), but an 
eclipse and abandonment by God, a surrender of the 
earthly Jesus to the powers of darkness. This error 
revived in a new form what the Apostle Paul had called 
“the seandal of the eross.” As the crucifixion had 
seemotd fo him, in his Jewish unbelief, a disproof of 
the Messiahship of Jesus, so to these later misbelievers 
it, wus evidences that Jesus, who had been one with the 
Christ, was a helpless, forsaken tian But St John 
had fowsd in the shedding of His blood 2 grander 
evidence of His Sonship to Gud, the demonstration of 
His perfect harmony with and understanding of the 
Yivine will and loye to men (1, 9, 10). 

The simple words “ that came” are of marked signifi- 
canea in this context; for “the coming One”? waa a 
alanding name for the Messiah, now recognized as the 
Son of God. “Ie that came” therefore, significs “ He 
whe apperred on earth us the Divine Messiah”; and 
St John declares that in thus appearing Jesus Christ 
disclosed Wimeelf through the tee signs of blood and 
water, ‘These emblems signalize two great stages in 
the Messianie path af Jesus: the baptism. of arader at 
the hands of John, who proctiimed Ulim the Lamb of 
Ciod bewing the world’s sin and at the same time the 
Son of God (John 1. 20-81). while the desrent of the 
Holy Spirit. and the Father's voies heard from henyen 
dexignuted Him in this double character of Christhood 
and Sonship; and the baptism of Liood (see Luke 12. 
49, 60}—lis own blood—which instead of con lradicting 
consaminated the water-baptism. For in this blood- 
shedding Jesus Christ fulfilled His noblest office, He 
accomplished the universal oxpiation (ch. 2. 1; Rey. 1. 
5, §. 9, 7.14). So through the dark gateway of Calvary 
and the grave He passed tu the throne of universal 
Lordship, and hy this passage “came” to His Church 


; oo toyapereg, Math 11.3; John 3, 15,27; 11.27; Heb. 10. 87 ; Rev. 
. 4, 4, &e. 
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in the sovereign power of the Spirit bestowed as the 
fruit of His redeeming death (seo John 14. 18, 7. 39, 
13. 31, 32; Euke 24, 26). 

Thus the inauguration and consummation of our 
Lord's ministry were marked by the two supreme 
manifestations of Hix Messiahship; of both events this 
Apostle had heen a near and deeply interested witness. 
Under the sign of “the water” he gathcra up all the 
testimony to Jesus Christ, from man and from God, 
that attended His haptism; under the sign of the 
“blood,” all that centres in the eruss. When ho speaks 
of the Lord as “comiug through (traversing) water and 
blood,” these ure viewed historically as steps in His 
march of hnmiliation, suffering, and yictory, as signal 
epocha in the vontinnous disclosure of Himself to men 
and crises in His past relations to the world; when he 
pays “yn the water and én the blool,” they are appre- 
hended as abiding facts, ench making its distinct anid 
living appeal to our faith and together serving to inark 
out the ground upon which Christianity stands. 

In the above interpretation of verse 6 the opinions of 
the best expositors concur. And this js precisely the 
line of thonght which corresponds to St Juhn's personal 
exporionce, and harmonizes with the tenor and spirit 
of the Fourth Gospel. The Evangelist. was « pupil of 
the uptist John. It was iho testimony of his former 
master, nnd the words and seenes connected with the 
baptism of Jesus, that led this young and erdent. disciple 
to the knowledge of Christ; so first ho was taught— 
imperfectly at the beginning, and more clearly as the 
course of events threw light on his first experiences— 
to discern in Jesus the Christ and Sou of God (Jehn 1. 
19-51), There followed three years of education in this 
truth under the Master Himself; thon another crisis, 
which for the moment discomfited, but in the end 
reinforced and perfected, hia faith, when, stauding at 
the foot of the cross, the disviple whom Jesus loved 
watched his Lord die a desth of blood and horror. The 
witness of “the blood” which was to the world’s eyes, 
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as it was desipned by His Jewish judges to be, 6 complete 
disproof of the claims of Jesus, had in God's amazing 
wisdom and merey become the means of enhancing 
those claims in the highest degree and of giving them 
eternal validity (Rev. 1. 5, 6; 5 9-14), As He said, so 
it, had proved, that His blood was “shed for many for 
the remission of sins” (Matt. 26.28), Through the virtue 
of His cross Christ Jesus, as Hiy Spirit and Chureh 
tovether {estitied, had “come and preached peace to 
the far off and peace to the nigh,” grantmyg “access to 
both in one Spirit unto the Father" (Eph, 2. 16-18). 
The offenes of the cross had shown itself already in 
many Jauds God's powor unto salvation; and St Juhn’s 
Witphlant saying, “ Not in the water ouly, but in the 
water end tnt dhe biood F" echoes St Paul's exclamation, 
“Bap be it fren. ime to glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ?” (Gal. @. 14}, 

The Apostlo Jolin, standing beneath the cross and 
waiting for a stn of tts meaning, bad soon the bleod 
and witer together stream from the pierred hoart of 
Hesux it the throast of the soldier's spear (John 19. 
AL ass the unton becuime in lis ¢yes cmblematie of 
the double eflieney of Christ's salvation. It united the 
heginning and the end in the testimony of Jesus, the 
new birth of water and Spirit and the redemption 
through btood experienced hy His people (John 3. 5; 
Kev. 1.5, 7. 14)—the water of purification and couseers- 
tion. enriched and vitalized by the blood of propitiation. 
So the whole mission of Jesus was summed up, and 
expressed itself, in that strange mingled current, which 
gushed from the heart of the slain Christ to give life 
and cleansing to the world, 

This verse stands in much the same relation to the 
Christian Sacraments ag the related teaching of chaps. 


' Observe the repeated iv of the critical text. For the emphasis of 
thia double iv, comp, chap. 9. 8; and for the force of é with a verb of 
coming, where it denotes the dofective accompaniment—that which 


makes the coming valid and authentio—omp. Luke 1. 17: ; 
Heb. 9, 25, P 17; Rom, 14. 19; 
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$ and 6in the Fourth Gospel. Neither here nor there 
ia any direct allusion made upon the writer's part 
to the ritual ordinances; in both instances there is 
a clear analogy of meaning, such as could hardly 
fail to be present to the thoughts of the Apostle and 
his firat readors. The two sacraments symbolize tho 
facts and truths assumed by St Joln in this place. 
Observing them im the obedience of faith, wo asaociato 
ourselves visibly with “the water and the blood,”——with 
Christ baptized and crucified, living and dying for uv. 
But to sce in those observances the veritable wafer and 
Blood that were here intended—to make the Apostle 
mean that the water of Baptism and the cup of the 
Lord's Supper are the primary witnesses to Him and 
the essential instruments of salvation, and that the 
former sacrament is unavailing without the addition 
of the latter (as though he had written “ Not in Baptism 
only, but also in tho Eucharist ”)-—-is te trifle with his 
doclaratiun and to empty out its historical content, 
fhe sacramentarian paraphrase substitutes the signs 
for the things signified, and puts the sacraments Into 
the place which belongs to Christ alone.t 

Nearer to St John's thought lies the inferenee that 
Christ is our anobited Priest. as well as Prophet, making 
sacrifice for our sin while Hie ix our guide and light 
of life. To the virtue of His life and teaching must 
be added the virtue of His passion and doath. Had 
He come “in the water” only, had Jesus Christ 
stopped short of Calvary and drawn back from tho 
blood-baptism, there had been no eleansing from sin 
for us, 00 witness to the chief function of His Christ- 
hood. “The man who thinks to fintt Him tn the water 

' Ag Th. Zabn points ont in his Hinlciiung ia das N.T., § 70, Aum. 7, 
.tho Sacramental interpretalion would require 6 pyiperor instead of 
.o é\ddw, to desoribe “a repeated coming in the Bacraments," whereas 
.the aorisé can only signify the historical coming" of the Redeemer 
,tlong His appointed path. Zabn takes fpyeoGer did in this passage to be 
equivalent to tiieyerOu, with the sense fo go through, expertence, submit 
‘fo; but lexical aupport is wanting for such a rendering of the eom- 
: bination, 

Lifa Eterna 26 
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alone ‘has not the Son,’ and therefore ‘has neither the 
Father, nor ‘the life’” (ver. 12; 2. 23: so Th. Zahn). 
The Lord Jesus war “straitened till” His final “ bap- 
tis waa accomplished,” for Jlis mission ap to that 
point remained unfulfilled (lake 12, 50); the © fire” that 
He “ene to east on the earth” was kindled from the 
fluna which rose heaven-high upon the altar of 
Calvary. 

A third crisis came in St Jobn4 experience a8 a 
Christian believer with the descent. of the Spirit on 
the day of Penterost. Wow much this event imported 
to him is manifest from the length at which he relates 
our Lord's preparatory words on the anatier in his 
Gospel. This third inanifestation of the Son of God— 
the baptisin ef de Spire. Following on that ef water and 
af dfood, a baptism in which Josas Christ was agent 
snd no longer subjeet—verilied anal ade good the other 
twee. “And dle Spirit,” he says, “is that which beareth 
Wiktiess "tro popropoin, “the aitacssing power )2: the 
wiler suid the bload, though they have xo much to say, 
hiust have spoken in vain and become mere voices of 
quit. history but for this abiding Witness anid Advocate 
(see John 4. 16, 15, 26, 16. 7-15}. “He shall testify 
canverning inc, suid desis: “He, the Spirit of truth, 
Khall glorify me, for He will receive of what is mine, and 
declare i fo you” © The Spirit,” whose witness comes 
last in the order of distine> manifestation, is first in 
printiple; his breath animated tha whele lextiimony ; 
henee Hu takes the lead ia the final cuumoration of 
verso 8. The witness of the water had the Spirit's 
tftustation by act, in place of word; the Baptist “testi- 
fied, saying, 1 have beheld the Spirit descending as a 
deve out of heaven; and it abode upon Him, And I 
had not known Him; but He who sent me to baptize 


' In the next verse the witnesses are poreonified: Threc they are that 
benr withers " (rpeng simae at papriparareg, ra wera, x74.) For the definite 
urticle With participial prodicato, indenting that the activity in question 
1s the proper funotion of those concerned, comp. John 5, 82, 80; 14. 21; 
Kom. 8.33; Phil, 2. 13, 
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in water, He said to me, Upon whomsvever thou shalt 
see the Spirit descending, and abiding upon Him, that is 
He that baptizeth in the Holy Spirit" (John 1. 32, 33), 
The first human witness to Jesus was “full of the Holy 
Spirit” (Luko 1. 15); his first public attestation was 
sealed by the Spirit. The throe witnesses of this 
passaye are all latent in the testimony of St John’s 
earlicr master: the Baptist declared, “I baptize you 
in water, He shall baptize you mm the Holy Ghost 
and fire” (the first and third witness); he said again, 
“ Behold, the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin 
of the world” (the second witneas—of “the blood”). 
The testimony of the Holy Spirit, which ou the day 
of Pentecost burst forth in flame cast dawn to the 
earth, shoots its hiddon fires through the entire his- 
torical gospel; and it is that xame gospel—the record 
of the life and death of Jesus—which the Holy Spirit 
perpetually “takes and declares” to men (Jolin 16. 15). 
He transfuses it with His lifo nnd heat, and ago after 
age burns it anew into tle conscience and spirit of 
mankind. 

“Tt ia the Spirit,” therefore, “that beara witness”; 
in all true witness He is operative, and there is ne 
testifying without Him. “For the Spirit is truth,” 
ig “the truth "—Jesus called Him repeatedly “ the Spirit 
of the truth.”: Truth in its substance and vital power 
is lodged with Him; 1m tiis clement lle works; this 
effuence Ho cver breathes forth: He ts “the trath,” 
as Christ for whom He speaks is “the truth" (John 11. 
9). “The truth” is the sole object and content of 
genuine witness-hearing. The testimony which men give 
to Christian verities, however formally correct in his- 
torical fact or theoretical doctrine, 1a untrue for them- 
selves and unconvincing to others—unless tho indwelling 
Spirit of Christ animates it and testifies through them. 
Practically, “the Spirit is the trath”; whatever is 
stated in Christian matters withcut Hia attestation, 
is something les or other than the truth. A still larger 

'‘ Bee John 14.17; 15. 36; 1 John 4, 6; comp. Jobo 4. 23, 34, 
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meaning is implicit in St John's apophthegm: the full 
and perfect “truth.” lies in the realm of “the Spirit,” 
in the region of the eternal, the Divine, behind all the 
things of time and sense (comp. Heb. 11. 1,3; 2 Cor. 4, 
18; J Cor. 13. 12, 13}. 

Such, then, aro the “three witnesses” which were 
gathered “into one” in the Apostle John’s experience, as 
testifying to the truth about Christ and His salvation ; 
“the threes.” he says, “agree in one,”! or more rtrietly, 
‘wnonut te the one thing” (kai of rpete uc ri fy stor, 
ver. 8); they converge to this single pomt. The Jordan 
banks, Calvary, the upper chamber in Jerusalem; the 
begining, Lhe end oof Jesus Christ earthly course, 
aid the new beginning which knows no erd; His 
Divine life and words and works, His propitiatory 
death, the promised and perpetual gift of the Spirit 
fe Wis Chorceh—these three cohere mto one solid, 
hoperishable witness. which is the demonstiation alike 
of history aml personal experieuce and the Spirit of 
God They have one outcame, as they have one pur- 
poses and if is this-viz. “that God gave us eternal 
life, aa this life is in THis Son” (ver. 11). The revelation 
af Jesus as the Son of God is complete trom the day 
af Pentecost onwards; and the Church from that day 
repests untiiteringly the witness of the Baptist and 
the Bvangetisi, with an cver-multiplying concert of 
votves, theough (he whole earth: © have secu, we lave 
deen, aint herne witness thet this ix the Son of God, 
thatthe Father hath sent the Som to be the Saviour of 
the world” (Fohn 1.34, 1 John 4. 14), 

The Apostle lies told us in verses 6-8 what are, to 
bix mind, the proofs of the testimony of Jesua—eyi- 
derces that must in the end eonvinee and “overcome 
the world” (ver. 5). So far ag the general cause of 
Christianity is concerned, this is enough, But it con- 


‘The ides is nut that of simple unanimity in the witness; but of 
the Jorusing {so to rpeak) on the one gospel of Christ come in the 
Hesh, to know which is eternal life” (Weatoott). For cfc with this SOTLRE, 
comp. John 11 62,17, 25, 
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cerns each man to whom this evidence comes to realize 
for himself the weight and seriousness of the testimony 
meeting him, St John points with solemn emphasis in 
verses 9 and 10 to thea Author of the threefold mar!- 
festation. “If we receive the witness of men"—if 
eredible human testimony wins our ready assent—* tho 
witness of God iv greater.” The declaration of the 
Gospel brings every man that hears it face to face with 
God (comp. 1 Thess. 2. 13). And of all subjects on 
which God might speak to men, of all revelations that 
He has made or might conceivably mako, this, 8t John 
feels, is the supreme and critical matter—“the testimony 
of God, viz. the fact that He has testified) concerning 
His Son.” The Gespel is, in St Paul's words, “ Goda 
good news about His Son” (Rom. 1. 2,3). God ayisis 
upon our believing this witness; it is that in which Ue 
Ia auprenely conecrned, which Te asserts and com- 
mends to men above all else. Concerning this God 
the Father spoke audibly from heaven, saying at the 
anointing and again at the transfiguration of Jesus, 
“This ig my Son, the boloved: hear Him.” St John 
had listened 10 theso mysterious yveiees, and they had 
faught him the infinite importance of a true faith im 
the Sonship of Jesus. fis resurrection was a crowning 
vindication of Jesus by the Eternal Father, who thus 
declared by uct and deed that in spite of—nay, becauso 
of-——His death, He was more than ever the Son of Hix 
guod pleasure (Acts 13. 32-35, Rom. 1.4). And finally, 
the descent of thu Holy Spirit, bestowed at the request 
of the exalted Jesuy (John 14. 16, Luke 21. 49}, was a 
rlortous und demonatrative witness of Gou'x mind con- 
cernmge His Son Jesus, as St, Peter forthwith argued 
on the day of Pentecost (Acta 2. 32-36), 

Lot the man, therefore, who with this evidence before 
him remains unbelieving, understand what he is about; 
let him know zckom ho is rejecting oud contradicting. 
“He has made God a liar"—he has given ihe lie to 

* Observe the Greek perfect tenses in the verba of verses 9 and 10, im- 
plying a decisive and settled fact. 
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the All-holy and Almighty One, the Lord God of truth. 
This Apostle said the same terrible thing about the 
impenitent denier of his own sin (chap. 1. 10); the two 
deniul are copnate, and run up into the same condition 
uf defiance toward God. “He that honoureth not the 
Son,” Jesus said, “honovreth not the Father who sent 
Him”; “they have both seen and hated both me and 
my Father” (Juhn 5. 23, 15, 24). Such, the Apostle 
urges, is tho consequence of disbelief in Jesus Christ; 
it brings men into diametrical opposition to God, and 
that upon the point which touches most nearly the 
Divine truth and honow, viz. the witness that He has 
viven Lo His own Son. 

On the other hand, he who believes ont the Son of 
fio’ “who bas heard from the Father, and comes” to 
Christ accordingly (Jolin 6. 45), finds “within hnuself” 
the comirmation of the witness he received (ver, 10a). 
Vlis inner consciousness and the fruits of faith m iis hfe 
verify tha witness of God about Christ which be haa 
accepted, The testimony of “ihe Spirit and the water 
and the blood” forms no mero historical, objective 
proat; it enters the man’s own natore, and becomes the 
recnuut principle, the ¢ereative favtor of his new life. 

The Apostle might have added the subjective con- 
firmation alimned in verses 10,11 as a fourth, experi- 
niwautel witness te the other three; but, to his conception, 
Che scnse of inward life and power attained by Christian 
faith is itself the witness of the Spirit translated into 
ternin of expericnes, realized and mude operative in 


* Here we note Bb John's faraurite construction, 6 morduy er. The 
Christion believer by giving credence to God's word concerning Christ, 
nbineches himbelf de Christ and ig united with Him: while the anbeliaver 
(0 py migredwy to deg] refuses to God's testimony about His Son that bare 
credence which wen commonly give to the word of their fellows (var. 9). 
There is the like graduation of meaning between more'w with the dative 
And morte ey in John 6. 29, 30 and 8, 80,31. Sea alao for the dative, 
Fokn 4, 21, 50; 5. 24,46, 47; 10. BS: 14, 11; for «ic and secusative, 
Johu 3,12: 2.12; 3. 16,28; 6. 29, 95,40; 7. 38, 89; 9. 85, 86; 12. 25, 
26; 12. 36,37: 14,19: 16.9, &e. 

* See 2.5; 3.10, 19, 34; 4.17; 6. 2,4, 18; comp, Jobo 7. 38, 14. 12 
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personal consciousness. “The water that I will give,” 
anid Jesus, “will be within him a fountain of water, 
apringing up unto life eternal” (Jobn 4. 14), Tt ia thus 
that the believer on the Son of God “ puts his seal to it 
that God is true.” His testimony is not to tho general 
fact that there is life and truth in Christ; but “this 
is the witness that frod gave fo us life clerneal, and this 
life is in his Son” (ver. 11). This witness of God 
eoncerning His Sun is not merely a truth to bo believed 
or dented, it isa fe to be chosen or refused. On this 
choice turus the eternal life or death of all te whom 
Christ. offers Tlinself: “He that hath the Son, hath 
life: he that hath not the Son of God, hath not life” 
(ver, 13). 

“ Life" appears everywhere in St Jolin asa gifl, not 
a nequisition. Faith accordingly is a grace rather than 
a virtue; it is a yielding to God's power, rather than 
the exerting of aur own. Tt is uvt so much that we 
apprebend Cliist; He apprehends us,—our soulk ure 
Jaid hold of and possessed by the truth concerning Din. 
Our purt is but to reveive Gulls boanty pressed upon 
us im Christ; it is merely to cousent to the trong 
purpose of His love, to allow Him (as St Paul puts it) 
to “work in us to will and to work, on behalf of Tis 
good pleasure " (Phil. 2 13). As this operation prvcceds 
and the truth concerning Christ takes practical possex- 
sion of oor nature, the conyvielien that we have eternal 
lite in lim becomes increasingly settled and firm. 
Rothe aptly says upon tis passage: “Faith ig not a 
mere withess on the nian's part to the Object of his 
faith; 16 is a witness which the man receives from 
that Object. ... In ita first beyinuings faith is, no 
doubt, muinly the acceptance of testimony frei with- 
out; but the element of trust involved in this aecvept- 
ance includes the beginning of an inner experience of 
that which is belicved. This trust arises from the 
attraction which the Object of our faith has exercised 
upon us; it rests on the conscigusness of a vital con- 
nexion between ourselves and that Object. In the 
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measure in which we accept the Divine witness, our 
inner susceptibility to its working increases, and thus 
there is formed in us a certainty of faith which rises 
unasseilably above all scepticism.” 

The language of St John in this last chapter of his 
Epistle breathes the force of spiritual conviction raised 
to its highest potency. For him perfect love has now 
cast out four, and perfect faith hax banished every 
shallow of doubt. “Believing on the name of the 
Son of God,” he “knows that he has cternal life” 
(vor. 19). With him the transcendental has become 
the experimental, und no breach is left any more 
between them. 


THE EPILOGUE 
CHAPTER V, 13-21 


THE ETERNAL LIFE, AND THE SIN UNTO 
DEATH 


Postectipt to tha Lotter—Durposa of Goepel and Epistle—Faith and 
Assuranee of Faith—The Cartainty of Life Eternal—Praction) Uso of 
Christian Aesurance—" Asking according to Tia Will "'—The l'opsibilitics 
of Interceasory Prayer—A Limit to Trayer—What is the ' Bin unto 
Death "?—Norial and Venial Sina—-The ('ase of Jeremiah and hia People 
—The Mystery of Inhibited ['rayer. 


These things T‘hava written unto you, that you may know that you 
have eterual life.— 
Unto you that batieye on the naine of the Son of God. 
And thig is the confidence which we have toward Him, 
That if we ask anything according to His will, He heareth us; 
And if we know that He lieareth ug in whatever we ask, 
We know thut we have the requesta which we lave asked 
frown Hii. 
Ti any one sce bis brother sioniag o vin net unto denth, 
Ho shall ask, and He will give bir lifo, in the case of those whe ain 
not unde death : 
There is ain unto desth; not for that kin do T say dhat he should ask, 
AM wnrightcouarnessa is sin ; 
And there is sin not unto death." 
1 Joun &. 13-17, 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE ETERNAL LIFE, AND THE SIN UNTO DEATH 


T JOHN is now closing the Epistle. In verse 13 he 
appears to be dictating his Inst words. Ie glances 
over the courso of the letter, and states its purpose in 
the past tense at the end, as he stated it in the prevent 
tense at the beginning (1. 4}: then it was, “ These 
things we write to you, that our joy may be made full,” 
—to satisfy our own hearts; now, "These things I 
have written to you, that you may know that you have 
eternal life,"—to fortify your foith Tho retrospective 
“T have written” dias thrice occurred before—in 
chap. 2. 13-14, 24, 26, where the Apostle was reflecting 
on the preceding context (see pp. 178-180); now his sur- 
vey covers the whole writing. lle set out to deliver once 
more the messaye of “the ctarnal life that was muni- 
fested" in Jesus Christ. Ho has unfolded the natare 
of that life, as it brings those receiving it into fellow- 
ship with God, os it moulds the spirit and character 
of men, and meets the reaction aguinst it of the world's 
sin with the heart and within the Church. In all this 
St John knows that he is spoxking to the experiecuce 
of his children, that they recognize in what they read 
the things they have heard from the beginning ; he is 
telling no new story, inculeating no new principles, but 
making clearer to them what they ulready hold, and 
arming them to repel the errors that perplex their 
understanding and tend to pervert their conscience and 
cloud the serenity of their faith. The letter has been 
written therefore, that those “who believe on the name 
we 
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of the Son of God may know that eternal life” is theirs, 
—that their faith by its full apprehension of the truth 
concerning Christ may bring them a perfect assurance, 
a settled consciousness of their glorious possession in 
Him. The object of the First Epistle concurs with that 
af the Gospel of John, expressed at the end of the 
20th chapter, where it concluded in the original draft: 
“These things are written, that you may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that, believing, 
you muy have life in His nams.”! Tho aim of the 
Goxpel ia more cuimprehensive, for this was designed 
heth to convince unbelicvers and to confirm and enrich 
tlie fuith of believers. The Epistle is directed strictly 
to the Jatter purpose (conp. pp. 12, 73). 

1. St John recognizes the difference, which every 
pastor knows who is exercised in the eare of Christian 
souls, between faith and the assutnce of failh He 
hes had it in mind all along, We met with the 
distinction mn chap. 3 10-21; that paragraph turned 
on the same practical point, ° Herein,” the Apostle 
wrote, “we shall know that we are of the truth, and 
shall assure our hearts before God,"—viz. in the con- 
seiouaucss of sincere love to our brethren; again, 
© Teram we know that God abideth in us,-—froiun the 
Spirit which Ue gave us” On such grounds of heart 
assurance (sea Chap. AVIID) be eneouraged Jus little 
children to build. The whole letter is writien to deepen 
the sense of security in the hearts of faithful Christian 
Ten, to promote the inward peace and firm confidence 
toward Ged which are essential to vigorous growth 
and sustained activity in the spiritual life. Such assur- 
auce belongs of right to all those “who believe on the 
nane of the Son of God." But they do not al! possess 
it. Writing to the intent his readers “may knew? that 


* The second porpoge-clanuse of the T.R. and A.V. in 1 John §. 18, 
“and that ye may believe on the nawe of the Son of God” tina motedqce 
rrd.}, probubly crept in aya marginal gloss, suggested by John 20. #1, 

* "lea eidive: for the force of offa, see p. 298, note “. It signifies an 
abiding eouviction, resting on known facts; cow. vido, verses 18-20, 
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they have eternal life,” he supposed that some of them, 
though they have eternal life in virtue of their faith, 
do uot certainly know this: they are not sure of their 
salvation; they fail to realize their possessions in 
Christ, und entertain some needless misgiving or un- 
worthy four; they have a true faith, but not “the full 
assurance of faith.” Theirs ia a restless, disquieted 
faith, shadowed with doubt and disturbed by alarms, 
Kensitive to the atmosphere of the wnbelicving world 
around them. The case of doubting Thomas amongst 
the Apostles, in whom St John shows a peculiar interest 
in bis Gospel, Wlustrates the turn of mind. 

The condition the Apostle indicates is one familiar 
now as then; there is no better tonte for it than 
St John administers in the Epistle. Sanguine and 
hneyant natures mistake this hesttant disposition ; they 
are always sure of themselves (whether right or wrong), 
und know exacily what they believe and intend. But 
St dol bas fol. the lagging pulee of boliovers whose 
faith once beat high and strong; he has marked the 
downeast face and troubled look of men dannted by 
persecution or brawbeater by Jond argument; he 
knows that some of his readers, in spite of 1heinselves, 
are bewildered in the mazes of theosoply and the 
flushing Kword-play of dialectic. We should be ntis- 
taken te suppose that the souls of the martyrs never 
quiked, that the confessurs of Jesus in the firat ages 
were always clear in their convictions and courageous 
in their testimony, and their reasonings at all times 
as ainiple and suro as those that in seme classte instance 
have been transmitted to us. “Out of weakness they 
were made wtrong,” and they “iwaecd valiant in the 
fight” on which they entered oftentimes with fearful 
hearts. Those who prove the bravest might confess to 
moods of despondency and moments when panic seized 
them; their wurst batile had been with their own 
cowardics, The firmest believers may have been on 
occasion forgetful of things they well knew, and 
tempted to abandon positions of which, in their right 
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minds, they were perfectly assured. Such dangers 
were incessant amidst the turmoil and stress of the 
Church's warfare in the Apostolic times. How needful 
that it should hear, sounding on from one generation 
to anothor, the mighty ery of Jesus out of the midst of 
the struggle, “ Be of good checr; I have overcome the 
world!" 

Through the force of untoward ciremnstauces, and 
for want of strong teaching like St John’s, multitudes 
of Christian souls “yo mourning all their days"; they 
dure not taste the freedom and joy of God's salvation, 
though they show by fruits of repentance, by a gelf- 
denial and strietness of conscience such as might put 
to shame many happier Christians, that Christ is formed 
in them, For these tonder, self-distrastful spirits the 
Lord has a more abundant life and delight in store: 
* Blesmed aro they that ineurn, for they shall be com- 
forted.” but if we deve eternal life, it is certainly well 
that wo should fnew it: that is the nurmal and fitting 
experience of those who are in Christ. The zest and 
energy of the Christian life, and ita power to influence 
others, depend on tho certainty wilh which personal 
sulvation is realized, on the confidence with which [is 
servants follow the heavenly Master, as men walking 
in the sunshine of God's favour and haviig the joy of 
their Lord faltiled In thom. Such “light is sown for 
the righteous, and gladness for the upright in heart.” 
The purpose of St John's Episytle—a chief purpose of 
at teuehing addressed to Christinn believers—is lhe 
perfecting in them of the assurance of life cfernal, 

Here then the Epistle fairly ends, for the writer's 
thought has come reund in full circle to its starting- 
point; that the Charch should bo in couscious and 
sitistied porsession through its faith ef the eternal 
life revealed in Jesus Christ, has been the aim 
of the Apostle’s labours und prayers through a pro- 
tracted ministry, The two remaining paragraphs are 
# supplement, like chapter 21 added to John’s Gospel, 
and come in by way of afterthought. Verses 14-17 
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we entitled, in the analysis made of the Epistle im 
Chap. VI, the postscript. Though an addendum to 
the letier and not a continuation of ita main line 
of thought, these sentences are no superfluity; they 
arise out of the conclusion of the Epistle in verse 13, 
The “confidence toward God” which they doscribe 
is a consequence and « needful oxpression of the faith 
‘on the name of the Son of God” of which the Apostle 
has just spoken, the faith that makes a Christian man. 
The confidence which inspires prevailing prayer (vers. 
14-16}, springs from the assurance of faith that St John 
has laboured all along to infuse into his readers; it 
presupposes the consciousness of eternal life m_ the 
Houl (ver. 13). Wie who prays so as to win “life” for 
anerring brother, must have life in hinwell; he nist 
possess such a knowledge of God and certainty of 
His yeod-will to mon in Christ as will warrant the 
boldest tntervession on helalf of sinnera (ver. 16}; 
this knowledge of the Father is eternal life (soo 
John 17, 3) The postscript is closely attached to the 
letter, anid needs no intorval of time to account for 
its addition. 

2. Verses 11 and 15 convey the seeond Jesson of 
the paragraph, viz, that Christian assurance taker 
effect in a life of prevailing prayer: “the confidence” 
of the steadfast and instructed Christian is “that, if 
we be asking anything uccording to His will, God 
heareth us; and HW we know that He heareth ua, wo 
know that we havo the requests we have asked of Him” 
(ver, 14). 

There is something deeply characteristic in the 
transition from verse 14 to the sequel, and of the 
greatest practical importance. It is so natural and 
easy to rest in the quiet assurance of salvation, to 
luxuriste in the comfort of a settled faith and a clear 
sense of the Divine grace in Christ. But the Apostle 
will not allow this. The Christian believer's confidence 
must be put to uae and yoked to service; the strength 
of his faith must be applied to the tasks of inter- 
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eession. If imdeed he be a restored son of God, 
standing in the light of His countenance, the duty 
of supplication for those outside the gate falls 
at once upon him; he must take part with the 
Advocate, “Jesus Christ the righteous,” who has 
turned all His knowledge and authority and the 
Father's favour toward Him to account in pleading 
for sinners (chap. 2. 2; see pp. 117, 118). In chap. 3. 17 
the Apostle rebuked the heartlessnesa of Christians 
who see the physical need of their brethren and have 
means at command, but make no sacrifice for its relief. 
They deserve no less reproach, who profess the on- 
joyment of God’s favour and claim access to the throne 
of grave, and yet fail to exert themselves in prayer 
fur the spiritual noeds of others, Men are struggling 
and suffering all around them; they are battling with 
fierce tamplation, enduring agonies of doubt; they 
nre taught in the storms of passion, or lost in the 
musts of error: you see the light and know the will 
of Cod, you have access to the Father by the Spirit 
of His love and truth, then surely you will speak to 
Hun on their behalf and your whole strength of faith 
will be put forth in sympathetic intercession ; if you 
have tndead the mitd of Christ and are “jomed te the 
Lord m one Spirit,” this work of the Mediater has 
become your occupation, Knowledge of God is power 
with God; and power with God is prevalency in preyer. 
Christin assurance, after all, is not an end in itself; 
it in Just so much strength and liberty granted for 
belioving prayer. The knowledge of eternal life 
translates itself into that confidence towurds God 
which asks and receives for the Church, and for a 
Hin-stricken world, tho great pifts of redeeming 
ETACO. 

1. John is virtually repeating here the assurances 
once given by Jews to His Church. He remembers the 
great pronuse, the charter of Christian prayer, “ Ask, 
und it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” He recalls 
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mora distinctly the specific pledges given by the Lord 
to His disciples at parting from thom: “* Whatsoever 
you ask in my name, that will F do”; and again, “If 
you abide in me and my words abide m you, you 
shall ask whatsoever you will, and it shall be done 
for you” (John 14. 13, 14; 15. 7). Abiding fellowship 
with Jesus Christ, as of “the branches” with “the 
Vine,” was to bring His people into such 4 knowledge 
of God and accordance with His will, mto such access to 
the springs of power in the being of the Godhead, that 
strength for Christ's servica would never fail them; 
all they ask will be given, since they will ask nothing 
but what their Master's work requires, nothing but 
what is needed for His purposes and to earry out the 
eommission He has laid upon them. Now such requests 
eoncern the objects doarest to God the Father, the 
end to which His great and prerious promises look 
Fforward,—the establishment of the kingdem of His 
Son. Praying thus, those who know God “know that 
they are asking according to His will”; their prayers 
move in the line of God's own working and 
accord entirely with “tho will of Him that kent’ 
His Son upon the errand of redemption, with tho 
aovereign ¢ounsel of Grate that is beliind the mission 
of Jesus Christ. “We know,” if wo know anything 
of God through Christ, that He is an mterested listener 
to every petition offered in the interest of men's salva- 
tion through Christ, that such petitions ure in tune 
with the Father's will and touch the matters He has 
most at heart. 

To know all this, in making prayer io God, is surely 
to “know that we have the petitions we have asked 
from Him." For in so entreating, we are suing for 
the things which God designa to give, and is on tha 
way to give. Prevailing prayers meot the purposes 
of God upon their march. They ars inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, the Divine prompter of intercession: 

| Bee John 4. 84, 5. BO, 6, 38-40, 
7 See Rom. §. 26, 27; dude 26, 
Life Etarnal 27 
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who “searches all things, even the depths of God 
(1 Cor, 2,10}. The supplications of men who “ pray in 
the Holy Ghost” are virtual prophecies; those who 
utter them know that they are heard, as Jesus 
habitually did;1 and the tone of their utterance not 
unfrequently brings thin certainty to other minds. 
Petitioners enabled thus to ask, can leave their desires 
with God, satisfied “that they have the petitions they 
have asked of Him”—the claim of their faith is 
admitted, and the boon is already marked as theirs. 

To “ayk according to” the Father's “will” signifies 
the sunbinission of the suttor's wish and judgement to 
the Giver’s—suach submission as the Lord Jesuy made 
when He said, in the anguish of Gethsemane, “ Not 
my will, bat thine be done.” This is the beginning 
and the end of all prayer offered in filial confidence; 
boldness toward God untempered by humility, and 
without the sense of the ignorance and unworthiness 
clouving to the petitions of sinful men addressed to 
the All-wise and All-holy, is a shocking presumption, 
smnedines a blasphemous diciation. 

This is the fourth time that the Apostle has spoken 
in his letier of “confidence” under the word wappeyaie, 
—the “free speech” of Idin who expresses hix mind 
or presenta hinmwelf to another without misyiving and 
embarrigsnient? Tn chaps, 2. 28 and 4. 17 he was 
thinking of the oxpectaney with which faithful men 
await the comme of Christ in judyement; in chap. 
3. 21, as in this plaice, of the expectancy with which 
they themselyes come to God in intercession, In 
the last-named passage (8. 21, 22) he sets furth the sub- 
jective warrant of confidence in prayer, found in the 
consciousness of obedience to God's “ conunands "—the 
loyal man is sure of a hearing from the King; here its 
objective ground is seen, viz, the knowledge of the 
Divine will—tho enlightened man is sure of God's 
assent io what he usks. His request falls in with the 
plans und ways of the Father, as these were revealed 

‘ See John 11, 41, 42. * Comp. note on p. 235, 
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in Christ. It is the same “confidence” of the sincere 
believer in Christ and the acknowledged child of God, 
which mects these different emergencies—which sup- 
ports the soul in coming now to the throne of grace, 
and will support it hereafter in coming to the throne 
of judgement (2. 28). Christian assurance, with the 
peace and strength of heart it bringa, is built on faith 
in the Sou of God as Sayiour from sin; it rests on the 
knowledge of God the Father, and is a filial trust. The 
confidence of hope in the Redeomer's coming has an 
earnest and test in the confidence of accepted prayer 
before the Father's footstool. Our daily prayers 
breathe the cssence of our religion; their spirit is 
the spirit that shapes our character and determines 
the trend of our lives, As we pray now, s0 We are 
hkely to appear at last in the day of the manifestation 
Of the sous of God. 

4. There is one special maticr of prayer that weighs 
on the Apostle’s mind; in it probably the motive of 
the postscript lies. The case of erring brethren calls for 
the indervention of Christian prayer > “IE any one should 
see his brother sinning a sin not unto death, he shall 
ask...” (ver, 16). “FF any one sin,” St John said 
at the beginning, “we have un Advocate with tho 
Father” (hap. 2.1; see Chap. [X); the powers und 
merit of the great: Advocate are to be enlisted on his 
behalf. But Christ is not the only Advocate, He 
shares this office with His redeemed brethren; He 
hax “loosed us from our sins, and made us pricsts to 
God, even His Futher” (Rey. 1.6). We are reminded 
of St Paul's direction in Galatians 6.1: “If a man be 
overtaken in any trespass, you that are spiritual 
restore such an one.” The restoration is mm many 
eases effected rather by tho pleading of mtercession 
with God than by the pleading of expostulation with 
the offender. But the prayer must be definite and 
personal, prompted by what one has seen and actually 
feely about the given case, or it is not likely to carry 
weight, 
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This ia to be the Christian man’s resort, when he 
ix disturbed by fault and wrong-doing that meet his 
eyes in the Church. “If any man aee his brother sin“ 
—what should he do? Is he to go round whispering 
about it and tale-bearing? or to rush with the story 
into print, and gird at the Churches in the newspapers 
or on the platform? These are not our instructions ; 
but two plain directions are given us: first, by the 
Master, “Go, and tell him his fault between thee and 
him alone” (Mutt, 18. 15); then, by the beloved disciple, 
“Lay the trouble before God in prayer.” This is the 
proper way to take up the ease. By so acting the 
man eoncerned will not only win blessing for 
the offender, but he will come to see the offence in 
a different lizht, and will be saved from the heat and 
ageruvation engendered by other modes of proceeding. 
Intercessory prayer is the antidote for scandal in the 
Church. St James, ike St John, has a postscript to 
his Epistle on this painful topic; his observation 
supplements our Apostle’s advica: “He that turneth 
a sinner [rom the error of his way, sbull aave a soul 
from doath, and shall hide a multitude of sins” 
(James 5, 20). 

“He shall ask, and We (er he} will give him life, 
for those who sin not unto death.” Grammatically, 
it is casier to understand the same subject with the 
two verbs “ask” and “give“: so read, the sentence 
means that the praying man, by successful intercession, 
virtually “gives lifo” to the restored bavkslider (who, 
on that construction, is the “him” of the second 
clause). There is, to be sure, a truth expressed by this 
rondering, which has been adopted in the margin of 
the Revised Vorsion and by many interpreters. But 
the other constraction is surely that which St John 
intended: God ia the great Life-giver,—Ho who “ gave 
us cternnl life m His Son.": “Ask, and it shall be 
given you,” ia the promise of Jesus made in the 
Father's name, which this text recalls to every one's 

* Versa 11; comp. John 6, 21, 6. 82-35, 10. 98, 
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mind, and in the last verse the writer described tha 
offerer of prayer as one who “knows that he has 
the petitions he has asked of Him.” God “gives” at 
the supplication of the distressed and interceding 
brother—-that is to say, “gives to him” (to his request : 
on this view, the “him” of the second clause is the 
ecepted intercessor)—“ life for those who sin.” Spiritual 
death is averted, miracles of resurrection are wrought, 
through the virtue of intercessory prayer. What our 
Lord accomplished upon the dead body of His friend 
Lazarus, when “ He lifted up His eyes to heaven, and 
suid, Father, [I thank thee that thou heardest me” 
(John I]. 41), is realized again anil again in answer 
to the entreaty of Christian men, who are God's priesta, 
for souls dead in trespasses and sins. =“ When Jesus 
saw their faith,” the faith of those who brouglit to Him, 
with dexpernte enrnestness of effort, the paralytic of 
the story of Mark 2. 3-12, “He saith to the sick of the 
palsy, Child, thy sins are forgiven thee.” In a thousand 
ways fnith works vienriously for blessing ; none of us 
can tell] low much of the life that is his in Christ has 
eae through the channel of his vuwn faith, and how 
muck he owes to ihe intercession of others. There 
is a profound solidarity in the co-operation of believing 
prayer; this communion is of the inmost life and 
mystery of the Body of Christ. 

4, A limitation is, however, set by the Apostle to the 
possibilities of intercessory prayer: “ There is stn unto 
death; I do not say that he should pray for that.” 
St Jobn cannet encourage hia readers to “usk life” 
in such case. 

This awful exception has been discussed, with extreme 
solicitude and care, from the earliest times, but with 
little approach te unanimity. Amongat the Fathers 
who have treated of the passage, some found the 
fatal sin in wickedness of a gross and extreme 
nature, such as blasphemy, murder, adultery—in ona 
or more of those that came to be called in later times 
“the seven deadiy sins”; others idcutified it with hatred 
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and bitter antipathy to the Church, with sin directed 
against Christ in His “body.” Some, again, defined it 
es obstinate, impenitent sin, by reading the phrase 
“sin unto death” as meaning sin persisted in #2! death ; 
while others saw in it not so much a moral offence, ax 
unbolief in ite darkest form of wilful and tetal rejection 
of Christ, amounting to the “blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit,” which he who commits “hath never 
forgiveness,” being “ guilty of an eternal sin” (Mark 3, 
29. The deadly offence against which the writer to 
the Hebrews gave wariing, in chap, 4. 4-6 of his 
Epistle—where he speaks of apostates who “crucify 
for thenselves the Son of God afresh and put Wim to 
open shaine "—appears to be kindred ta this last, It 
ix poxsible that in some instances the heretical denial 
of the Lord which St Jolin encountered, went to the 
like degree of malignity., Cold-heartedness toward 
their brethren, and disbelief in the Divine-human 
porson of Jexus Christ, are the two associated forms of 
evil (sce pp. 63, 44) stigmatized by St Jolin m the Anti- 
christs who infested the Churches of his provinee. 
Thess men hoe has condemned with unsparing severity: ! 
there were those amonpst them whom he regarded as 
withered branches, quite severed froin “ the true Vine.” 

if a definite reply must be given to the question, 
What is the “ain unto death” of this passava? the 
answer should be sought in the above direction, Jesus 
warnel Tis impugners, “For judgement I came into 
this world,” and again, “If you believe not that I am 
(of God), you will dio in your sinus” (John 8. 24, 9. 39); 
it is probably St John's paraphrase of such sayings 
of our Lord that we find in chap. 3, 18, 19 of his Gospel : 
“He that believeth not hath been judged already, 
because he hath not believed in the name of the Only- 
begotten Son of Gol. And this is the judgement, that 
the hight hath come into the world, and men loved the 
darkness rather than the light; for their works were 
evil.” Upon certain of his opponents and the deniers 

1 See chap, 2. 92,23; 4. 1-8; comp. 2 John 7, 3 John 10, 
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of Christian truth, men of bitter spirit and evil life, the 
holy Apostle was compelled to pronounce in the way 
of unqualified and hopeless condemnation. The whole 
New Testament implies that full and deliberate unbelief 
in Jesus Christ, due to moral antipathy, is fatal to the 
aoul Such unbelref Christ Himself has called “ sin,’— 
where the sin of our nature concentrates itself into this 
antagonism ond comes to a head in its resistance of 
Him: “The Holy Spirit,” He promised, shall “convict 
the world of sin, because they believe not on me” 
(John 16. 3, 9). 

Tntrinsically, and as regards ita nature and tendency, 
al] sin is “unto death;” it looks and makes that way, 
being a disease of the soul and a deviation from the 
true end of man’s life; any and every sin, so fur as it 
goes and so long as it lasts, suvers the committer from 
fellowship with God in whom our life is hid. A¢cord- 
ing to the saying of James 1. 15, Sin is the daughter of 
Lust and the mother of Death. “Sm ond death” are 
bound in one aa euurse and cect, as bud and fruit, by 
a universal and immutable Jaw.t The Apostle is not: 
setting up tho pertlous distinction between ‘ mortal" 
and “venial sins,)? when lie writes of a “sin unto 
death” and a “sim not unto death.” The “sim not 
unte death" is that for which, in answer to the suppli- 
cation of a Christian brother, God “ will give life”; and 
the “sin unto death " is that for which He will not do 
so; for which, therefore, St John cannot bid any ono 
to pray. The difference is defined by the result; the 
malady proves remediable in the one cuse, fatal in 
the other. So far as the indications of the passaye 
go, there is no material for diagnosis other than in 
the issue; the grounds of discrimination lie in the deep 
of God’s judgements. 

When the Apostle says, “ All unrighteousness is sin ” 


1 Sea Rom. 5, 22,8 2: 1 Cor. 15. 58. 

4 This classification, which has played so larve a part in ecclesiastical 
ethics and discipline, had already been made by the Jewish rabbis and 
legicte, and was developed with great minuseness by them. 
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(ver. 17), he guards his readers ageinst narrowing the 
idea of “sin” to what may be called religious offences, 
to transgressions overtly committed against God. The 
strain of his letter, which bears so sternly against 
dishonour done to Christ and condemns the rejection 
of His mission as defiance to the Almighty Fatber who 
sent Him (vers, 9, 10), might appear to identify sin with 
mere unhelief and the wrong done thoreby to God, with 
transgressions only of the firat of the two great Com- 
lnandments of Jesus. Hence it is observed by the way, 
and to guard against misconception, that “erery un- 
righteousness "—evyery social injustice and unkindness, 
every frdure to deal with another as one would wish to 
be dealt. with, every moral offence, “is sin”; one cannot 
injure « fellow man or withhold a social due without 
that resisiauce to the will of God and transgression 
of the rule of man’s being which constitutes “sin."+ 

in vhap. 3. 4 “sin “ was branded as “ lawlessness”; 
how, further, “all unrighteousness " is brought under 
the conception of “sin.” The two propositions are 
complementary ; and cach of them is reversible. They 
aifiria that unity of the spiritual and ethical, of god- 
liness aid monliness, which is o distinctive mark of 
the teaching of Seripture. The rights of man, with the 
constitution of society and the laws of nature on which 
they are based, spring from the rights of God, from the 
fundamental relations in which He has placed mankind 
to Himecif. Duty to our neighbour is part of our 
duty to God; duty to God is fulfilled in service to 
humanity. Weligion is one with sound morals (3, 4); 
morals arc one with true religion (5.17), God is “all 
things, and in all”; conscience is His throne, and in the 
domain of right and wrong He is law-giver, adminis- 
trator, aud judge. 

But we come back to the “sin unto death.” The ex- 
pression comes from the Old Testament. In Numbers 18, 
a2 it scems to denote a capital offance,—in that instance, 
an act of sacrilege. Sumnilar transgressiona are described 

' Comp. Chap. XVI. 
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as being committed “with a high hand,”"—wanton and 
outrageous acts of wickedness, for which the legal 
sacrifices and purifications were unvailing; such was 
the sin of Eli's sons, referred to in 1 Samuel 2. 25, 3. 14, 
and such the guilt of Judah in Jeremiah’s time, on 
account of which Jehovah said to His prophet, “Pray 
not thou for this people, neither lift up ery nor prayer 
for them, neither make intercession unto me; for f 
will not hear thee” (Jer. 7. 16, 14. 10-12}. The time 
eame when Jesus turned His back on the Jewish rulers 
and temple, with the words, “Behold, your house is 
left unto you desolate!" when He wept over Jerusalem, 
“Othat thou hadst known in this thy day the things 
that belong unto thy peace; but now they are hid 
from thine cyes!” Judaism lind sinned unto death. 
The case of Jeremish and apostaic Judah supplies 
a distinct analagy to the situation before us; nat im- 
probably it was in the Aposile's mind in attaching 
the qualification that lie docs to the promise made in 
verse 16, that God “will give life” at the loving inter- 
ecxslon Of brother for brother. LU se, there i no 
definite category, uo specili¢ deseription of drans- 
pression mtendead by the phrase “sin unto death”; 
but the general possibility of such sin being committed is 
affirmed. St John does nut say, “There is a sin (apepria 
rc) unto death "—a kind of sin, or degrec of ain, with 
thig imevituble issue, 4 sort of sin that lies beyand 
redemption, from which even the blood of Christ 
cannot cleanse the soul—did he not write, “The blood of 
Jesus, God's Son, cleanseth us from all sin"? (1. 7), 
But he says, “There is sin (tery duapria) unto death °— 
such a thing exista; sin has, in point of fact, this fatal 
outcome In certain cases. Thero may come, and sume- 
times does come, in the present life a crisis at which the 
soul's doom is practically fixed and after which it proves 
“impossible to renow” the sinner “again unto repent- 
ance” (Heb, 6. 6). IVhen that puint is reached, when 
the sin has been committed which closes the heart 
against the visitings of compunction and plunges the 
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guilty man beyond saving help, or what shape the 
decisive sin may take, God alone can judge. We 
might have thought, for example, David's notorious sin 
more morta] than Snul's disobedience. The import of 
any particular act of wrong-doing depends on the whole 
constitution and history of the man who commits it. 
Where any degree of self-reproach and of wish for 
a, better astute is found in a sinner, there is evidence 
that he is not forsaken by the Spirit of God. The man 
who dreads that he has committed the unpardonable 
kin, by his very distress shows himself to be within the 
reach of mercy. 

St John does not forbid his readers to pray for any 
sinner; un that ease, they would have to know exactly 
what the unpardonable sin is, and where to draw the 
line between thia and other sins. He saya, “I do not 
tell you to pray for such a case"—one cannot urge 
prayer for what one deems to be impossible and against 
the will of Gad. Lut the bar ts subjective, and personal 
to the given ease ; itis not an obstacle that lies in any 
general principle, or ia capable of definition. God may 
reveal to salts in close fellowship with Hun that this 
or that prayor is out of harmony with His will. Homay 
arrest the petitioner, ax He did Jeremiah, with the veto, 
“Pray not for this poople for their good”; there may 
haye boca some amongst the apoxstates from St John's 
Churches concerning whom the holy Apostle had the 
ike impression. Oue has heurd of men living near 
to God, whe have felt thamsclves for some objects and 
sone persons sorely hindered, or even silenced, when 
they strove to pray, while in speaking for others they 
were allowed the largest hberty ; and these permissions 
or prohibitions they could not account for, nor reduce 
te any rule. If one should for any reason, rightly 
or wrongly, belisve that the sm in question is unto 
death, one cannot pray for it, any more than for the 
physical life of a man with a bullet through his brain. 
And if the great Hearer and Prompter of prayer should 
convey to the mind of the intercessor who stands in 
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His counsel, the conviction that such is the case, his 
faith in that particular is paralysed. “If we ask any- 
thing according to His will, He heareth us”; it is pos- 
sible, in some instances rare and infinitely sad, that God 
may not hear the petition for an orring brother's 
restoration. 

The Apostle has made here the exception to the 
gracious rule “ Ask, and it shall be given you,” which 
truth requires,—an exception which probably his own 
deep experience of life of prayer had compelled him 
to admit. But ho gives us no criterion of the sin 
that is beyond forgiveness; he leaves it wrapped in 
the mysteries which surround the throne of cternal 
judgement. 


THE APOSTOLIC CREED 


The three-fold ** We know "—St Jobn'a Positiveneas—The Order of hia 
Creed—“ I believe in Holiness*'-—The Blight of Cyniclani—The Son of 
God Keeper of God's Sons—The Question of Entire Sanctifieation—" I 
belicve in Rageneration "A “ World lying in the Evil One "—Mystery 
of New Birthy—The Christian Noblesse oblige— I believe in the Mission 
of the Ban of God '"—Come to stay——Chrivtian Use of the Understanding 
—-The True God and the Idois-—Christ come to conquer. 


‘We kuow that whosoever is begotien of God doth not sin; 
jsut He tliat waa begotten of God Kecpeth him, 
And tho Ziyi] One doth not touch biw. 
We know that we are of God; 
And the whole world Jicth in the Evil One. 
But we know thut the Kon of God is come: 
And He hath given ua an understanding, thet wo may know the 
True (ne. 
And we are in the True One,-—in His bon Jesus Christ. 
Plus is the true God, and eternal life; 
Little children, guard yourselves from the idels.” 
i Joen 5, 18-21. 


CHAPTER XXYV 
THE APOSTOLIC CREED 


rp concluding paragraph of the Epistle is the scal 
of the Apostle John set upon the work of his life, 
now drawing to a close; it is, in effect, a seal set upon 
the entire fabric of the Aposiclic doctrine and testimony 
by this last survivor of the Twelve and the nearest to 
the heart of Jesus. Extracting the cssential part of 
the confession, the three short sentences introduced 
by the thrice repeated We fnow, we have briefly St 
Jobn‘'a erecd, in three articles -— 


"We know thet whosoever ta begotten of Ged doth nol stn. 
We kaw that we are of God. 
We know thal the Son of God ia come.” 


In other words, “I believe in holiness”; “1 believe in 
regeneration’; “I believe in the mission of the Son of 
God.” Here we find the triple mark of our Christian 
profession, the standard of the Apostolic faith and life 
within the Church—in the reeognition of our sinless 
calling, of our Divine birth, and of the revelation of the 
true God in Jesus Christ His Son. These are great 
things for any man to affirm. It is a grand confession 
that we make, who endorse the manifesto of the Apostle 
John; and it requires a noble style of living to sustain 
the declaration, and to prove oncself worthy of the high 
calling it presumes. 

Observe the manner in which these assortions are 
made. Nut, We suppose, We hope, We should lke to 
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believe—in the speculative, wistful tone common in 
theae days of clouded faith; but We know, we know, we 
know! Here is the genuine Apostolic note, the ring of 
a clear and steady and serene conviction, the rAnpopopla 
and Tappioie of Christian faith. St John speaks Aaa & 
man sure of his ground, who has sct his foot upon the 
rock and feela it firm beneath his tread. He haa seen 
und heard, and handled at every point, the thinga of 
which he writes (sec 1. 1-4, und Chap. VI), and he Anows 
that they are as tho report avouches. Thia is the kind 
of faith that, with just right, conquers the world,—the 
faith that derives ita testimony immediately from God, 
and carries its verification within itself. To such effect 
ths Apoxtlo has written in veracs 4-13. The faith 
behind the ereed of St Jolin’s old age is that of an 
experimental and reasoned certainty; it is the trust 
und alluanee of the whole man—heart, intelligence, 
will—by a living process directly rnd apprehensively 
rounded upon and built mto the realities of God and 
at Christ. 

Observe, moreover, the order in which the threa 
avouchments ron. They sueeced im the regressive or 
wialytic oerder—the opposite to that of our dogmatic 
ereeds—ithe order of experience and not of systematic 
doctrine, of practice not of theory, the order of life and 
nature rather than of sciences or theological reflexion. 
St John's mind here travels up the stream, from the 
human to the Divine, from the present knowledge 
of sulyvution to the eternal counsels und character of 
God, out of which our being and salvation sprang. 
This is the lme of rensoning which, in a majority of 
cases, rchgtous conversion follows: the tree is known by 
its fruits; tho moral demonstrates the metaphysical ; 
supernatural lives vindicate supernatural belief4; the 
image of God in godlike men attests, against all the 
furee of prejudice and preconception, the existence of 
its Father und Begetter. Thus the argument of the 
Epistle mounts to the summit from which it first 
descended, and concludes with “that which was from 
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the beginning.” In ita system of thought, “the true 
God” and the “eternal life” are the beginning and the 
ending, the fountain at once and the sea of finite being. 
The possibility of a amless state for the believer 1s 
rooted in the certainty that he is a child of Gad (sea 
chap. 3. 1-3, 9); and this certainty is derived in turn 
from the sure knowledge that “the Son of God iscome” 
in human flesh, that the very God, the Life of life, in 
made known in Him and brought into fatherly and 
aaving relations with mankind (chap. 4. 9-14). 

Let us consider these three Christian axioms in their 
relative bearing, and under the light in which the 
Apostle sets them and the purpose to which he applies 
them in this place. 

1. The first article, then, in St John's experimental 
creed is this: “We know that every one who haa been 
begotten of God, does not sin.” It is as much as to say, 
“T believe in holincss ; in its reality, in Its possibility, in 
its necessity for a Christian man.” 

Considered from the practical side, this is the first of 
all our religious beliefs in its Importance. Itis tho vital 
issue of all the creeds, and the test of their reality to us. 
The whole Nicene Confession is worth nothing to a man 
who does not believe in holiness. Intellectually, his- 
torically, he may understand every phrase and syllable 
of that majestic document, he may recite it from alpha 
to omoga without misgiving ; but it is all a dead-letter 
to his mind, the expression of a purely abstract and dis- 
interested and inoperative persuasion,—like his convic- 
tion, for instance, that the moon is uninhabited. What 
the man does not believe in, he will not worship, he 
cannot admire nor seek after. There ia no unbelief that 
cuts quite so deep as this, that disables one so utterly 
from every spiritual exercise and attainment. The 
cynic, the scorner, the sceptic as to moral excellence, 
the man who tells you that sainta are hypocrites and 
religion is cant—there is no man farther from grace 
than he; there is none more narrow-minded and aelf- 
deceived, and miserable in his ignorance, than the 
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denier of the Divine in human character. Such a man 
is the ally and abettor of him who is named “the 
uccuser of the brethron,” whose triumph it is to blight 
all upward aspirations, to destroy that faith in goodness 
and longing after purity which find in Jesus Christ 
their refuge and strength. Alas for him who can see 
only the tares in God's vast wheat-field! who has no 
oye but to count the spota and wrinkles and such-like 
things upon the face of the Church which is his mother! 
With auch an ideal as ours, nothing is easier than to 
play the censor and to mock at failure. Jt is ignoble 
to plead the defeat of others, who at least have made 
some atruggio, in excuse for our own passive surrender 
to evil. The one effectual reproof for inconsistent 
profession of the Christian faith is a profession more 
consistent, 

Those who know anything practically about the 
Christian religion, know that it meaus boliness in 
sinful men, that it makes for goodness and righteous- 
ness and truth in every possible way, that the Gospel 
assimilates us to its Author just so far as we obey it. 
And with the moral history of the world behind us, we 
know that no other force has wrought for the cleansing 
and uplifting of our common nature like this. No other 
agency or system that can be named, has produced the 
high and therough goodness, the love to Gad and man, 
the purity of heart, the generosity, the humblenees and 
patience, the moral energy and courage, which “ our 
faith ” can summon into court on its behalf. Under no 
other order of life have these excellences been forth- 
coming in anything to compare with the quantity and 
the quality in which they have been found amongst the 
disciples of Jesus Chriat. Ita host of aaints, of all lands 
and times, are the testimonial of the Gospel,—its cre- 
dentials “written not with ink” nor “on tables of 
stung,” but “on hearts of flesh” and “by the Spirit of 
the living God” (2 Cor, 3. 1-3}. This is the evidence 
which Christ Himself proposed to give of the truth 
of His doctrine; by it He invites the world te judge 
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concerning Hie claims. The verdict will be awaited in 
confidence by those who have the earnest of it in them- 
selves, Sin is the great problem of the age, and of all 
ages—the heart-problem, the race-problem ; and Jesus 
Christ has shown Himself competent to deal with it, 
under the most various and the most extreme con- 
ditions. After these nincteen centuries of Christian 
experiment, despite the failures and biots upon the 
Chureh’s record, we can aay with.a confidence in some 
sense greater than that of the Apostolic age, “We 
believe in holiness; we know that for the children of 
God there is victory over sin.” 

The Epistle is, in great part, a reasoning out of this 
position, an argument upon the necessary connexion 
between faith in the Son of God and an unsinuing 
life in the believer: “These things write we unto you, 
that ye sin not” (21). At the outset the Apostle, in 
asserting that “God is light, having in Him no darkness 
at all,” drew from this detinition the sharp conclusion 
that “if we say that we have fellowship with Him 
and walk in darkness, we lie and do not the truth.” 
In chapter 3. 1-9, the necessity of sinlesyness in 
Christians was categorically laid down, and its grounds 
and motives were explained. The Apostle went so far 
as to say that the child of God “cannot sin, because 
he t1 begotten of God,—because His seed abideth in 
him.” This ia the subjective ground, the intrinsic 
reason, for a life of freedom from sin: in the soul is 
lodged a germinal principle charged with tho life of 
God Himself, to which sin is impossible. This “seed,” 
planted in the Christian man, communicates to him 
also a relative non posse peccare,—a potency that ir 
identified in chap. 3. 24 with the Spirit possessed 
by Christ, “whieh God hath given us.” 

But in the text before us, another objective ground is 
alleyed for the same necessity, a reason kindred to the 
former: ‘He that was begotten of God keepcth him 
{the one begotten of God), and the Evil One toucheth 
him not (oty axrera: avrod, dayeth not hoid of him).” The 
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expression “begotten of God” (yevvnfeic ix rov Oso) is 
unique, in this precise form, as applied to Jesus Christ ; 
unless, to be sure, we should follow Blass: and Resch in 
reading, after lrenzeua, Tertullian, Ambrose, Augustine 
(qui... netus est), and the Sinaitic Syriac palimpsest, 
the singular in John 1, 13,—ée¢ (seil. 6 Adyor) . . . ix Geot 
iyevvjOn, ie. “(on His name) who was begotten not of 
blood... but of God.” Aivdy, not énuréy (ham not hum- 
yelf}, iv clenrly the true pronoun in the second clause of 
verso 18 (‘‘ keepeth Aan"—an object distinet from the 
subject); and the antithesis of perfect and sorist pur- 
ticiples (yeyerrapévoc, yervnfefc)? unmistakably marks 
out fico contrasted persons in the Aeeper and the kepi. 
His allianee with Jesus Christ, the incarnate sinless One 
(John 1. 14, Luke 1. 35, Matt. 1.18, 2 Cor. 5. 31), brings to 
the redeemed ian this marvellous security: “1 pive,” 
Tie snid, ‘to my sheop a lifa eternal; and they shall never 
parish; and nove shall snatch them ont of my hand” 
(Joli 10. 28). 

The warfare with wrong possessed for the Lord 
Jesus the glow wod yprussion, aud concrete reality, of 
& persoual encounter: “Ile keeps them, and the Evil 
Ona does not touch them.” The conflict between 
the Divine and the sinful, betweon the Spirit and the 
flex) within tlhe man, is at the same time a contest 
erer the man between Christ and Satan, between the 
(iood Shepherd and “the wolf” who “anatcheth and 
scattereth ” Gad's flock, Our safety, as St John con- 
ceives it, lics in the wateliful eye, the strong arm and 
prompt succour, of Him who, while He was with His 
disviples, “guarded them in the Father's name" and 


* Philology of tha Gospels, pp. 204 & The asying, addrossed to 
Joseph by “the Angel of the Lord,” ri dp tv abrp yevegdiv ie wveiperag 
iovey ityiow (Matt. 1, 20), is really parallel to 1 John 5. 18 (and to John 
1, 13, upon the reading of Blass), aince ik sacribes the origin of Jeans ta 
no human but to a Divine begetting. 

* The aorist participle muat be anderatood of the Atsiorisal birth of 
our Lord (comp. 74 yerewpewoy dytoy . . . vide Got, Luke 1. 85: and rév 
vidv abroad, yevopivoy dg yeraindc, Gal, 4,4); also ¢he aoriet (Adue, verse 6 
above, and the eorlat igavepwdy of 5. 6, 8, he. 
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who, all unseen, is still the Keeper of Israel abiding 
with the flock, the Shepherd and Bishop of souls 
“alway, unto the world's end.” 

It is God's specific property in men that Christ is set 
te “ guard"; on that, while Jesus Christ liveth, the 
enemy shall Jay no hand. “Satan asked to havea you, 
that he might sift you,” said Jesus to Peter before his 
temptation (Luke 22. 31, 32)-—yes, sift you he shall, but 
“as wheat,” which comes out of the sifting without one 
grain of the good corn Jost! The God-begotten keeps 
the God-begotten,—tho Firstborn Hia many brethren: 
and none may limit or qualify the integrity of that 
preservation. “I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father”: what a oneness of family interest, a pledge 
of fellowship and championship, lies in that identifica- 
tion! Christ guarantees to the faith of His brethren 
by all the resources of His spiritual kingdom, by the 
blood of His passion and by the rod of His strength, 
a ful! defence and guittance from sin. To “ touch 
them,” the enemy must firet break through the ahield 
of Christ's omnipotence. 

But is the Apostle John quite clear and firm upon 
this point of the sinlessness of Christian believers? 
The offspring of God, he says in verse 18, as earlier in 
3.9, “sina not’; and yet a moment ago he had written 
(ver. 16), “If any man see his brother [manifestly, a 
Christian brother] #1 a sim not unto death,” makmg 
provision for this very lapse and oponing to the de- 
linquent the door of restoration. The aame paradox 
startled us in the first verse of chapter 2: “I write, 
that ye may not sin "—as though with better instruction 
and a proper understanding of the Christian’‘s calling, 
sin would be out of the question; and yet in the same 
breath, “and if any man should sin!” What can be 
more trenchant, more peremptory in ita logic, than the 
dictum of chap. 3. 6, ‘ Whosoever abideth in Him 
ginneth not; whosoever sinneth hath not seen Him, 
neither knoweth Him"? If this maxim is to be applied 

« John 17, 12, Matt, 28, 20, 1 Peter 2. 25. 
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with dialectical rigour, then the Christian is supposed to 
be from the moment of his regeneration and onwards, 
without faltering or exception, a sinless and blameless 
man, and he who is found otherwise is proved unre- 
generate. This kind of hard and fast logic has played 
havoe in theology ; it is not at all to the Apostle's taste. 
He throws out his paradox, and Jeaves it; he thrusts 
upon us the discrepancy, which any tyro who chooses 
may ride to death. The contradiction is in the tangled 
facts of life, in the unsolved antinomies of everyday 
Christian oxperience. The verbal incongruity is softened 
by the fact that here and in verses 6, 9 of chapter 3 
(as ecampared with 2. 1: see pp. 114, 261) the Greek verbs 
naserting sinlessneas imply use and wont, while those 
ndmittiag the contingency of sin in the believer indi- 
cuted an oecurrence or isolated fact—an incident, not 4 
character, But the inconsiatency of statement is still 
there, and haa its counterpart, ouly too obviously, in 
the life of the soul and the Church. 

The principle ia nut surrendered, because it 1s con- 
tradicted by unworthy facts; it is only by the true 
principle that the contradictory can be corrected and 
overcome. The jaw of Christian holiness is no in- 
duction from experionee; it is a deduction from the 
cron and the Spirit of Christ. St John admits and 
deals with the abnormal fact of conscious and post- 
rogenorate sin in a child of God; he does not for ao 
moment adiae it, All sin, even the least, is unnatural 
and moustrous in a child of God, and must be regarded 
with w corresponding shine and grief; it excites an 
invincible repugnance in the Holy Spirit, which he has 
from God. However grievoualy practice may belie our 
moral ideal, that ideal may on no consideration he 
lowered in acvommodation to the flesh. We dare not 
put up with the necessity of sin; the instant we do 
bo we are lost. Christianity cun make no conces- 
Hion tv or compromise with the abominable thing, 
without stultifying itself and denying its sinless, 
suffering Lord. Sin is that which has no right to 
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be, and Christ's mission is God's assertion that it 
shall not be. 

2. We come to the second article of St John’s creed, 
implicit in the first—his doctrine of the new birth. It is 
the man who “is begotten of God” that “sinneth not.” 
Those who “know that they are of God” have learnt 
the secret of holiness, and hold the clue to its hidden 
paths of righteousness and peace, The Apostle virtu- 
ally says, “I believe in regeneration.” 

Taking human nature as it is and reading human 
history as it was and must have continued to be apart 
from the coming of Christ, the assurance of owr text is 
altogether irrational. One cannot bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean, nor make saints cut of the men de- 
seribed in the firat chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
“The whole world lieth m the Evil One.” Knowing 
myself as I do (the atric iyw of Rom. 7. 25), tho resurree- 
tion of the dead is less incredible than that [ should live 
an unsinning hic. Every one who bas measured his 
vuwn moral strength against the law of sin in his 
members, has groaned with Saul of Tarsus, “O wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me?” But then St 
Paul was «ble to add, “I thank God [it is done], through 
Jesus Christ our Lord! ... The law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus hath made me freo from the law of 
sin and death” (Rom. 7. 25-8. 4), We “must,” as Jesua 
said, “ be born anew "(John 3. 7)—born over again, from 
the Divine spring and original of our being. 

When this was said to Nicodemus, the Jewish scholar 
and experienced man of the world, he took it for a uxe- 
less apophthegm, a figurative way of saying that the 
thing was impossible. You cannot recall to its pure 
fountain the stream that is turbid with the filth of a 
hundred shores; you cannot restore the human race to 
its cradle of innocence in Paradise, nor send the grey 
and world-worn man back to his mother’s womb. To 
declare that we “must be born anew,” that reform, 
amendment is useless, and only regeneration will save, 
is to bid us despair. The message of Jesus was not 
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simply that men must, but that they can be born over 
again. 

“We know” the fact; the procass ia hidden in the 
workings of God. It is mysterioua in the same sense in 
which all the deepest things of life, and the nature of 
the human spirit, are so. Every man is, at the bottom, 
an enigma to himself; the most critical movements of 
his soul are those he ia least able to explain. When 
psychology has taught us everything, it has really 
settled very little. How aman is “born of the Spirit,” 
“begotten of God” and transformed by the renewing of 
his mind—sometimes quite suddenly—from a doubter 
into a full believer, from a lover of sin into a lover of 
holiness, from a worldling into a conscious child of the 
ternal, is an inscrutable secret. We shall never 
arrive at a perfect science of salvation, nor formulate 
the witimate rationale of a man's conversion to God. 
Lut the event itself, and its moral and muterial effects, 
are plain to observation. Such new births of men and 
of peoples are the master-foacta of biography and 
history. “The manifestation of the Spirit” and His 
“fruit,” the outeome of the interior, spiritunl action of 
Christ upon human society, ix visiblo enough for those 
who care to see. “Thou hearest the voice thereof” 
{John 3. 8)—as you knuw the wind is astir by the 
thunder of the wares on the beach, by the crashing of 
the forest trees, though your own face be shielded from 
the blast. In those great seasons when the winds of 
God are blowing, only the deaf can doubt the coming 
on the human spirit of some fresh afflatus, some breath 
from the eternal shores; a throb stirs the reneral heart, 
nn ocean tide swells the seas and a mighty rushing 
filla the spiritual atmosphere, that pulsate from some 
vast and unseen souree, At such times multitudes of 
men, who lay morally dead as the bones in Ezekiel's 
valley, stand up a living army of the Lord. Whole 
communities at certain epochs have been inspired with 
a sudden heroism of faith, that shines through history 
with a superhuman light; the secret. of their courage 
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and thelr victory lay in the conviction, “Deus vult,” 
“The Lord is on our side.” But “whence” this wind 
“comes” or “whither it goes "—in what treasuries it is 
gathered, how, or where, or upon whom it may next 
descend—“thou knowest not.” 

The Apostle would have all Christian men cherish 
habitually the thought that they “are of God,” and live 
in its strength. They must dare to vindicate their 
celestial birth and destiny; they must learn to believe 
in the supernatural within them, in their own redeemed, 
Christ-given manhood, and to assert its moral rights. 
The old lofty motto, Noblesse oblige, stands on their 
escutchcon. High birth demands high bearing. The 
son of God, the brother and fellow-heir of Jesus Christ, 
why should he dabble in the mire of sin? Hae “ cannot 
sin, bevause he ja born of God"; what have God's 
priests and kings to do with the shabby tricks and 
mean expedients of a mercenary ambition, with the 
compliances and servilities of those who erook the kneo 
to the gad of this world? Remember whoso sons you 
are, and by the Spirit of the Father that is in you 
maintain the honour of your name and house, amidst a 
world that “lics in the power of the Evil One.” Such 
Is the application that St John makes of his doctrine 
concerning the New Birth. 

It is a splendid, but it is an awful thing to say, “ We 
know that we are of God,” It is tov be conscious that 
the hand of God has been laid upon us, to have felt the 
breath of the Eternal passa over our spirit to awaken 
and renew. It is to know that there is 1 power 
working within us each, at the root of our nature, that 
is infinitely wiscr and stronger and better than our- 
selyes,—a Spirit planted in our hearts which comes 
directly from the being and the will of the Father-God 
and links us individually to Him. To know this is te 
hold a, distinction immeasurably above earthly glory, 
and to be superior to all the lures of ambition. It 1s to 

‘Trace again the connexion of thought in chap. 3. I-10; comp, 
Chape. XV, AVI. 
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he charged with a principle of righteousness that can 
dissolve every bond of iniquity, that breaks the power 
of worldly fear and pleasure and will make us, livimg or 
dying, ntore than conquerors. 

3. The third is the fundamental article of St John's 
belief; it is the all in all of hie life and of his world 
of thought: “I believe in the mission of the Son of 
God.” This last is not, like the other two articles, the 
declaration of a personal experience, but of a grand 
historical and cosmic event: “We know that the Son 
of God is eome!"” Perfect holincss and conscious 
sonship to God date from the advent of the Son of 
God, whose “hlood cleanses from all sin,”— the 
Son” who “makes ug free” that we may be “ free 
indeed” (1.7; John 8.36). If the sum of this letter, in 
its practical aim, is “that you sm not,” the sum of its 
theology ix * that Jesus is the Son of God” {ver. 5); its 
Christolugy and its ethics blend in the experience that 
Christians are in Christ Jesus themselves sons of God. 
Within this cirele lies the secret of the new life and the 
new world of Christianity, 

Faith in the filial Godhead of Jesus was no fruit of 
doctrinal refiexsion, no late developed theologumenon 
of some Jolannine school. The writer learnt his first 
lesson in the mystery, unless his memory deceives him, 
at the tine of his earliest acquaintance with Jesus, from 
the Baptist, the master of hia youth, on the banks of 
the Jordan (Jolin 1. 29-34), From that day to this he 
ing known, with an ever-growing apprehension of 
the faci, that “the Sen of God ia come,” that He has 
arrived und is here! in this world of men. And though 
the Lord returned to the Father and is lost to sight and 

* The Greck verb ip jew (adeum), which is used nowhere elae in the 
Epistle, but in John 2, 4, 4. 47, 6.37,6.4% Tho lact of those passages is 
instructive : ‘1 came forth from God, and am come "—as much ns to aay, 
“and hero Tami” Jesus coufronta Hia eanamies with the Divine fact of 
Hie presence, of His worka and churacter. In jew “' the gtress ia laid 
Whally on the prosent” (Westcott); whereas under the perfect tense 


(4kyAvc) of chap. 4. 2, John 16. 2H, 18. 37, the present is viewod as 
Bpranging out of the pnat. 
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earthly contact, those who know Him know that He is 
with us always, that He has come to stay (John 14. 
18, 28; Matt. 28. 20); the Apostle does not say, “ We 
know that the Son of God did come,” or “has come,” 
but that He “zs come "—once and for all. 

He has come into the world and mixed among men, 
“end the world knew Him not, His own received Him 
not”; its “princes crucified the Lord of glory” (John 
1.11; 1 Cor. 2. 8); for all His coming, “the world” still 
“lies in the Eyil One.” That we, out of all mankind, 
should know of His coming is no merit of ours, but a 
grace: “Ha hath given us understanding (é:dvcar) that 
we should know” Him, and God in Him.: “This is the 
only place in which dudvae oceurs in St John’s writings: 
and generally nouns which express intellectual powers 
are rarc in them” (Westcott).2 The phrase is most 
significant, The Apostle does not write, “Ho hath given 
us a heart to love Him "—that goes without eaying— 
but “an understanding to know.” It is a right com- 
prehension of the advent that is imphed, the power 
to realize what ia behind the phenomenal fact, the 
discernment of the veritable God (rév aAqfivev) in the 
son whom He sent. This Anovelecige of God in Christ 
is the bed-rock of Christianity. St John’s erced is that 
of the sound intellect, as well as of the simple heart. It 
claims the homage of our intelligence, our studious and 
distriminatmy thought, without which it cannot win 
our deepest love. St John has done well to tell us that 
érivwa, no less than rveipa and ayéra, is the gift of 
Christ (comp. 3.1, 24). His truth calls for the service 
of the understanding, while His love elicits and kindles 
the affections. 

The object of the knowledge which the Son of God 


? Here the verb is ymiceoper, not the efdaper of the three great 
assertions, for our knowledge of God ia in the making. Thia is not the 
agcertainipent of a definite fact, but the apprehension of an infinite 
reality ; comp. the note on p. 288. 

2 For the use of dtavou (tind), sea Mutt. 22. 87, Col. 1. 21, 1 Pater 
1. 13, 2 Peter 8. 1, 
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brings is “the True? One,"—#.e. God Himself, the Real, 
the Living, in contrast with dead, false “idole” (comp. 
1 Thess. 1. 10), whom Jesus has shown to the world. To 
glorify the Father, not Himself, was the end of Christ's 
coming, pursued with unswerving loyalty (see p. abt) 5 
the Apostle would have misinterpreted his Master had 
he stated things otherwise, or given the name of “ the 
True” in such a connexion to any other than Him to 
whom the Son Himself ascribed it“ the only truc 
God” (Jolin 17.3), He repeats the confession of Jeans, 
for hia own last sentence of testimony: “This is the 
tite God, and (here, in this knowledge, is) eternal life.” 

The supreme knowledge comes from without to our- 
selves; it is truth shown to us, not evolved within us 
nor reflected from our own ideas. But the knowledge 
of God doea not stop there, aud terminate in the 
objective perception. If we truly apprehend it, then 
it apprehends us in turn and absorbs us into itself, into 
Him whom it reveals; so that “we are in the True 
One,” fines we arc—and so far as we are—‘in His Son 
Jesus Christ.” 

Dogmatic theology, too eager for proof-texts, has 
made out of the last clause of verse 20 an affirmation, 
superfluous after all that the Apostle has aaid and 
foreign to this passage, of the propor Deity of Christ. 
What St John really bas to do is to seal his letter with 
the assurance to his once pagan readers, that they have 
found aud grasped fAe very God in Christ, and are no 
longer mocked with idols and phantoms of blessedness ; 
they are no more, as in heathen days, “men without 
hope, and godless in the world” (Eph. 2. 12). In this 
faith well may they, as they surely can, guard them- 

* Tov akyfivay ia & phrase distinctive of St John; it oocure nine timed 
in his Gospel, thrice in this Epiatle, and ten times in the Apocalypse : 
five timea only in the rest of the New Testament. It signifies truth of 
being, verity; while dindje signifies troth of statement, veracity. | The 
trne light” of 2, 8 above and John 1. 9, the “true worshippers ” of John 
4. 25, “the troe vine" of John 15. 1, and “ trae tabernacle" of Heb. 4. 2, 
are all ddydiwvt—things thet verify their names, realities behind tha 
pppearance, See aleo note on p. 171. 
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selves from the «wlols (ver, 21). Old habit and the 
pressure of heathen society around them, and the 
enchantments and sorceries which the ancient culta 
possessed, made the danger of yielding to idolatry 
constant with St John's readers, and to some of them 
well-nigh irresistible. They were as men subject. to 
un incessant siepe, marked at intervals by violent 
assaults, who have to stand day and night upon their 
guard, 

No other, no slighter faith will save pagan or 
Christian, the plain man or the theologian, from the 
idols of his own oagining. St John’s “little children” 
know that the Son of God is come by “the witness in" 
them, by “the Spirit He has piven” (ver. 10, 3. 24, &c.), 
by their “anomting from the Holy Que,” by their own 
changed life and character, by “the true light” that 
‘‘shincs" on all things for them;' nnd in this knowledge 
their seeurtty ia found. The Son of God has not cone 
to “the world” as to some inaterial cosemes, a mere 
feothold in space and time; but in truth to that temple 
and inner centre of the world, the individual mind. 
When Christ comes to “dwell in the heart by faith," 
He has come tndeed ; then at last the Son of wan has 
where to lay His head, and to build Tis throne. Those 
Imow that [Ie has come who have “received Him as 
Saviour and Son of God," to whom accordingly He “ has 
given right te become children of God,—those that 
believe in His name” (John 1. 12, Eph. 3. 17, 19). 

The man thus redeemed by the Son of God carries 
in his heart. the pledge of his Redeenier’s world-wide 
victory. It is no limited, personal salvation that St 
John conceives in these large ontlines. He has just 
spoken of “the whole world "—é «dsno¢g dAoc, the world 
aus a whole, in its collective capacity and prevailing 
character, as “lying in the Evil One” (ver. 19), m 
the domain and under the band of Satan. The ex- 


* Chap. 2, 5-8, 2); B. 14, 19; 4. 16£; Jobn 2. 9, 
2 Ey rp worgog weiras : “' The phrase answers 4 the sivas iv re chyberyp 
that follows, and (o the characteriatic Pauline év Xpirrp , comp. 3. 24, 
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pression recalls the avene of the Third Temptation 
of our Lord (Matt. 4. 8-11; Luke 4, 5-8), when the Devil 
showed to Jesus from an exceeding high mountain 
“all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them” 
—in the midst of it, holding the imperial throne at 
Rome, Tiberius Cresar, with his angel's face and fiend's 
heart, the ostensible lord of the nations. The great 
Usurper dared to say, ‘All thia is delivered unto me, 
and to whomsvcever I will I give it!” But listen to 
Jesus, and He shall speak: “All things were delivered 
unto me of my Father,” “ All authority is given unto 
mo, in heaven and upon earth!” (Matt. 11. 27, 28. 13). 
Which, pray, of the two counter-claims is legitimate? 
which of those rival masters is finally te dominate the 
earth ? 

“The world lieth in the Evil One”: so it was, beyond 
question, m the Apostie’s day, under the empire of 
Tiboring, of Nero, and Domitian; and such is the ease 
to a very large extent at this modern date. “ But (6{) 
the Son cf God is come!” Against all the evils and 
miseries of the lime, against the crimes and ruin of the 
ages as Against our personal guilt and impotence, there 
i4 that one fact to set; but it is sufficient. He has come 
to “ destroy the works of the Devil,” to “ root out avery 
plant which our heavenly Father had not planted”: 
and Christ is doing this, through the hands of His 
servants, upon a wider scale and with more fruitful 
and visible results than ever before. He will not fail 
nor be discouraged until the work of uprooting and 


4.14. The connexion shows that r@ warypH ia Masculine, and the con- 
verse Of ceinar iy rp wovnpp ia given in Jobn 17. 15, iva ruphope de roo 
worypo?, A cload parallel to this expression is found in Sophocles, (£d. 
Cok. 247, te twiy ac Gag ceinefe rhapover’’ (Westcott). 

* How ig it that the Revisers failed to restore thie antithesia? Weet- 
eott, of course, notes it, and makes much of it: ‘The third affirmation 
is introduced by the adversative particle (otdauey di}, There is—thia 
ecems 40 be the line of thought—a startling antithesia in life of good and 
evil, Wo have been made to feel itin all its intensity. But, atthe same 
time, wo can face it in faith.” 84 John usea di seldom as compared 
with eai, and never without distinctive meaning; comp. p. S04. 
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replanting is complete. “The strong man armed 
keepeth his goods in peace,” till there arrives “the 
stronger than he”; then the house is spoiled, and the 
captives are set free. The Son of God has not come into 
our world to be defeated. He did not set forth upon a 
random and uncalculated mission, nor sit down to the 
siege without first counting the cost. He has set Tis 
imperial foot down upon this earth, and He will not 
draw it back. Its soit has been stuined and stamped 
with the blood of His redemption; tlie purchase-mark 
ia ineffaceable. Jesus Christ has lifted up before the 
nations the banner of His cross, which floats a victorious 
ensign over seas and continents; and to Him shall the 


gathering of the pepples be, 
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